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, It is a pleasure f6r me to contribute-however slightly-to one of the * 

«many significant t^ublica*tions that 'are produced each year by the talented 

men 'anS womgn pf the Departmenj of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Jiope that readers of this report will be encoqragecjjj^to investigate the 

hundreds of other 'titles which ar0 produced for the publicity the opei"at- 

ifTg agencies 'of this Department. - - - » 

' * ^ H, ' • ' • - ' 

Adult Education in the Public Education Systems is-aji area whji 

' this Department has Ibngi^upporte^, but which has oniy recently c^ 

into the {>roniiiience k.defcrves^ The appearance of •this factual stuc 

^ this vitally important area should be, welcomed by professionals and ^ay- 

' men alike-in^/act by ^all those who are interested in, and concexned^ith, 

the advancement* of American education. • ' / . 





(signed June 25,' 1973) 
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Publisher's ^Preface 



At the time of her death ia.October^f 1974^lTnogene;. 
Oke^ was actively' pursuing the possibility of jMblishinglier 
^_^mprehensive study of adul^ educafjonj n th/pi>fj| i^: 5j-}^oj^) 
^ systems: JustV month eariler, in September, T974, the U.S. 1 
Office of Education had published a condensed version of 
her study, which Had been sponsored by the Ojpice of 
Education's National Ce;iter for Education Statistics (NCES). 
(That publication, entitled Adult Education in Publ{c School 



_ Systems. 1968-60 and 1969M is available' fropH^e VS. 
Government Printing Office, OE.74-1W, Stock N«). llSp- 
01 523, 1 06 pp. It is now in its secorld printSjjg.) " f . 

The. condense^ version of the reporf(fJSitains the basic 
statistics ^thered by the survey but several other' major 
_ sections oY the report is .originally .written were omitted 
" (with length a consideration). This was a.disappointmer^ to 
Ms Okes as she felt that the sections omitted-particu!a;ly 
those which provided a richer description of previous survej-s 
. done in 'the area of adujt education, which presented analyies 
and comparisiOns with other ttatfstic^s, and which de^Qfibed 
' in detaiK the methodology .ijsed %^ NCES in doing this 
-survey r were an integral part of the repprf^nd that their 
presence increased the value of the survey findings for adult 
, educators and other interested' reader^. ' 

One of^her first cpncems was that her survey be thorough' 
- and weii-designectenauglr tqbe repeated and th'e^resuIts used 
-•in later years Her intent was tq^fielp improve the^ijuality of 
statistics gathered on adult education in this "country. .The 
omissiop of her detailed 'sections oil methodology ^nd 
analysis^ from ^the published repiarj therefore struck at the 

^heart^oi, her Jntent, Elsewhere in fipr professional^^ corre^ 

*spondence she noted that "one of the frustrations in trying 
to'compare and profit_from j^eviotis surveys was.the lackof 



detail available of how they were conducted. She con- 
tinued, *Th^ mefhodology isedf m our surv^j^ ^houJiUje.- 
.9?esented m.^iough 3etail to makell possible^for olhers tu * 
be able to repeat^the survey." - * 

In hex will^Ms. Okes reque^sted me to complete/arrange- 
'» ments for pjiblishing hex fuir Report. This I»|aave done. The 
version that^ is published Jlere has profitted>^rom the 
techmcal and editorial rjevjews of ihi already published 
abbreviated OE report but it is"" substantially <iifferent in the 
.length and depth as well as.scope*of-the.^ntenls. In 
addition, this versioa ha& benqfited fron> the .efforts of an 
editor, Louise W. Knight. ' ^ 

Appreciation is also exterided tp David Summerlin for 
^ successfully coping with the challenges of composition. * 
'With: the release for p/ivate pubhcaiwn of Ms*. Q^s' 
original J972 manuscnpt under the freedom of Information 
Act ,of 1974, this pifblication cannot be construed as 
necessarily kpresenting the position or,' policies of the U.S. 
- department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

fniogene Okes, although personally finding the way^ 
increasingly diffibuJt, mad^a dl'termuied^.effgrt to meet the ' 
responsibilities she fejt^/towards professionals in the field of 
aduh education, particularly those who had ^operate,d to'^ 
* dfoduce the survey and who had myested something ;of 
/hemselves.irf it.^ Ms^ Okes put much efforts into wnting a 
//report that would.be as usef^d^as possible. If the reader at 
least finds her approach provocative, I am sure she would 
have concluded that her efforts had been worlhwhil^^ 



- - ' F. iqyal Greer — . 
1600 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
jpasVngton, D.C, 20009 
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Authors Preface 



This is the first survey of^aduh education in the public ' 
edtkatiOil'^ysfern'ta^be condtrcted^-by-'the U.S. Office of 
Educaiioffi siAce '1^8, The findings show that adulC educa-' ' 
tion is growing faster than-any'^ther level of educatioij and 
that4hete are more'students in public^dult education (which ^ 
has been defined here to mcUide elementary and secondary J 
schools and public community^and junior colleges) than in 
jugher education. ^ • ' " * 

. Despite the faclthat-the data preseivted m these pa|es are 
- not Fccent-tbey cover the years lOeS-TO-they are tiie most 
comprehensive statistics of adult education in the public, 

' educaiiop system available' at of idiiay. [Publisher's Note: 
-This remains true August 1976.) This study is also 

miporiani because it . is one^of?.the few national surveys on 
adult iciwcaiion containing information frprn all ofjhe states 
and' drawing on no other data to supplement the data 
gathered. All of the data reported on here were provided by 
the ^aies for thi^ survey. 

This survey came into e;wstence because, of the coopefa- 
iive efforts of many, people. bothMnsidp and outside the 
government. It was begun in "^1968 by Morris B. Ul)man» 
while He was serving as chief of the Adult, and Vocational 

' ' Education Surveys Branch '(AVSB) the National Center ^ 
for f difcation StatisticANCES)-which at that time was part 
of the Office of Educ^tlon^but which, has si^ce been moved 
to the Office > of the 'Assistant Secret^r)^ of Education. 
Defart'ment of Health, Education 3nd Welfare^ soon #fter it 
.vvas begun the'att^hor of this report was. given responsibility^ 
for ilTe survey and-Dr. -Robert Covert, Jr. becamochief of 

the^anqh. ' - > ^ ' ' * 

' The request for the • survey came frprri outside the^ 
• government, fr^m Robert Luke who 3t tjheHune was the' 

executive 'director oS the flational Association for Pubhc 
' School Adult Education (NAPSAE). The bfAPSAE has since 

chaiTged its name to the National Association for Public 

'Continuing and Adult fitJ«cation (NAPQAE); Robert Luke is 
•410W with thfe l^ational Education Association. ' 

After the 'Office of Education agreed to conduct the 
; 3urve^, the NAPS AE named James R. DoH^nd, who*was"then 
;.the executive^ director of the J^ational- Council of State ^ 

Directors 'of Aduh Education (anaffiliate of NAPSAE), to 
\ seWe .a§^ a liaiVon between the Office of Education anti 
^ NAPSAE. In- addition, a' task fqrce made-up of members 

-from^he affiliate group was appointed to prp^fide advice and 

assistance throughout the project, Membeh of the task foi;cft 



were James H. Fling (who served as chairmarf), idtin P. 

^Moran*of Maine^and Ridiard R. Gaaner of TS*xa^ 

"VVhile NCES'has never before produced an/' institutional 
survej^ of public adult education as thorougli ^r^omprelieri- 

. sive as this one, it has conducted other sury^s in the area; 

' some, like this one. basedf^on data collected fr^m institutioits. 
and .others based on data gathered from tte adult students' v 

, themselves.' Tliese last are known as participation surveys. 
^InAitutional surveys conducted by NCE3'in the past have 
'coverey^ adult education^ a^ it is p^actic^d yi colleges and 
universities and (fommunityorganizatioiisi 

Tlie Adult ^and Vocational, Hd^ucatioti %kveys .Brandts ^ 
(NCES) first major pafticip'^tion surve^ U adult education 
was conducted in 1969. Tlie survey was designed by AVSB 
but ihe data were actually coveted for iVCESby the Bureau 
oC the Census, [Publisher's J^te: This same survey was ajso 
conducted in. 1972 and 1975. Tlie^report of the 1969 survey 
has been printed for ^the^^econd tjine by thcsiJ^ Govern- 
ment Printing.Office; (3ee p. ISO for referenc^.)]^ 
' The author'grateMly acknowledges the contributions of 
Dr. F. Loyal- Greer/ who, scrvii/g as consulting Social 
psychologist for 'the /Survey, established standards of tecli* 

, "n4cal quality for tlle^^'report ind designed the analytical 
'presentation. ^ ' .1 ' 

^ In AVSB, Nicholas OssO helped contact the stales 

/regarding the* assignment cqordinatoi;? and the initial 
subinission of returns. Mrs. Geneva- Davis and Juanita Chase 

. setved in innumerable waysySuftinier interns, James Hassiner, 
Robert .^G. Feflows, and/ RonaW Benenion/assisted'in 
processing, the dat<h- / ^ • ' ' ' 

•'The author is also grateful fto thj many adult educators- - 
'-^nd other public schoorofficials across the country who gave 
unstintingly of themselves ;o insure the success of the survey. 



^ , * Imogeite E*. Okcs 

' /July 25, 1972 . 

♦ * ^ <* . 

{Publisher's Ab/e*This preface is essentially the oTie that was' 
written by Ms.^C^es for this complete edition of her report. 
-"-'We- *have, howisver, taken comrnents • she^ade in her 

* couespondenoe and in pth'er pjaC'CS -comments Which we Tett 
. deserved a place in her prefatory rcmqtlcs-and incorporated 

thej?nhere.] , . *. 
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Abstract 



In 1970 and 1071 the U^. Office of Education conducted 
• an importaiiS survey on pubhc adult education. THe findings 
. of that 5urvby on the schodi* years x)f 1968-69 and, 1969-70 
. are suninvari7e3"tee 'It' was important because it was tlie 
first survey since 10^5^ that the DfTice-of Education (OEj'hdJ 
conducted that^ c«>ncent rated on aoult education in the' 
public elementary and secondary schools and ip the two-year 
pu|)lic postsecondary schools. * [ 

)^5-a prelimiha/y effort to the jsurvey, the Offi'c^f 
Educauon's ^Jationai Center'tor Ed.ucution Stlitisticsr which 
also conducted the survey, did a careful analysis o{%q 
findings 6T other researchec? on the subject of*pubUc ad'uU 
education As a resuh this Purvey has been abfe to bujl4 on 
.earhex insiglus and lo make comparison^ with earher data as 
-well, as to avAd pits 4hat >others haVe madveYtenily fallen 



inta . ^ _ 

' ^jis survey was designed to be' comprehensive and t-o 
^produce data that^ \Vere comparable, k was further hoped 
that it would deepen our understanding of 'ffic kinds of adult 
education offered in the^UniTecr States through the public 
education system: • t , 

.Eijcaurage4 by the Natiota^Cpuncil of State Directors of 
Aduh Education, public officials in every state ^nd outlying' 
area provided data on adult education in' their respective 
areas. Initial inquiries had rev^aled^thatfome 'states planned 
to include data ^collected not qrfy from* elemej)tary and 
secondary schools but also fronf pu*blic community and 
public I'uftior ci)lleges, end that man^ states served all of 
these institutions through fheirVduh education divfsion/lt^ 
was tHerefore de^cided- to request data botli from state 
edu^ratpn agencies and, wh^e ^Jiey ^xiste'd, offices ^or4he 
public/two'year colleges. * * 

Earlier state-by-state non.stnppling,(**unjvers^'') studies of 
aclult education- eiupllments in the public schools have 
yielded statistics which, the investigators readily, admitted, 
had'^ps. Nevertheless, the need for such data for descriptiye, ' 
com|)arati\«e, projective,* administrative and legislative pur- 
pose*, steadily increases. * 

Bjegau^e of the methodolgy used in tjie present universe 
study, it Is believedjjiat th^finSings' can beucvalliafed by 
fcemi^aring th^m with other da^ known Jo be refiable and 
that jhe state-by-state'rankings, 'in -the Respective jpeasures; 
and tfte- correlation or lack of correlation between them can , 
be uscp as quality indicators/ • ' • ^' ^ 



Tos, example, cfose rankings ' for a state "be; ween- the^ 
numJber of children in public secondary ahd ^Idmentary 
schools (which can be.assumed to be a* fairly acctirate figure) 
and the number of adult education enrollments, cen fndi9ate 
the overall reasonableness of tlie statistics,. A discrepancy of a 
marked degree /or sany one state for its rankings can suggest 
that there, was ^<)ver- or under-repoping of the data as well as^ • 
^vp some idea of tha extent of that dffCarence, ' ^ 

All the criticar information is presented in the order the 
data were excited on the survey form (see*appendix). The 
discus^on moves from nlenjificfation o^ adult education in 
. each st^te or other area, t,o e/lrollments, mstr'uetional s^aff, 
and purposes of programs such as adult basic education and 
^ occup3!io{ial. training. Separate data are presented for the 
/following categories, .federal, state 'and local leveir of 
sponsorship, 27 federally-funded programs, four OYfice of 
, vEducation programs, public coiximunity and junior college 
programs and cgoperatWely-offered pfografns. 

Enrollment ^nd staff Ogures are shown in the following 
^ ways-, for ftill-time, for part-Hme,. for part-time^, percent of 
'total, -and »for ra^io of enrollments to instructors. Ror each 
breakdowTi the change is noteH between J 968-69 ajfid 
J9/)9-70. Statistic are given for eacb state, for outlying/ 
areas, for the average state (where each 'state figure has equal,' 
wejgiit), and fpr nationahummations. • 
, Adult education statistics are displayed state by state m"^ 
; ^nventr^al tabular presentations. To enhance thf meanifig^ 
;* and interpretations! 6f tlte, purvey findings, some tables %re i 
-augmented , with .o^thep educational and census data suth as ! 
average annuaP^Jary fox elerapra a rj^se c ^ dary , teachers, 
higlier educ9,tiotr Enrollments, rhedian school^ears conr- T 
plefed by j)ersons |ge 25 and over, and residemial popuia- [ 
tipns fqf the"states:|Thea, to.^permit comparisons of the data t 
bptwgeiFst^ftes, the 'Statistics for ea^ state-jvere transfonhed ^ 
into a percentage *<^f^the lotgl for alLstates,^^ these statd " 
|>er^tages were rai^lced from^ 1 to 51/ ' ^ 

• - 'Sbmeiselected findings follow^ - ' , : 



^ • Some 8.3- tnilHon' adult eddlSjition students were served^ i 
% , hy 2a0,d0p. instructor in fiscal yfear .1969.^ The 



' comparable 'figures in - 1970 were 9,2 railliqn stiidents 
:7 ajid 250,000'iiistructors. ^ 'I - 

*♦ 'whereas the increase in. Adult Vocational Educjrtion i 
*• enrollment between the two ye^s wa&'6,8 perceni, th^ [ 
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increase 12.5 percent in air Other (i.e., nori-voca- - 
Uonal) enrollment Yet the vocatfonalMnstrUctipnal 
staff increased 10.7 percent, as against 8.6 percent for 
- other'^taff. : • ' * • 4.^ 

• More than a'quarter (26.2 perceitt) of the 839 adult 
educatiorJ nrogjaiins- fn the' public education Sjchool 
system in 4968-69 were ofC^eti in cooperation with av 
non-schoof£^oyernm*ent agency, a^community organiza- 
tion, or en educational enterprise. • 

• Commpnity college adult educration enrollnieiit ' in 
^ 1968-69*\vas conservatively ekiinated as], 276,1]^^^^ 

-15,3 p^rcemx^f the total adult education injkg^ublic 
education system. ^ ^* . ^ * 

• Raters judged "occupational training" foTe apprpxi- * 
^hiatel>; twice as important as anf one of t^ other/our ' 

desc^ptive*purposes for programs. ' ' ' ^ 

• The. ^07/ level 6f goyemmental sponsorship showed the ' 
• greatest ^•4)roportional gain ' in. enrollment for a^ult 

education. Percentage increases from* 1968-69 to 19.69- 
70 weVe- federal sponsorship, AO; state, 9.7;and'local, 
23.3. ' - J \ ^< . ' 



state populations ancjWgher^educatfon enrollments. ' 

• A -positive* relationship existed for rankings between 
adult education enrollment as percent of state pop- 

I ulations and average size of school districts in the 

* statesv 

* • The 17 states with the largest populations showed 
^ the largest proportions of people in the statesmen- 
rolled^ in adult education compared with the two 
equally sized snwUer groupings- pf states: 17 largest 
states, 4.36; -1% mediurh states, 3.86, and 17 smallest 
states:J.12. • ■ v ' 

^ Using suirimaries^.^oY^ past surveys, tlie base-line • datjr 
provided here, an-d the methodulugies previously deyeloped,\ 
others co^ptinue to (fo vigorous work in this field. ^ is 
ho^d that fu^r cooperation from adult educators and other- 
ildministrators^jnay be stimulated by this demonstrs^tioiji of 
what can be done.^ith the statistics they provide. Given adult 
education's present sfete of flux and adjustment, professional 
adult 'edtioatprs stand "only to benefit fronV better surveys. 
Usrag the knowlej jg^ t h^y gain, they can introduce new 

noMripc tn h**lrv qHiiIV Annr-atinrt* tf? fUa mtUU^ mVij^j^} ctrcfAm 



state-by:st;ate examjnaHop 'of adult education enroll- poMcies to help aduTOucation'iit'the public school system 
ments j^vealedj high relationsh.ip of rankings^ witH ' ^-develop^sitshould^in-respbnse to the needs of society. 
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t ' . / '''' LisPqf^ Atf^reviations. ■ 

■ AAlt*.' . , . American Aasociatipn of Junior 'Colleges 

^ ABE , . V. • Adult Basic Education (a fe'deral progfam; wReh 

jy^^ , not capitalized, 3 type" of adult education pro- - " * 

AE'A^>;< . i .V . Adult Education Associ^tion'of the United ^tatesof ' 
' ^ /^'''""^^ • ' - -^.America ^ ' ' ^. ^ . 

TAg \ . .Department of Agriculture - . ' ' ^ • / 

^, w AGE' ^ , \ , . . Adulj^eneral eduSatioji (excludes adult Vocational ed.ucation)' 

AOA /.\- - Administrafion on-A^ng " ' . 

' . AV£ J* \^ . * Adtiit Vocational Education (a fe^deral program; when not ' 

\ \ l^Mpitalized^ a type of a.dult education program) ^ 

, W. Prisons . . .>J \^ Bjtfteau of Prisons ■ . — . ' 

BIA . . . » ^^^rpau of Indian Affairs 

CC ^ Public commuhity apd*junior colleges - * ' - 

CDAE . Civil Defense* Adult Education (a federalprogram) : ' * 

^ , tEDS , / Committee on jEducational Data Systems 

CX)-OP , • Qooperatwely-offere'd program, with anotherS^ency 

CPS.: CufreQt Population Surveys . ^ 

Defense Department of Defense ^ 

*(D)HEW , Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

, ESEB^. , ^ Elen^emar^^^sifiM^ty Ediipatign Branch (NCJESr 

. FSA' . : . ' ^ ; Federal Security l^ency /* / ' v ' 

vGED li:^" General Education DV/elopinent examinations . 

JOBS , .'3 . .t . 7r?\ /. . ... . . Job Opportluiity in the"i6siifess Sector 

MOT ...... ...;..*.... . Manpower-Elevelopment an^ Training " ' 

^ NAPCAE . . ■ X . v. . . . : National Associ_ation''^f^idblic Contmila^ and Adult Education 

NAPSAE ..... y. , National Association for^Public School Adult Education . 

NCES ... .V National Center For Education Statistics (DHEW). . / 

NEA . . . . . A , . . . . J . . • N^^al.Education Assocjgtioa • * ' ' ^ \ 

OEO' .* Ofli^'of Economic Opportunity * » ' • ^ " 

PHS* . . , ^ . . I^i'b¥c Health Service . 

RSA . . . . . . . . .\ ** Rehabilitation Services Administraiioti (formerly Vocational • 

^ ^ " Rehabilitation) " . _ ' f 

^SEA . . J. ! r State Education Agency ' ^ ^ • 

SRS i ^. ..... . Sociaf and Rehabilitation Service . \ ^ 

(US)OE United States Office of Education , - " • / ^ 

^ VISTA ^ . . . 4 . Voliinteersln Service to America (% federal program, part of v 

^ ' : ^ AcUon) " . * * ' ' » 

VoCvRehab. ^ .\ 'yocational Rehabilitation (now-Rehabilitation Services Ad-' 

„ ' '5 ^ministration) ^ ' 
WIN iWork Incentive Program i . , ' ^ 
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Introduction 



• The O-S. Office of Education!s National Center of .Chapter 6 contains our conclusions on the state of public 
Education Statistics (NtES) conducted a survey covering tT»e < adult ^dut^tion and our thoughts on developments for the 
kiiool* years 1968-69 and lS^-7b to discover 'the<extent of future . • , * . 



4dyh education in the public ^School systems across the 
country. Fox, the purp'oses of the survey i public^ education V 

* was' defined to include elementary and secondary, education ^ 
agencies* and pu{)lic junior and community ^colleges. This 
publication is a summary of the results Of that survey . 

The report has three parts, one deals with thepast,one with ' 
, the present and one with the future. The present naturally 
occupies t\i? most space as it includes^ description uf huw the 
survey *was developed. Supplementary data at thepndofthe 
report include an^ appendix, consisting of the survey instiu-^ ^ 

* ment (questionnaire) and the forms use^in LurrespuudenLC by 
NCES,aglo^y,thebit)liography andanindex.. ' 
, As the ftiPpart of the report, Oiapter^^mmarizes the ' 
findings of past surveys in adult educafffiW' which were 
reviewed by the staff of NCES«in prepa'ration for designing 
this p;esent'survey. These historical materials are not general 
in nature but selected to be'pertinent to the data collected in 
the survey. They provide a context aKd can serve as a guide 
to understanding the current statistics, particularly in helping 
to detect trends. - , „, 

Chapter 3 presents a thorough description "bf^Jiow this^' 
survey was designed and^ininistered ana how the material 
was analyzed. To summarize brie^^those procedures here, ^ 
the. depa/tm^nt of education in each state and outlying area 
(a terin often used by the federal government to designate 
-the U.S. territories and Puerto Rico) was asked tq provide 
the OflTce of •Education (USOE) with statistics on the 
number of "full-time and part-time* students and instructors- 
mvolVed in adult education programs sponsored by fei^eral, 
state or, local government Agencies and administered , by 
public eleinentary and secondary schools, public community 
colleges and public junior colleges within that state Or 
outlying area. 

"In Chapter 4 we present the data an<i draw some tentative 
conclusions* or, where Appropriate, some hypotheses. Rank-. directjy to an area of particul^»nterest to him. Most 
difference conrelations, which ^re derived from the d^tay^are ^ importantly, perhaps, . the . techniques alloiv a stata^ .to 
presented in text tables and th^r i^eanings discussed. cornpare i^lf easily with ether states and will make it easy 

'Chapter 5 consists of_a sjumlnaty, of Chapters 2^3, and 4. ^ for a state to compare, it!s growth in aspects of. adult 
For readers short of time this is the chapter to read. ^ _ - education -with the growth of other, states. The rank- 



Perhaps a^word should be said here on the use of rankings 
and'TSf.rank-differei^ce correlatioris in this surye^. Earlier 
state-by -state universe studies of adult edfcatidn enrollnients 
.in the pij;l)lic school systems produced statistics^ which^ even 
the researchers -ceadily , admitted, had certain gags. This 
condition has conti|iued even as the n^ed fur accurate and. 
complete data has been increasing. 

Both the prufessioifal statistician and the layman tend to^ 
accept the presence o^ errors in sample surveys, as unavuid- 
able but be skeptical of the possibility that there might be" 
unavoidable errors m a universe»stady. Nevertheless, -universe 
studies can possess such errors and stdl^^e of considerable 
value. * *. * 'V • J 

Indeed, an attractive feature of the universe survejuwhich 
the sample ^urVey does not possess is tliat in the ^universe 
survey it may be possible to identify the more probable 
direction of the error. If a particular sample on which a 
sample survey is based misrepresents the true situation, the 
statistician cannot know whefhsf that sample under-repre- 
seat§-.or-OVef:jepresents-peality. But in a universe samplp it 
rr^ay be possible through ranking? and the use ^^T^extemal 
data to know this. 

In Jhe . present universe study the final data have been 
evaluated by being compared with data known tQ.Jbe rehable^ 
which were dtawn from other surveys.TRie comparisons^ have 
been rhade after the data have been ranked. 

Discrepancies in rankings for two variables ibr^the same 
iState can serve j'^^as in this case, as indicators of^ quality. 
Although caution must be used, t^e process is an importaa^ ^ 
afd in interpreting data. Use of^ranking? and rank-differen<^ 
correlation hopefully permit the reader wJio knows statistics 
to ^kim over^the text while o/fering the interested 'adult 
educator who may work with statistlj^ infrequently a Way id Ij 
leant simple statistical techniques and see them applied 



difference correlation is useful here as an Index. Once the 
rank difference correlation has been .computed for tvyo 

. vanables, a sfate has a ^standard** agaiifst which to-judge its 
own rank-difffiren^.e on, the same twO T/anables. The fank- 
ifference correlation tells^ the state whether a large or Small, 

i discrepancy is common for states. ^ 

Fuull>, a wo^d should be said ajbout the accuracy ,of»the 
statistics i reported here. On the pne hand, the data on 

^enrollment an^l staff, Q>ecopX that from several i4entifiable 
states, have been demonstrated -tu be cunsi^ent with oflier 

'educational data gathered Jh other surveys. On thc^otlier 
hand*, there is reasun tu b\jiev(? that, ,for many states, the 
data on program ^^urpuses (the states wete ask^J t^ assigi? a 

^logram puTpOse-Hve possible ones* were supplied to- each 
of the Ted(rral, state and local programs they descnbed m the 
Mirvey) are fess reliable and valid. There is little sound data 
which the. dal^a on purposes from this survfey \ an bec hecked 
against; this* is especially true "for tlie daJ^j^rCfTstale/nd local 
programs.* Fuxthermore nlany states. filled to ass^^ program 

.purposes to some of their prograihs, Be^usd of the* size of 

^the sample,'the national data oh progiaip purposes is more ac- 
curate. , . ' ' * ' " * 
^Experience h^ taught us tha^ the mure education peuple 
hav^ the mure likely 4hey aretu SQek/|ddftiuaal education. 
C&rtaiftly it is true fhal tho ^proporfion of people iij the 



pc^pulation who have taken courses in college is rising. This js 
p^tially because young people are staying" in school longer 
^^thari they usi?tLto and partially because^ the proportion oT 
young adults iro other a|e groups in the population 'has been, 
mor^asing. All of tbis suggests that jn the future there will be 
an increasing dernand for adult education ih this country. '* . 

"Will public education be teady to meet the demand? Will 
its* hiring of teachers keep pace with the increased number of 
students? Will it prp^dde ipbre iuU-time staff? ^ 

These ate important questions. But perhaps^ before we 
dream too far into Xoinorrow seeking apswers to them, we 
shouli^v? some thought to the past and to the present. The 
- ^results of this survey can telf jus something abuut our current's 
* 3ltuationl^wha^ the ratio is of students to instructors, how 
fast enrbllment ij^jnoreasing^and lA what areas* And previous 
surveys can offer insight in^o the effect. of educational 
.attainment and "size pf school district on enrollment in adiflt 
ediication. 

Believing this,' the designers of tins survey decided to 
undertake a review jpf all previous statistical studies "^ne of 
adult education m the American public education system, 
1 jvith^the hope thit this stocktaking would reveal the pitfalls, 
discuyered by predecessors and allow the present survey to* 
benefit from, their' best insights and techniques. This review is 
summarized in Chapter 2. 
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Previous Studies 



Until recentlyo the people whcr gather statistics in this 
country have giVen little attention to adult education. 
Althou^ the U^. Office of Education (USOE) and its 
precfecfessors have^as p^rt of their biennial Sutvey of stat6' 
school systems, conducted surveys- of gublic school adult 
ed ucation since 1925, not a sin^e one of these .recent studies 
has^beezT "based on infonnation from all 50 states. Nop have 
these studie/ employed the sanje definition of who should be 
counted as an adult educatioi\ enrollment. It was not until 
1947 that the' Office of Education did a survey that was 



^ devoted solely to eollefcting statistics on adulfe^ucation in 
the public school systems^ • ^ » » 

Despite these limitatioris, earlier {tudies have made im- 

o-portant-oontributions to our knowledge 0/ adult education in 
the United States. Keeping .their results iii mind, we can 
appreciate the significance of, current ^tistics. FainiliajEiza- 
tipn with how tlie .earlier surveys were.dedgned also gives us 
a better understanding about the ''state of the a^'* of 

^surveying pubHc sc,hool adult -education, as well as puts us in 
a better position to improve upon prior models, ' ^ 
\ * , . 



U:S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION SURVEyS^ 



Adult education surveys by the U.S. Q^Vice of iEducation 
have -been conducted sporadically. Thiee preceded the 
present one. The first, for 1947 by Homer Kempfet 
(jeference 19), was a state-by-state s'urvey of school districts 

:.m communities with certain size populations. The secoi^jf 
for 1^56 by John K Holden (reference 14), was a survey of 
state departments of education supplemented with data from 
the' vocational -education digests. The last, for 1958 by 
Marthme .Woodward (reference- 49), was* not done by state 

^ but was a national survey of school districts with element^xyj^ 
secondary enrollments of § certain size. 

[Publis^'s Note.^ The Biennial Survey cgntinues to be 
conducted by ihe Office oflEducation but the section dealing , 



with, adult education was .discontinued after 1968 on the 
Gumption that such statistics would be'colleet^d ip surveys 
like this one in the future^rjdividuals wishin^to consult jthe 
adult education data from the surveys for^the y^rs 1925 
through 1946 will^find it mo^ accessible in Kempfw's'1949 
study (reference 19).] " , 

Two earlier adult education reports^ by Afderman for 1924 
(reference 2) and Gkumiiitz and Stanton fo** 1940 (referei\ce 
9), were descriptive rather than statistical. Text table A gives a 
chronological list of the major public school atfuit education 
statistical surveys with the different bases for their data and 
with their, finding;^ on enrollments related to thVjnational 
resident population. , - . ^ 
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KcmpiTcr, 1949- 
Office of Edu- \ 
cation {OE} . . 
Federal Securi-. 
ty Afeency (FSA) 



Table A. US. public school adult education surveys: 194748 through 1969-70 



Statis- • 
ticat 
year 



2 

1947^8 



t)ata base 



Infodmatfon on school districts. with populations of 2,500 
an(I over dra^^n from 1940 census; somfrstatcs with 
school^Utrihs of small populations dCd only ^ 
lirnited surveys* Many districts with kr^own adult ed- 
ucationictlvitics failed to provide dataT Adult vo- ^, - 
cationaLeducatlon (AVE) Included; public funlopcol- 
lege (CC) adult education Includled; cooperative (corOp) 
Involvement excludect; dupllQation (duph) not 
mentioned. 48 States and1).d 



4 . 
2,128,8'a7 



Public scbpol Proportion of 

"^ adulf- population 

cducaUon ' l^.S, m enrolled In 

enrollment population' pubjic school 

(National ^ * aduit ecfticaUon 

estimates) ' (%) ^ 



144,083,000 



6^ 
t.48 



.^ee footnotes at end of table. 
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Statis- 
tical 
year * 
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Table A, U.S. public school adult educattfrti surveys; 194748 through 1969-70-Continued 



JbtlcscH 
adqit 
/ education 
^ enrollment 
/O' {National 
^ ^ csUmates). 



Continued 



National. Edu- 
catjQn A^cf* 
^atl6n(NEA>, ' 
r?52(23)' ' 

Old5,t954 
, AduU EdfUca- 
tlon Associ- ' - 
a^n-{AEA) 
&2B) 



1950-5-1 



1952-53 



Annual repdris, voc/cd. stat and ^cial state»re- . >/ 
ports suggest arpprox. 820,000 moro students were . » 
involved in adult education programs whose partici- 
pation was not covered In the survey; 

Used stratified random sample, desighcd Census^ 
.8Urcau,of school^distri^ with 150l>r^ofe ^ * ^ 
children enrolled AVE included; na^mention £C, ccK>p, 
or dupl. Information Jiot presented ?tate ^^ta'je, 

Us5d stratified sampling of different sized citids, e^ 
tcapolations, ;^d «t'miates. AVE and CC included; 
cdk)p excluded; dupl. not mentjoned. 30 states^^d D.C.* 




^44,256 



*2;;936,ooo 



U.S. 
population* 



144,083,000 



151,868,000 
/ 



156,393,000 



Prdportion of 
pop.ulatlon 
'enrolled In* 
public school 
adult education • 
(%) 
* 6 _ ; 

2,08 



3,12 



1.S8 



Holden, 1959 1956r57 Sum of adult general education (AGE) and AVE , 

U.S. Office V statistics obtained through survey of State de- 

of Educatlofhit*^ partrtlnts of cdujpaiien supplemented by figures 

(OE) (14) ' iVom "Statistics ^f State Sthool Systems" in the fii-^ : 

\ ^ ^ * ennial Survey of Education and Digest of Annual State 

• ' y ' -Vbcatio nal^ Education "Reports. CC-exciuded- no mention 

"co-op or dupl. 48 States and D.C. 

Woodward, 1958*59 Sthool districts with 1 2,000 and more elementaryf 
1961, OE secondary pupih; sampling and projections for those 

^ ^between' 1 50 and 1 1 ,999 pupils. Counts for "classe^j, 
O/rrespondence courses, individual activities.^ AVE in- 
, ' ' -* ^ eluded; CC Excluded; "cosponsoship*' included. Undupli- 
cated count. Not state by state; . , 

Duplicate^f coujit in adult classet 



AG£ 2,562,316.. 
AVE 1,810,738' 
4,373,054 . 



168,08M00 



2,896,000 . 174,1^49,000 



2.60^ 

4 



1.56 



Johnstone and 1962 
Rivera, 1965 
National ppin- ' 
* ion l^eseircb . 
Center {18) » - * 

• L; - 

National A^o- 1965-66 
ciation of Pub- ^ 
J ic School - 
Adult- Educa* 
^ /tioji;i 9^8(20) . V 

^^*Vlolden, 1 969 196f-67 
Council of 
Chief School 

Officers ^n^* 
hJBA{lS) . 



Interview^ with 2,-845 persons in national gmplc. 
Undupjicated attendance in adult\educatic^ classes in 
elementary and high schools. AVB included; np^ 
qfiention CC, co-o^. Not state by statt. 

Duplicated count. 

Elementary and secondary level adul\ programs. 
No hiention AVE, CC, co-op, dupl. 
44 states. 



Sum of AGE anil AVE sta^stfcs obtained througit 
survey of state deiwrtments of educ^itiorl 
supplemented by ffgures frpm Adujt Basil 
Education (ABE) and AVE reports. CC el^cluded; no 
iT^ention co^pordupl, ^O^tatesand 0«CU . p 



|5,428,000 
Lr,740,000 



.'-^ ,920^00 
* 1,665,573 



seI; 



* AGE^^34,930 
AVE3,065,170 - 
6^00,1 00 



ERIC 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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18 



174,149,000 
185^890,000 

185,890,000 
193,815,000 



I95v923,d0p 



1.97 
0.94 

4 

1.03 
0.86 



3.37 



Table A. U.S.-piji licschtfirfl adult eaucatlon survfiy£ 1947-48 through 1969-70-ebntinued 



Reference 



Stalls- 
\ tical 
y year 



^ t 1 ' 

National Asso- 
ciatiphof Pub^ 
He Continuing • 
and Adult Educa- 
tion (NAPCAE), 
.1970(21) 

fjE:A,1968 
.(24) , 



2 - 
1968^9 



Dau base 



State direci:>(s of adult education sup(^!ed 
data for "ABE, high sc^iool, Americanizaiiort, 
business, ar d gcne/al adult education." No 
mention AYE,CC, co-op^dupl. 50 states-tHwi^- 
.D.C. — 



Public school 
, ad^jlt 
education 
enrollment 
(National 
estimates) • 



4^276,576 



U.S. 
population! 



//ii,^870,000 



l^roportion of 
population 
enrolled in. 
- public schpof 
adult education .* 

2*14 



19B8-69 



714 school systems with^ enrollments of^^OOO 
or more; nO' mention AyE>,CC, co-op or dupl. 50 sutes, 
ami^D.C. \ - ' 



NEA, 1970 
j(25) . 

NAPCAE, 197:1 
(22) , • 



1 969-70 702 school systems. Same as above. 50 states 



1,305,6& , 199,870,000 



>,302.562 201,921,000 



and D.C. 



1969-70 



State directors of adult education supplied daU^^ 
for "ABE, high school, Americanization, business, 
an'd general adult education." No mention AVE, CC, 
c^p, dupl. 50 states and D.C. / 



4,97^'l3 



201,921,000 



0.65 



0,65 



'2,47 



^ Total U.S. fcstdental population figures from U.S. Bureau of the Census ^^c/f/sr/ca/ Abstract of the United States. 1970, page 5 (reference 35). 
♦Not all states included. See column 3 for number of states reporting. ' , 

the Office of Education's Biennial Survey of Educa- ^ ited. Only for the 20.year period from 192940 1949 did all 
tiun, with Its chapter or separate report on '*Statisftcs*of * 'tates provide some kind of public school ^adult education 
State School Systems" (references 4, 12, 13; 17, 19, 30^, statistics. Since 1950, the nnmber of coop^lng states has 
46 and* 48), has been a steady source of data pertainmg \ ranged from 33 to 38, 'S ^ .. 

to adult educ^Uion but the quality of the data has^een ' The states, however, have not been the only source 'for 
veiy uneven. Wl^en the first editiofn,uf the. Biennial Sui-' statistit^. Frequently, missing and inadequate adult -educa- 
vey was published in. 1918, it did not, have any data" ^tion iMk were supplemented by adult vocational education 



which could be interpreted •is relating to adult ediH:ation, 
hjeither did the next twp. Finally, in 1925-26, the survey 
coiitamed^statistics on the *'public night school." Dunng 
the next four , years, vanous definitions for adult educa- 
tion were usecf and the number of states included fluctu- 



statistics from the OE's annual Digest of Annual State 
Vocational EdUcatiOn Repgrts. 

Text ^ble & provides a x:hronolo^cal listing <^ the 
Biennial Survey's ^dult education statistics an^ places them 
in relation to the na^nal population of the time. 



Table B. VS. public schooUdult education enrollmdnKlS18*19 through 1967-68- 

^populatiofy' 



Reference 



1 I 



Statistical 
year 



Coverage^ 



Pubnb schc^ 
adult edupatioR. 
enrollment^ . 



Bureau qf Ed- 
ucation, Dept 
pf Interior 

Kcmpfcr, 1949 



>,J918-19 - 
^1920-22 
,1923-24 

1525.26 

192t-28^*' 



First three biennial 
surveys 



I925'28 data arc for "public 
night schools'* / 
30 States and I 



D.C. ^ 



JnIo Statistics 
pcrtalnlp^ip 
'ddult education 

*825;65r 

♦993^85 



115.832.000 
119,03^,000 



Proportion^ of 
'''>^^puIation 
- 'cnltHqilcd li> 
publicSchool 
zduh education 

" ; 

6,.' • 



i o:1i 

0,M 



J 



Table B. U^. public school ^dulteducation enrollmeat: 1918-19throu^ 1967-^-Cohtinued 



Reference 



Kempfer, t949- 
Continued 



Woodvtjjjd,' >' * 



^Schloss sfnd 
Hobson,1961 
USOE (30) 



'Hobsonand 
Schloss, 
, •1963; USQe- 

. in) 



yi'+lobson and 

Schloss, 

1964, USOE 
. (13) . 



' Stattsticaf 
year 

i 

1529-30 
f931-32 
yl 933-34 
1935-36 
1937-38 



'^Cqvcrage* 



.1939-40 
194M2 
1943-44 
1945-46 

1947-48 
1949t50 
19JH-52 

*1 953.54 
1955-5& 
195r-58 



48Sutcsaad D.C. ' >1 

%^ ^ , 
' 1931-36 data reflect ^ 
surtl.fo^''nigh^ school** 
and **paft-time and 
continuation schools^ 
/ 38SutcsandD.C* ^ 

"A^ult^hooU" mentioned 
for first time; data are ' 
labelled "evcrfing (prublic 
^ oitght) and adult sciiools;" ' 

• data aiso for "parvtime • 
' (PT) and continuation 

; schools" 48 States ?nd D.C. 

1939-40 data are for 
"part-'limc, continu- v * 
atioi^, Am^'canization,- - 
evening and aduii * 
schools;" 48 States and D.C. 

i ' . 
"Adult education elates" 

separately reported for first 

• time; 4g States A. D.C. y 

48 States and D.C. 

48Sutcsand D.C. 

1951-56 data expanded by Wood- 
ward to cover all 48 States 
and D.C, , . 



Excludes figures on vo- 
cational rehabilitation (Voc. 
RehabO and community col- ^ 
lege (CC) courses. 33 States and 



4959-60 
19^1*62 



Public sclioqi 
adult education 
'enrollment* 



.1,245,124 
1,320,679 
1,205,719 , 
1,408^044 

•^1,378,653 



\ 



PT 424,421 
1,803,074 

2,049,839 

.2,452,995 

1,6'5?,681* 

1,6S9,497 



^1,990,005 
2,-572,^5 
2,564,370 

2,722',462 
3,171,760 
♦2,420,531 

■ V 



See footnotes at end of table. 



includes adalVvocatlonal \ , *2,282,563 

education (AVE) for sorne 
' states; excludes Voc. 
Ke^b. and CC courses. 

38 states and D.C. • » ^ 

< ; 

Some sUtcdaU duplicated; ^ *2,493,84.6 

includes some state dati^ for a ' • ' 

different year>1ncludfes AVE for some # 
states; excludes Voc. Reha^. and CC 
courses. 37 States and D.C. , ^ 



tJ.S. 
population' 



12l',J70,000 
124,040,000 
125,573,000 
127,250,000 



Propprtion* of 
population ^ 
enrolled in 
pubfic school ' 
a^iu It education 
% 

1.02 
1.07" 
> *0.96 



128;825^. y 
'l30,&80,000 ' 
%3 3,669,000 
135,107,000 
133,434,0pO 



^ 44,083,000 
'149,304,000 
'i53,982,p00 

158,956,000 
165,069,0^0 
171,187,000 

177,135,000" 



1.40 

i.5r 

1.84/' 

1.23: 

X.27 

1.38 ' 
1*75. " 
*1.67 

• V 

1.71 V 

1.93' 

1.41 



1.^8 



183,057,000 



1.3^ 



Table B. US. pu^ic school adult education! enrollmenf: 1918'T9th^gh|l967^--Continued' 



licfcrcnce 



Elcmcn|afy'^ 
Secondary 
Education 
Branch (ESEB) 
1967^USGE{46) 

Hutchlns and ^ 
Barr, 1968, 
'USOE (17) ^ 

' Barr and ■ ^ 
Scott, 1971 . * 
aJS0E(4) 



Statistical 



2 

963^4 



1965-66 



1967-68 



Cove rag 



Same coverage as above 
for mibson and Schloss* 
33 States and D.C 



Same coveragi as above 

for Hobson ^nd Schioss. . * 

36 Suics and D.C. ^ \ * 

Samc'coverage as above *f / 
for Hobson and Scl^lpss. ] /\ 
33 Stales and D.C.'^lf • ' 



* 



Public schoot 
aduU-^ducatfon^ 
•enrollment^ 



4 

•2,109,952 



•2,657,79^ 



•3;662,390 



^ U.S. 
population' 



rt8,658,O00 



Proportion* of 
/ population 
enrolled in-* 
public school 
aduit education 



1.12 



195,615,000 



197,864,000 



1.37 



1.^5 



* T^e Aumbei of reporting 5Uies varies due to the shifting of admtni^ative responsibility for adult education m and out of ih&-State departments 
of education as wetl as^ to the nonresponse on the pkrt of a fev^ states. ' * . ' , 

*f igures lf\ column 4 are considered to be national ^tals even though ^ata from a. f^ states are missing. Therefore, a seeme^ legitimate to use 
the U.S. residential*populat4on figures in column 5Vin order to arnve at the proportiofi of people aaoss the country who enroll in aduTt 
education In the public education system (column 6). Some may wi^ to make adjustmer)^ for nonreporting states. 

*Totai residential population figures are from U.S. Burl^au of the Qe/Jsus Stotnttcat Abstracts of the United^ totes, J 970, page 5 (reference 35 J. , 
^Not all states Included. Seetofumn 3 for pumrber of states reporting. '* ^ ' ;** v . 

SOURCE: The Office of Education's Biennial Survey of Education. ^ ' " *« ' - 



OTBER SURVEYS 



From time to time, ^jjofessional associations have col 
iected public school adult education statistics.. A bst would 
include. The National Education Association (for the years' 
1950-1951, 1968-69 arid 1969-70; references 23, 24>^d 25); 
th^ Adult Education Association (for the yeai, 1952-53, 
reference '28),^ an(J the National Association for Public 
Continuing and Adult Education, as well as its predecessor, 
the National Association for Putdic School Adult Education 
(for the yeaps 1965-66 to the present, references 20, 21 and 



22). The American Association for Junior Collets included 
statistics'' o;i the number of adult students m the country in 
lis annual directories for 194748 through 1958 (wferences 5 
ahd T). ' . ' ' 

, ,One-time reports with public school adult education 
jtati^tics^^vcj. been,' prepared /by the* National Opinion 
Research Comiqil for 1962 (reference 18) and, the Council of 
Chief State S^ol Officers fot 1966-67 (reference l5). ' 
The figures^if) these reports are included ifut^t table A. 



MAKING COMPARISONS 



Bas€>s Differ ^ ; 

It is cfear from how they evolved that differences rather ' 
than similarities have characterized past surveys on aldult 
.jfducation. Sume stu^e^ excluded adult volitional educa 
tion, other% chose not to tabulate information on public 
community or junior college adult (sducation, almost ajl of 
the, surveys asked no questions about how the 'adult 
education prugAms cooperated with various puWic and 
private agencies and organizations. Bg^cause the -surveys used 



iuch widely different bases for their data, comparisons ou^t 
to be made, only with grave^ reservations. * , 

To cornplicate mattery furthe'r, tfiere are other differences 
as well. First, some surveys were* based on information 
supplied by the state departments of education while others 
came from direct sampling. Second, some surveys "bor- 
rowe^**^ data from other research to achieve the final 
^timates. Third, most of the studies did not distinguish 
part 'time from" full*time students. Finally, m sonic^urvey^, 
the enrollment figures were based on "cumulative registra 



> 



tion/' thai is, on figures which refle^^tTthe enrollment of 
one teaching period added to another. Thus, if a student 
took a course two sessions in a row^ he would be counted 
twice. All of these problems are clearly evident in the data in 
text tables A and B. ' 

National To tab Ma^ State Differences ..^ 

Even- when two surveys have sirnilar , totals and ^pear 
comparable,' an analysis of the. detaileti parts of each* can 
■"reveal that the .two surveys are not alikci^ A comparison was 
made between Homer Kempfer's Adult Educatiort Activities 
its the Public 5(^t>t?/s (reference J 9) which was completed in 
1947 and the 1947 edition <3f the^B^nnial Survey (feference 
48). Kempfer's survey showed that 2,128,8^7 persons were 
enrolled m*adult education and the biennial gives the figure, 
1,990,005.-'^^ • ' . '* . 

* The bienniaFs figure is^'lhort ^ Kerhpfer'a b^ only 6.5 
percent. However, this sunilanty between national totals of 
the two studies is^ ipisleading. Perusal of the numbers state by 
$tate reveals wide differences. Such an Una jy Vis .was done 
using the Kempfer data for ih& 48 states and D.C as a base.. 
I^oring the -direction of the drffereJccs, forgetting a.bout 
pluses and mmuses, and focusing msteid on the magnitude of 
tl)e differences between states, a ^percentage difference for 
each state w^ obtamed. These figures were then add^d and 
divided by 49 to yield ait afbsokite percentage difference for 
the avemge state of 129.6. ^ * 

Sigmncanfly, however, aU but two states, Rorida ^d 
Maryland, had an absolute percentage difference of less than 
6.5. Somehow the discrepancies fCr each state were pat- 
terned so as to largely cancel themselves out, resulting in thj 
reasdnably similar national estimate. 

.For a possibly more Tellable figure, a new national, 
enrollment total was derived by using the higher of 'the two 
enrollment figures given for bach state by the fwo surveys 
and arfdmg these together. The resulting total* of 2,764,403 
students was^30 percent more than the ongmal Kempfer 
total of 2.1 milhon (the ne\y estimate represents 1.91 percent 
of the U.S. population for 1947). To his credit, Kempfer. did 
suggest in the Teport on his survey that the true figure for 
adult enrollment in the public schdol^ for 194 7-48 was 



probably ».losei% to three milhon. Buth Kempfer's survey and ' 
tfie^ Biennial Survey findings ^eem to 'have been conservative 
approximations. ^ ' \ 

Cooperation of Respondents Varies 

The previous discu^ion indicates that much^ of tfi^' ^ ^ 
early data on adult education has limited value because it 
was dervived from ^surveys that, becaiuse of tlieir designs^ 

fnnot be considered striuly comparable. Yhe anal>st 
ust also live with problems of collection. ^ • 
Sources for data- on adult education have not alvyays 
- provided complete information. Kempfej (reference \9) 
reported that' of the^4,815 school districts which received 
questionnaires only 68.8 percent sent in their replies. And 
18.2 percent pf those .who responded 'failed to givejen* 
roflment figures. Holden (reference 14) admitted that' he 
had to supplement data^ okt4ined from state departments 
of education with figured' from the Biennial Survey and 
^ ^the Digest of Annual State Vocgfiongl Education Reports. 
In updating his report in 1969 (reference 15), he ad^ed 
data from t^ Office 'p{ Education's Adult Basic Educa- 
tion (ABE) reports ^ind vocational education reports, to * 
the data provided by the states. ^ 

The failure ot some states to respond his continued to 
be a -problem. Since"" 1957-58, the n un3.be r of states pro- 
viding adult education figures^ for the .Biennial Survey has 
varied from 33 to 38. To date, no survey in this .series 
has been based on complete data fr.om all states and the 
EHstrict of Columbia. . . \ . • 

Supeys by private organizalions have not fared much 
better. The urban study by ^he National Education ^-As- 
sociation (NEA) in^* 1952 (reference 23) drew a 72.1 
^rcent response from the 1,232^ school systems which 
. were sent ' questionAaires, NEA . conducted two other 
surveys (references 24 and 25) and received even Jess 
cooperation. In. both cases, the survey was attac^hed to a 
.Sjcheduie for another purpose and was mailed to school 
'systems witfi enrollments of 6,000 or more, fn 1968 Only 
58.^ percent reported adult education data and in 1970, 
61.5 percent. ^ a 



Enrollment^ , . 



A FEW TRENDSi^ 



Despite ihese inaccuracies, it is possible to discern 
jgerieral changers and trends in adult education enrollments 
iij the public education school system. From the late 
twenties to the late sixties, tjie number of people par^ici 
pating m adult education throughout the public education 
system Intreased abput five-fold .while the population in 



ERLC 



1 infreas 



tffe United Stales had yet to double. Nevertheless,, the^ 
proportion- of the population ^involved inr public* school , 
adujt education within recent years is hardly more ^in 
two or three times what it was reported to be in the'lale 
twenties. ' ^ . \ 

• It IS interesting to note that, although an overall trend 
of growth IS unmistakable, there is consideVable variet)^ 
between different, studies in^ estimates for the years 1925 



22' 



lu 1950 and be>urtd. Even su^ numbers from the Biennial 
* Survey fur those years (reference I9)^indicate a^fairiy 
cunsislenl increase m adult eduutiun enrollments over that^ 
• period with'dri understandable dip at tfie endjof World War H 
^ (see text table B), / , \ ; ^ ^ " / 

. -The most recent adult educaUun figures available from the 
Biennial Surve> are fur ^the 1960 s (references 4, 12,^3^17, 
30,^ and 46). The> show that there was a sudden decline fn 
the rate of gruwth during thai decade. This nia> have be^ 
due tu the faa that *ihuse whu gathered the statistics nu 
r,.g,.K>^i^ii^f2£.^tihJk^^ tfom the Office of Educatiun^s vuca- 



tiun^l and technical educaitun artnual repurts (references 38 
through' 42, 44, am} 45^ in the Bienmal Survey data. 
Whatc\er the rcasun, the circumstance makes it all the rfiore 
important that 'cunsisteiitly -cjjmplete and accurate public 
•adult educatiun statistics be gathered frum this puint 
, forward. • ' • 



Adult Vocational Education ' 



t 



A rninor 'part t^f the growth in adult education can be 
attributed* to, growth in vocational education. U^ng vanous 
combinations q^tatisticS from the Biennial Survey and from 
his 'own questionnaire, Hoi den (refere/ice 14) compared 
'changes in enrollment for the 48* states an4 the^ District of 
CoFumbia for the years 19464J and 1956-57 and found an 
increase of 63 percent^; which be, broke down to 34.9 percent 
increase In adult vocational education and a 91.1 percent 
increase in 'adult general education. ^ ^ 

• More recently, his 1969 chaptpr pn "^dult Edujration 
in^the Public Schools" (reference 15), Holden shows that 
while the initial spurt of adulWgeneral education over adult 
vocational education ^enrollment in the years from 1946 to 
195,7 ha^s not been maintained^ adult 'general education - 
between the year$*194647 and 1966-67 continued to grow 
more 'riipidly overall than did public adult vbcatibnal 
education^diiring thojse same yea/s. * . - 

JTabie C. Enrollment Jn public adult generaLeducatio;} 
an^ public adult vocational education: 
r 194647 through 1966^7 



Adult genera! education 



Dace 



tnrol! 
ment 



Percent Percent 
increase increase 

over Over 
1946-47 1956-^7 



Ad^ft vocational education 
Percent Pert:ent 



Enroll 
ment 



1966-57 3,534,930 163.7 
,1966-67 2,562,31.6 91.1 
.■1946-47 1,340,637 



38.0 



3,065,170 123.4: 
1, SI 0,738 34.9 
1,342,149 



increase increase 
' ov<^r ' ovcr^ 
.1946-47 19_S6«37. 

69.3 / 



Based on Holden, 1969 (reference 15) 



' is often the case, these broad statistic!} caipoi^age the 
shorter trends. A re cent ^vocational education report frefer' 



ence 43) reveals there was a drop in tfie enrollment in aault 
vocational' education in 1969-70 at tfae rate of' - 12.6 percent 
fro^n the. preceding year. Tliis may be explained -by lateness 
in federal and state fundirfg,T)y a new emphasis on career* 
education for in*school students at the expense pT adult^ * 
programs, or by tKe new us^ of morj^fficient processing 
techniques which make^ it possible to avoid counting twic^ a^ 
•person ,who lakes more than one course. , . 

*The relatively steady growth in enrollments in Adult 
Vucationjl Education, in the pul^lic education school system 
-can hardly be challenged. Text Jable D indicates that the 
average yearly increase from 1963 to 1969 is 6.3 percent 
w;ith a total rise for this period of 43,7 percent. Indeed, tHe 
Vocational & Technical Education Annual Report for Fiscql 
Year 1967 (reference 40) projected an AduU Vocational 
Education figure of 4,189,500'fQr 1970 and 6360,W0 foi' ^ 
1975. The 1970 projection represents a 97^.3 percent increase ,^ 
over the 1963 figure and the 1975 projection represents an 
increas^of 206.2 percent over the 19^3 figure. 

o ■ t ■ ' . ' ^ 

Table D. Enrollment in Adult Vocational 
' ' ' Education:'1962^3^Through 1%9-70 ' 



Y^^^ Enrollment In public school 
Adult Vocational Education 

1962- 63 2,123,122 - 

1963- 64 . 2,254^99 
1964^5 2,378,522 » 
1965:^6 - f 2,530,712 

1966- 67 * 2,941.109 

1967- 68 * . . 2,957,070 

1968- 69 ^ - 3,050,466 

1969- 70 2,666.083 



AduR Vocational Educ^lion fAVE) statistics were not separated out 
from the general adult education statistics until 1963. when the 
Vocational Education Act, which required the mdej)jw*^'t*f«pofting— - 
of vocational education ^^tatlstlcs, wa^ passed. Aft^^;1963. figures 
include Gu^m. Puerto Rto^, and Virgin Islands. Pata In th($ table w^re 
taken from reports ort vocational education (references 38-42. 44, 
45). . • , " . 

Nevertheless, some reservations should be registered. 
AduU vocational education may be experiencing a real 
decline in popularity in thd publio^school systpm. The drop ' 

'^in 1969-70 adult vocational education statistics on adult 
education enrollments, may not have bjeen a 'flukerPrevious> 

. figures may have been inflated. Over a 20 year peri6d Holden • 
fpUnd thai, ihe{fivm a faster rate.of growth for adult general 
education; this also ^vesyDrfe pause. None of this necessarily 
proves that there has been a Sminution in the numbej of 
adult education participants in adult vocational education- 
people may be seeking such training from sponsors (such/as , 
empioyers or technical institutes) other* than the public 

^education schoolsystem-but it does suggest it- The current 

'survey sheds some light on the situatiorf^by providing 
additional statistics and evaluations by each state representa- 
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tive «n the unpor^apcejaf adalt vocational educatToh wt hiJ or 
her state. . ^ : 



CommUnity-CoUege^dult^ducation 



Q^ly merger (fata aip availabe ab^ut piiblii^^c^munity or 
junior college adult educatiom-Because the Biennial Survey's 
figures, although collected -separately, \Vere "reportecl in ' 
combination* with jother ^statistics, public community or . ; 
junior college adult education enrollment cannot 'be de- 
termined from that source. ^; 

Private associations have, collected more usfi^uFdata. The 
. Division of Adult Education Service of the National Educa* 
I tion" Association in its A Study of Urban Public School AdulC^ 
Education' PrO^ams, 1952 (reference 23), estimated that in 
1951-52, 388,703 peopje^were partipipjating in adult educa-, 
'tiop^in publicrJuhioV colleges. (Ovepa quarter million of this* 
sum came from the ^atel)f California alone.) Five years 
eaTli^r, the' figure .waJ half of that, or less thfn.20d,000.* The 
authors, of the reggrt. concluded that if the trend e^yident in 
1952 should .continue, enrollment in adult education in the 
public junior colleges should be "well over a million by 1960. 
That projection js now known to have been too high. Figures 
on^eniollment-iof adult -students, which were published in the 
directories of the j^merican Assgciation "of- Junior Colleges 
XAAJG) (references 5 arftj^7) never met the NEA projeelions 
but, everl with different states leporting, they increased '2.43- 
percen^ during the ensuing five-year period: 257,744. for 35 
States in 1951-52 and 2^,026 for 37. States in 1955^6.. 
(Here, too, a disproportionate number, 175,039.in 1951*52j 
came frofti California',) Unfortunately, the AAJC no longer 
publishes separate data on a^utt students'. 

Instructional Staff , . r • 

An examination of text4able- E indicates that over, the 
years, there has be en, an increase in the number of teachers 
for adult^'students. Other research also shows an increase: 
Data presented in A Study of Urban Public School Adult 
Education Programs, 1952^ (reference 23), indicate that 
between 194647 and 1950*51 for the smallest citios sampled 
(N=155) there was 'an incfease-of llQ.4'percenfMn the 
number of teachers. The increase was 63£ percent for 
medium-sized cities {N=I39); and only 25.3 percent for the 
largest cities (N=65). These results are consistent with 
contemporary enrolljneht figures which show that adult 
.education was growing faster in<>the smaller communities 
than in the larger. ^ * • * * ' 

Patterns in the ratio of. students to teachers are more . 
difficult ta discern. A higher numbeY of students to stalT. 
during and- immediately * after the Second World War is 
i^iderstandable*; Figures for^more recent years fluctuate 
ai;oun3 a ratio of 50 students tb one teacher, althou^ for 
any one^year actual class isizes^may differ widely from the 



Table £. fvlunibers of instructional staff In 

public school ardult education and - 
r-* . ^ ratios of students per teacfier: 
1 925-26 thrt)ugh 1969-70 



Rcfel-ence 



Kempfer, 1949, 0"^, FSA 
(19) . 



■,.0.: 



"Statis; 
Year 



1925-26 
T927-^8 
929-30 
1*931 -32 
1933-34 
1.935-36 
1937-48 
193'9-40 
'194H2 
* 3^4^-44 
1945-46 



instruc- 
; tfonral 
suff* 

*21f213 
*22^04 
* 30,043 
28,432 
>2,8S2 
29,217 
36,54S 
, 42,544 
"41*070 

21,153 



Average- number 
oj students * 
per teacher' 



WooBward,'J-960, OE 
(48) ' ^ 

NEA, 1952 (23) 

Woodwar<l, 1960,OE (4^) 



Schloss tfnd Hobsor>, 
1961,OE(30)' 

'Woodwar<i,M961,OE (49) 



Hobson and Schioss, 
1963, OE (15) . 

Hobson ar?d Schloss, 
J964,*0E(13) 



; 1947-48 31,356 

* 1949^50 46,667 

1950- 51* *85,&93 

1951- 52 52,804 
1953-54 50,301 
1955*56 62,704 



38.9' 

44.6 

41.5 

46.5 

52.7. 

48.2 

49.3 

48.3 

59.% 

68.9. 

79.9 

63.^- 
55.1 

42.4 

48.6 
54.1 

50'.6 



1957-58 4J),587^ 59,2 



1958- 59 80,500 * 42.6 dup!^ 

(studcn^ts) 
36.0 undupl*'- 
• ' (students) 

1959- 60 *42,396 ^ 53.8 



, National Center for Education 1963-64 
Statistics (NCES), 1967, 0£ (46) 

Hutcilinsand Barr, 1968 (17) 1965-66 

Barr and Scott, 1971, OE (4) 1967-68 

NAPGAE, 1970(21) 1968-69 

NEA, 1^68(24) * ' 1968-6^ 

^EA, 1970(2^') * * 1969-70 

NAPCAE, 1971 {22J^ l969-*70 



1961-62- Ml, 053 
♦37,302 



*54,077 
*38,668 
83,175 
46;033 
46,412 
104,856 



60.8^ 

5§.6 

49 J 
94.7 
51.4 
28.4 
28.1 
47.5 



^ No differentiation between full-time and part'tlme. 
'See tc^jt tables A/ and B for companion enrollment figure^ artd 
comments on da^ bases and definitions. 
♦Not all states Included^ . 
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dverdge. ItVuodv/drd (reference 49) -found average class 
J^size. for /ddult edacdtiuli «n 1958-59 to be 25, tfie niedn. 
number /of classes /or teachers was 1.8. with the av^erage 
ranging from 1.5 for.sTTiall communities to 2.3 fur the larger 
ones, Mso, the mean number of students per^teachgr*^aried'" 
from J5 for* ftie small cities to 65 for the^larger ones. 
Seemingly 1 adult eduwatiun teachers in the^larger com'mufiF 
ties ji^d- the heavier work loads^ ' /. / 
. » Differences ui instructional respoqsibilities, with class'size 
as ui/e of thi? crii^na, s)?ere Teflected in the job designs.. TJiere 
'wer^ well over three times as many pa^d full-time -teachers m 
ihe/largcr cwnirpunities as in the smaller ones. For 1958-5p 
WtH>dward uiicovered fur her total sample 1.2 pej^ent paid 
f^ll-tfine teachers, 89.8 percent p^^d part-tTnie teachers, 3.6 ^ 
^rceVii' regular te^Jchoi's who uaught adult glasses ^withuut 
► /iddiiiunal Lompensauon, and 4.4 perc€nl\^lunteer teachers. 
/Tire -"SAPCA^ Almanac for 1970 (refereke 21*) listed for the 



1968-69 Vh^l year 'for 41 States arid the *DistHct of , 
Cujum^ia 5,'781 full-timejnstructors and 77,394 pj/it-time; 
instructGfTs, 9J.0 percent W all instructors were, ^ then, * 
' part-time personnel* Fot' l'969-70 for 47 States /^d the 
District of Cofumbia (NAPCAE Almanac] 1971, Reference 
22), th« riuinbeis wef^ %4m full-tiriie ^nd 95,372 /part -Vp}^, 
instructors with part-time instructors represeatjng|'91 .0 per- 
cent of the total.' ' •• i \* 
Since neither uf thesej studies^ defined paijt-tinie or 
full-tpe ihstructiun in terjTis of the aumber of'cUssroom 
.hours latfght, it is remarkable that a difference .of a'few 
perceuia^* poin^^ separates the Woodward figure* and those. 
of^^^^APCAE. Th^ prjesent sarvey explicitly <lefin^ 
FulkimQ as 15 or mure hours of instruction per week. Also, 
the survey .was designed in a way that' allows oa^ to note 
changes in'^hd.ratio of part-tirne topfull-time frorn^^ne y^r . 



/ 



to the next. 
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INSIGHTS GAINED FROM PRE^^IOUS STUDIES 



Size of Community as Influen(^e 
oh Adult Education ' 



Table G. School district size and 
public adult education: 1952*53 



Several studies have shown that the sjze of a community, 
whether it is pari of a ichool district or^ city, has'impact on 
the"^ number of students who enroll in adult education 
courses. These surveys found that larger school districts or 
larger cities not only have more students enrolled but also 
that these students represent a larger proportion, or per^nt' 
ag0,-of the total populatiori than do-smarter comrhunities. 

The data from previous studies which indicate the trend 
described a'bove are as follows, * " ^ ^ 
^ Kempfer (reference 19) was the fijst to re,veal the 
relationship between the size of The scliool distric\ and 
enrollment in' adult education (text table -F), T , * 

** Table F. School district size and public , 

adult educationf 1947-48 



Nunr^ljcr of 
school districts 
' rcpiiaing 

218 r 

1^,207 



Size 
^ of 
population 

50,OQ1 artd more 
10.001 -50,000 
2.501 - 10,000 



Percent of 
school districts offering 
adult education courses 

96 • 
86.»7 
^ -74.$^ 



Fijprn table 3, p. 8, Kemp/er,'V949 (reference 19J 



» III his 1954 report Olds (reference 27, 28) uncovered the 

same dfreu relationship (text table G). 

• * \ 



School district 
size in estimated . 

^ populatiofi 1 

f 
\ 

over 150,000 
35,000 to 150,000 
9,000 -35,00Q 
900 - 9.000 



Percent of 
school districts offering 
adUitreducation courses 

98 

* 76 
, 58 
29 



From Chan 1 , p. 5, Olds, 1954 (reference 28) 

In 1961, Marthine Woodward (reference 49) in he 
confirmed these findings (text table H). 

/ Table H.. School district size and *' 
public adult'educatian: 1958-59 



r sli 



rvey 



Enrollment- 
size by 
grou^ 

Group I : 
Group 11 
Group Mi ' 



Enrollment 
in school 
system^ ^ . 

25^^9]^n¥bver 
12,oi)0.- 24,999 
i^0 - 11,995f 



' Percent of 
. school- dUstric IS off^rlng^ 
'"adult education cmrses 



'4 



88.6 
76.3 
- 31.0 



From text, p. 5. Woodward; 1961 (reference 49) 

in her sXimmary* from data imthe BiennJal'ySurveys from 
.1940-56 regarding adult education, Wood warM reference 48) 
reported that, for the^ entire period of Jvcr/analysi^, larger. 
Cities wcre^more Jikely to have adult .education than smal^r^ 
ones. For the 1955-56 biennium, for instance, 78.0 percerit 
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uf^the largest city systems ^offered adult- education courses 
compared with 8.0;p$rcent of the smallest cities. 



^Lhe ^ze of the community also seems io be a fattor 
r* determining- the V^'c^portion of a\3ults to children enrolled. 
NEA^s'^urban adul{r bducation study, 1/952 .(reference 23)^ 
* reveajQ(F. that »^f«the S|jnple ^f* 80 large cities, adult ^ 

- enrollment wa« 20/5 percent of ^day-lchool erirQllnief\l/of 

' ' 'chilQr6nr for the sanlple of 216 small cities th'^,goiiiparable ^ 

f .percentage \vas^.l 5.3. Woodward '-1961 (refereiice*49) .ob- 
' • served that her data fndicated an uiiduplicatcd, adult cnroU- 
c • inent of abuut'j? adults p^r. 100 elementary and Secondary'* 
^* school pupifspfoT Gruu^ I (largest) ischpol districils, whereas ^' 
^ \ the number Was about 1 2^ for every IQO*c}uTdreiTenroned'iii. ' 
Group It and III (sipaller) school distnCtS,. , V * 

Tli&^^^ojf^ferjtun between 4he si^e of a cofnniunity and the 
proportiol; of Its members that enrvll in adult education 
courses jnay heljJ us tu mal^ a j^redictiun about the future. It 
i& 1 well-known fact (see te'x< table I.) that the l^rend is for 
.smaFl sclioul distriots^to consoljdate into larger oiics. (^y > 
1969 only four staierfiad mure than*l,0dO scho6f districts, 
faJifomia, Illinois, N^brask^, and Texas.) As this happens we 
may expect to see an increase in the number of participants 
in adult public education. 0ne explanation for- the increase 
may be that a larger school dis^tnct can serve an d^ attract 
larger nu^mbets of adult studients because of ^ its more 
extensive resources furuls, staff, equipment arid facihties- 
^imd its'cenXralized organization. . 

Hys correlation also provides ari^ additional reason for 
conducting instikitionah adult education surveys through the 
states. Foxobvigus reasons, staj^ education agencies tend to 
have .much closer relationships to administrators in their 
state's largest school districts. *There fore, as. the number of 
. large school 'districts continues to increase, it seems likely 

- that the Importance of Ihe' Sta'te 'as a jurisdictional unit ^ 
\yithin adult education will ajso grcrw. * \* - 



, Table I. Jhe number of ScHqoI Districts:. 

194748 through 1969-70 * " 

Number of school districis' 

V947-48 94,926 ' 

'< . 195.7-58 .\ 47,594 < 

1 967-68 • - 22,010 
\ 1968-69 ; ^20,440 

' - 1969-70 , .19,169 

\ » 

' l^lydes opppung and nonopcraling school djslricis^ 
^'Ij9,>39 opj^ating school, disiricis. . • . * 

from dara in digest ot tducattonotStanstu^ 1970, pp-, 44*44 (refer- 
ence '31) and Fall lSf6S Stjti^tK> of PubU Schouh, p. 9 (reterehte 3). 

Greatest Growth in Small^Districts 
* . * . 

^ A second msiglit gained is that th^; greatest pra})ortional 
amount uf growth in adult etlucauou ha^ been occurring in 
districts "With" smallt^r 'p^pulatioiib. Tlic National Education 
Association's A StuJl' uf Urban Pijblit ,^c}um>I Adult I^Juta- 
tiun Programs^ 1952 (reference 23) cla5>sifieJ rcp(>rts fruin 
School s^steiiTS on the basis of the city si/.t* over 100,000 ui 
population was-cunsiJcred large, between 30,000 and 100,000 
was medium, and 2,500 'to 30,000, small. Of the 1,232 
miestionnairek'"hiaiIed to the vandUs cities, 72,1 pc rcenl^ve 
.^o(j»e tjpe of repl>, (Responses were received from approxi- 
mately 84 perc^t of the lar^e cities, ^^^erccnt -of tlie 
medium-sized cities, and 69 percent of theTmall cities/ This 
suggests that the data may be biased.) Respondents were asked 
to, compare fheir enrollments for the years 1946-47 and 
1950-51, Overall, the increase in^enrullment for the five'year 
period was 51.2 percent, with the large cities reporting ?7T2 
percent, medium cities reporting 87,7 percent, and small cities 
reporting 100,3 pere^nt. The finding that whereas 32,9 pe*rcer)t 
of the smaller cities had no program -tn ^^^^2 
percent of the large crties had no pVogr^Sh ij^ 154*6-47 sugjJW? 
that smaller cities caii make greater proportional increases 
more readily than large ones. 



SUMMARY* 



Although past purveys differ from each other in many 
ways- they have had different sponsors, depended upon 
different groups for information and not always agreed in 
their -'results -there are several things to be*ieamed from 
them. - ^ * ' , 

Some of the things we can jearn lrom past studies are tltat 
enrollment figures are the common gauge used for measuring 
adult^ education, that t^ey are generally ayailabfe with 
varying degrees of reliability', that instructional staff statistics 
^re provided less often, that adult vocational' education 
figures have been used to- supplement B^ult general education 



figures and that the growth pattern in these two areas iSr 
not the same, tliat only meager data are available on % 
public community or junior college adult education, that 

"f^w ^tternpts have been made to-i5eep track of the extents 
of coop|5ration between institutions doing adult education, 
that gross figures mask wi,de divergencies, that de- 
scriptions ""of^nds of adult education vary, that larger 
cities and larg<^ school "distnctsu have proportionally more 
people engaging in adult education, and that greatest 

^prv]portional growth uf ^dult education seems to occur in 
smaller pppulatipn units. 
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\ ' .* . . COISCLUSION , ' . ^ * 

' , Lessons from eaiher sucve>s were applied in designing the - past pattern of partial response and the need to eraptw sup 

presont survey. Previous efforts had us&d di,ffcrent data bases, plemental data prompted NC|f8 to tr> to obfain complete ^'ta 

' making comparisons difficult. It therefj^re seemed advisable from all respondents and have the data-origfnate from the states 

"^-to the researchers to design a survey wfeli^^ould bejepeatcd '''onlyJn^procpssing^aanalyzingthe retunis,NCESpaid^tteji* 

time after^time, which would establish continuity in survey- tioji to, the problem 0/ dUplicite registrations, the iinpact of^ 

iQg, and to.incorporate in the new dnfa collection instrument adult vocational education, the ^xtent of community college , 

. a device foi gathering eorpparable statistics. Because national adult" education, cooperat.fveely-offerfd programs, the i;i- 

totals tend to mask std-te differences, the National C^ter for crease in full-time instructional staff, the growth of adflU 

£ducation Statistics (NCE^ret}u(^ted that data for thtsstirvey education in smaller {Population groups, and the influence of 

* .be repoftedtn sutTicicnt det5i|to avwid misinterpret ationTThe population and school district sizeW adult. education. 
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JTie Jhresent Survey 



The need for current data on adult education in the public ' 
^hools was«di&cussed at the 1968 meeting of the National 
Association of Public School Adult Education (now the 
I^ational Association for Public Continuing ^nd Adult Educa 
IJon-NAPCAE). To meet the need, the association asked the' 
US. Office of Education iOE) to do a survey, a task force 
from the National Coyni^il of State Directors of Adult 
Eduction, an affijiat/ of NAPCAE, was appointed to 
. provld^i advide. The task force, undcflhe cliaimianship of 
James 'Fling oC Florida offered guidance and assistance 



throughout Mhe study, John P. Moran of Maine and 
Richard Gartripr of Texas assisted Mr. Fling as members 
\within the U.S. Ofilce of Educatioa, the National 
Center for ^Education Statistic? (NCES) designated Imo- 
gene E. Okes the project sponsor. She worked with the 
task force to develop the questioriiaii^, define terms, and 
resolve problerti|as the^ occurj^ed during the survey. The 
Couijrf and NAPCAE received reports on the progress of 
ihe-^esearch at their annual meetings. 



, THE DESIGN 



The task before the NCES staff was to design a survey 
that would come to gpps with the situation In adult* 
education so accurately and thoroughly that it might 
become the model survey in a field where experimenta- 
tion with survey designs and incomplete data were (jDm- 
monplade. It was agieed that, to become a model, a 
survey would need to^ possess two characteristitj^. first, its 
data would need to bv^^rate and complete, second, 
.the data would need to^be comparable. 

^Vith these gods in mind, NCES I decided that the 
survey would consist of statistics . collected from the 
states, through the use of a standard survey form, on the 
number of studeiits and instructors involved in public 
adult edti^tion m each state. The survey would ask the 
states to distinguish betweeji those involved jn fede rally -, 
state- or locally -sponsored programs (For a definition of 
"sponsoifed," see glossary.) and between thc^e people in- 
volved part-time or full-tyne. 

The decision to gather the data from the state agencies 
was mad6 for severaf reasons* The state educatioiidepart- ' 
.ment was a standard institution in every ^tate, through 
the^State, NCES contacts with^the field "could be cen- 
tralized.^ln a4dition, by using the states, NCES hoped to 
maki it easier* for the survey to be repeat^ in the future 
and , for the results to be comparable. An4 l^ecause the 
data were reported by state, they . could' be analyzed by 
sta;e. Each state then, could^ make * use o^ the data for ^ 
its own 'pUtposes^ and, because the survey was to be a 
qomplete (universe) study, ^each state could compare its 
own charaeteiistjcs in public 'adblt educatjon^ with those * 
identified by the survey in other slates. Further, if and. 
when the survey were io be repeated, each state 5|fild 
easily compare the ne\y results with those of this first 
survey, and draw condusions^ about state*wide trends. 



Finally, NCES was hopeful that, as they participated in 
this first survey, more state education ofiicials^ would 
realize the extent qf adult education activities in their 
state and that this realization mi^t lead to their report- 
ing those activities on a regular basis* 

Early intentions were to collect adult education data only 
.on programs in the public schools. Some states, however, 
objected that using this channel would eliminate their Teports 
altogether. It was decided to extend the survey^to include 
pufilic community colleges. In each state, sfatistTcs were 
therefore collected from two administering authorities' the 
state^education agency (referred to else^^ere as SEA) and 
the office responsible for public community and junior 
colleges (referred* to as CC). it v4s decided that vocational 
education figures for adults could be reported as part of 
either or both of the reports from these two administering 
authorities. The choice was ther individual state's. 

A decision was also neeaed on how firoadly to define 
adult education. NCES decided to use an inclusive definition 
because the larger numtyr provides the greater reliability 
needed when adAlt education is being studied in relafion to 
other ^riabres. ^ ^ ^ " \ 

Adult^ education was, thelrefore, defined as' ^organized 
instruction designed to meet the educational needs of 
persons beyond compulsory school age, whether or not the*y 
have interrupted or completed their formal full time school 
ing:" 
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Esta^lu hing the Data 



Having decided to collect data from the states, NCES had 
nexTloj determine which and how much data to collect. 
After consulting th6 . task force, NCES decided that an 
important objective would be to gather comprehensive data 



Table ^Coordinator appointed by chief $tate school officer to collect and report staltstfcs for the survey on^adult* 
, education in the.pubHc education system, bjy State or other area: United States 1968-69 and 1969.-70 



Table d.— CoorAnator appointed by chief -S^tati sohjool d'fHcex to collect and fcport 
statistics for the survey on a^lt/cdycati-op ia the public: education. 
sxst&, by StaifLor other area: United States, 1968-69 and. 1969-70 



' J? j 






3 — 

Coordinator 






state or other a;^ 


Adult education 


Statistical 'services 






State 
director 


Admin- 
istrator 


CEDS* repre*' 
^ s^tattve 


Ot^jer 
services Ijf 


Other 2/ 




. 50 S&ates and D.C 

Ai abasia . 
Alaska 
Ari'zona 
. Arkansas 
Caiifprftia ^ 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware - ' 
District pi toluabia' 
Florida 

Ceorgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
IndiaTi^ 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentycky 
' Louisiana * . 
Maine 

M^rylaitd ' » . 

Massachusetts . i 
Michigan , 
Minnesota 
' Mississippi 

Missouri - 'V 
Montana * ^ 
Nebraska 
Nevada ^ * 
New HajRpshire 

New Jersey 

Jfew Mexico • '~ 

New York 

North Caifolina 

Nbrth Daicota 

OHio 

*Ckl^^ 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
{Uiode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vercjont 
,yirginia 
Washington 
West Virginia <^ 
• Wisconsin 
lifyomiiig " ^ * - 

vOutlyijig areas 
<> * 

Aserican S2uaoa ' t 

Canal 2one 
» . Guan 

Puerto Rico • 

Trust Terr., Pac\ 

Virgin Islands 



27 

X 



-X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

. x" ^ 
x 



^ - 




X 



X 



X 
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*CEDS - Cocaait^c on Educational Data SystCBS. . 
1/ Includes. planning, research^ and evaluation officers. 
J/, Includes, occjji^tional and vocationa^specialists. 
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on a seiected list gf federall^^-fiinded .(tlfal ji, sponsored) 
adult education programs.. ? 

Like earlier decisions, thi^one was made with the ^oalin 
mind of producing a comprehensive, accurate model survey 
I that would result m comparable data. The federal programs 
had the attractive qualities of being found m most states, 
with some programs present in all; ancl of already being 'the 
subject of 'data reporting, because oT federal accountipg' 
requirement^. For these jeasons, NCES supposed thaU>rt?e 
the states had reported data on these pro-ams, it would be 
_easy for NCES -to compile the statistics and cumpare those 
" received from- each state. ^ . 

Th& situation, however, turned out to b& much more 
explicated. Indeed, enumerating tl^ federal adult eviuca- 
tion programs became a research project in itself. At the, 
time the survey was begun, the only resource available 'was 
the two-part inventory co[n piled on contract b5' Green Ipigli 
Associates for the Pre^dent's National Advisory Committees 



' on Adult Basic .tducatron and ui\ Lxtcnsioh and Continuing 
Education (references 10 and,. U) which listed prograhis 
ui effect in 1967." By going tlirbugh the progranis one by 
one and identifying those which sgecified that public 

'school systems were ^igiblc faf funding, NCE3^ arrived at 
a list of 55 federally-sponsored adult education programs. 

Frqm these the task forcx Vas asked U> select tliose^ 
program^ they knew "to be in operation jn the greatest 
numbeV of states. To Oiis 'iisjxof 24 federal programs 
added thre^ more and verified' tlic-l'ui^cncy of all 
2T. As soon as Ihey. became avaifablcf, Quattlebaum's 

'^compilatiqn of federal education programs (reference 2^))' 
and the directory of the federally-supported adult education 
programs compiled by the^ Aduit^ bducation Associa- 
iion/USA (reference i) were cxanimed to confirm the 
existence and- infportance of the 27 progranis. Tliese pro- 
grams were then listed un the furni of the present survey* 
(For the li^t, s& text table J,) 



Progr^ 



^ Table J. The 27^ selected federai programs: 1968-69 and 1969-70 

Adminisiering Agc?icy . . ^- * Descripiion 



1. Aduii Basic Education U.S. Office of Education, Department uf Provtdei literacy educauon for adults age 18 and over. Their goat ii» to 



2. Aduit VocaUonai Ed> 
ucatipn ^ 

3. Cml Defense Adult- 
Education 



4. Manpower Develop^ 
mcnl and Training 

5. Medical Seif-Heif*^ 

Train iitg 

6. Training of Workers 
with Older Ameji- 
ca^s 

7. Training of Senior 
Citizens as School 
Aides . 

S. Se|f*support Edu- 
cation and Train- 
' . IngS? Parents 

9,* WIN (Work Incen- 
live Program) 



10. Vocational Reba- 
bifjtatlon for . 

' ^MentallyHandicapped 



Health, Education, and Welfare (^^M 

O.S. OKice of Education, Department 
of HEW 

^ Jomtiy ^dtmntstered by U.S. Office of* 
^Educ^ion and Department of Defense 



lotntly administered by VS. Office of 
Education and Department of Labo^ 

Public Heaith Service (Department of 
HEW) y 

Administration on Agti^^, Social and 
Rehabilitation Sffvice {Departtnent of 
HEW) ' 

. • ; • - 

Administration on Aging, Social ancf , 
Rehabilitation Service (Department of 
HEW) ■ . 

Coflnmunity Services Administrationi 
Social and Rehabilitation Services 
(Departmentof H^W) 

Jomtly;^ administered by Community 
Services Administration, Social and Re- 
habilitation Services (Department of 
HEW) and the Department of Labof 

Rehabilitatior> Services Administration, 
Social and Rehabilitation Services (Pe> 
partment of HEW) 



reach the 8t^?;grade level of education. 

PrCrvides adults with trair^higor /ctrainmg in occupational skills. 

Provides "Education in personnel and family *survlWf, fadiu|osical 
monttorrng, and shelter management traming, initi^al and rcfresfier 
courses for adult students andcertificalJon'if teachers. Program being 
phased out. . 

Institutional and on-job training and retraining for the unemployed 
and underemployed Sge 1 7 aod over. #. ^ 

Provides citizens with health and sani^tion training for survival of 
natural or national dUasters. 



y. 



Provides career training of social workers, housing managers, ctc.*on 
problems of the elderly. ^ 



Tr^m^ retired people to be part time assistants in elementary and 
secondary^ schools. 



Improves vyork skills and employabihly of persons ovqr age IS who 
are rcceivirrgaid to families with dependervt children. 



PrgviJcs basic education and skill training to impiovc employability 
of meil, women, and out-of -school youth age 16 and over in families 
receiving aid to dependent children. First offered in FY 69. , 



Provides education to disabled aduftslo be self supputlin^, f/oqucntly 
a reimbursable service in regular school classes. 



ERIC 
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J>ble J. The 27 selectecf^ederaf progftms: J968.G9 and 1969-70~Cofitfnued ' 



Program 

Cuban Refu^cfc 
, Program. * 

Agriculture dnd 
,Homc Economics * 
Education 



Administering Agency 



Description 



Sowiai ^nd R^habilftation'Set vices (Depart Impr^ve^ skills of Cuban refugees to help them become scj^niL- 



ment of HEW) 

Federal tAten>ion Service (Depaflmenl 
of Agrjculture)' 



Department of Defense 



A(mcd Forces Off- 
duty Volunteer Ed- 
ucation Program for 
Military Personnel: 
Atr Foroe, Army, 
NaVy and Matfnes 



Proitct /00,OQO Department of Defense 



sufficient. 

Provides instruction in agriculture and home economics for 
farm fanci2Jies. Program reoriented also to serve low income 
urban families,^- . 

Offers high school completion courses to enlisted^men on ac- 
tive duty* Sometimes contracted to public school systems in - 
vicinity of military bases. 



Pro|tct YfanN 



American Indians 
Adult Educatiorty 
and Emple^ 
ssfsiance 

r^^en5hlp Eduva 
Uon a/td Training 

Federal Prisoners 
Educational and Vo- 
cational Trammg 



Dtpartmerft tjf C^efcnse 



Bureau of Indian Affajfs (Departmeni uf 
Inferior) ^ * - t 



nmigfatiotTdnd Natur^I'uation Sefvives 
Department of^ Justice) 



-Tr<iining m Corrct- 
tions, Criminal |us- ^ 
•tice. Law Enforce- 
ment^ 

Neighbofhoda 
Youth Cops^ 



Mtw Careers 



Operation Main 
stream 



)qb Corps Trainirt^ 
foA'oung'Men and 
Women 




Offers remedial aji^ sl^itt education to men normally^ rejected^ 
for military service to enable them \o fuAction while in mili- 
tary li^ and productively when they returr) to civilian life. 

^ 

Designed to mcrease chances for employment in civilian life of 
men leaving the service. 

Offers adult basic education, orienution for world of work, 
dnd skill training to American Indians and. Alaskan natives. 

. ■ . . /' ■ 



"Pf divides classes in English language and American government 
for aliens who wish»to become naturalized cttiiens of tic U,S. 



t ,of Pnsons^ ( Departrtjent^df justice) Offers U teracy , high school completion, and skill training to 

t prisoners to prepare ihem tosucpcssfuUy reenter society. 



Office af La* Enforcement As5ista.nu€ 
(Departrlient of |ustice} 



jointly adtnliWered by Department of 
Labor ar\d Offiife of Econonr^c Oppor- 



tunity 

jointly ddlsoim^ 
Labor and Office ( 
tunity 



y Department of 
con^ic Oppor- 



Provides law enforcement personnel with tnservice professional, 
vocational, technical or^ubprofcssional traming to improve the 
quality of present and prospective correctional, criminal justice 
in state or jocal governments. 

1 * 

Provides literacy and occupational training to out-of'school 
youths age 16-21 from low-income familits. 

Develops subprofessional entry employment in ih"^ubiic serv- 
ices for unemployedlow income adults, includes basic educa* 
tion. > ' * • 



^ jointly idminlstred by 
Labot imd-^f ficr*trf 6c 
tunity 



r 



Offers basic education and training in community beautiftca- • 
tion for onc.to^ine houi^ of -per weekly chronically unem- 
ployed adults over agc^2* * ^ * 

1968-69, Office .of EconomiO^Oppor-, Offers basic educatioft and $ktll trair^ing to youths age 16-21, 
tunity ;*1 969-70, Department af Labor ' ^to help them obt»n and retains job. j. 



Migrant and Seasonal Office .of Economic Opportunity 
Farm Workers 



1/ 



Offers migrant and seasonal farm workers and non-English- 
speaking peop|e*vocational tFalnPhg ranging from Grief evening 
sessions to extended daj' courses, to£habIc them to move in^o 
the community. * , ^ ' ^ ' 

i 



Program 



Table J.' The 27 selected federal programs: 1968-69 and t969-70-Continued 

« Dcscrip|ft)n / ^ 



25. " Cpmrnuniiy Ac^^on 
Program 



26, VI5IA.(Vglun- 
lecfs in Service To 
America] 

27. Management Ocvel* 
opment and Tram- 

* in&- . 



Administering Agency « 
Office of Economic Opporlunily 

Office of Economic bpportunily 



Smaii Bustne$$ Administration 



' thai 



States 1^'ere also requested to supply NCES with mfor* 
mation on federal programs other than the 27 listed. - 

No. less important thin the data on feSeral programs 
was the data supplied by the states on locally- and 
state-sponsored programs. Rather than impose possibly ir- 
relevant ^tegones on the states in , their reporting of 
^these program^ NCES suggested nori^, on the assumption 
that the data supplied would sort itself out once it had all 
i^n compiled. 

As desirable as it might have been to have detailed 
information^ about subjects taught, characteostics of stu- 
dents, financial arrangements,, and other particulars relevant 
to aMult education, N€^S knew that most states would not 
have sutistics. on such information available. Therefore, tt 
was decided to rennet the initiaP survey to the two most 
important items: mimber? of students and numbers of^ 
msjtpictors. But even these two iterns became complex when 
they were broken djdfwn into the categories of foil-time and 
part-time, for two successive yeais (1968-69 and ! 969*70), 
and from two administering authx)rities (SEA and Ct). ' 

After, consulting with numerous people, NCES established 
the defmition for full-time as'lSTiours or more of teaching 
or learning peV week^^This was despite the fact that some 
slates considered 20 hours as part-time, and that 12 huoVs 
was common. When returns came in, it was noted that the 
Gflifomia education code stipulated te^ houts or more per 
week as full-time, . ' \ - c 

' Originally the^Jan was to pcjlect da.ta'fpr one year only. 
But, as it b^me evident that the states would leceiVe the 
survey form late in.|he school year, data were requested for 
,the, precedmg year anji estimates for the current year! (By 
the time returns^ came m, data^ for the second year were 
gpnerally actual counts rather than estimates.) Thus NCES 
was able to make#additional analyses about changes in adult 
education* from <xsk year to the next. 

To mmunize program duphcation, it was decided that 
programs which were sponsored by more than one level uf , 
government would 4>e reported uadel^\ the. highest level ^f 
government sponsorship. When the governmental level ^f 



Supports locaHy-initiaied programs in literacy and Engli^ as a 
second language for adults over age 1 8 of iow income to pre- '- ^' 
pare them to meet jpb training and employment require ments." 

Trains volunteers to wo^in utban areas and deal with prob-\ ' 
lem$ of education, home-makingi health, recreatioa, etc. ' 



Provides present and potential small business owners, particu ' 
1arly American Indians, Negroes and mcmbers^f the popula* - 
don who^havea low Income wit^ daytime and evening instruc- 
tion in the principles and funcUoning of manage mc^nt. 
t 

spt)nsorship is mentioned, this generally means the primary 
(major) source of funding. Programs which received money 
from more than on^ federal source were to b^ reported under 
the principal contributor. Thus entries w^ould not be re- 
pealed. In addition, respondents were^asked t6 .estimate the j 
percentage of students which, according ^o theif experience, 
were probably beisg counted twice, (See SiscuSsion'on page 
27 and table 6 for information on enrullment duplication 
obtained from this survey.) > - . ^ 

The goal ^f prodmgiig reliable data was kept in mind by 
the NCES staff from the beginning to the end of the survey 
^.^ort. Some of the measures undertaken to accomplish that 
goal were described earlier, others wUl be aold of In the 
coming pages. Here, it is approprftleif^aps, to summari/e 
them all in one place:" ^ ^ ^ . . 

I. Detailed data were specifically requested of the slates 
on the 27 federal prdgfams; ^ " . 
* 2. Data were obtaint^ frbm all of the^ states, an^ only 
* data from the states*, as gathetecT for th^ current 

survey, were used; . l '—'^ 

3. Independent tests were run on J5 percent o£thc data; 

4. Selected statistics ^TronTjliis i^mey were compared 
with statistics frc«Vi oth^r sur^ys in areas relattd 'to 
aduh education; and . , ^ 

5. Rank-difference correlations wexe A^uniputed with sc^ 
lected statistic^ to indicate relationship. 

Reviewing the Draft 

Ihi task%f%r(^ tested the feasibility of the survey ^ 
instruments^iyfe* cir<fulating a draft to a few potential re 
spondents. their" ju4gments were^that the form could be 
completed without great difficulty and should yfcld the 
desired.laformation. • " ' ... 

A total of 57 persons werci consulted about the deslgu of 
the survey including adult education spccialisU, education 
d^ta systems representatives, executives u|^prufc$siona1 associ 
aUons, and officials in the U.S. Office of Ejiucaiion ,and 



other federal agef\CiCs- Tlie> provid 
desigji, "definitions, data ' item^; 
respondent reaction, data collection, 
table shells. 



d, a^ce. on form 
federaN programs, 
^d construction af 



' ' ' . > : . . . • ■ 

! Approval the survey was ^nted by th? Bureau of the 
Judget (now Office of Management and Budget) in Kj^rch 
1970.^ The form was assigned the number OE-2323^nd 
mailed m the states. • 



CONDUCTING THE SURVEY 



Collecting the Data 



On <^Aprii 24, 1970, packages containing a letter of 
explanation," several copies of form OE-2323 with instruc- 
tions, and a return postcard for^reportmg the name of the 
person designa.ted to re^sent the state ki coord^ating adult 
edi^cation statistics were maUed to^ach Chief St^te School 
Officer 'fSee appendix ). Copies w^re sent tp the state 
Directors oT Adult Education and to 'the state representatives 
on the Committee on Educational Data S>stems(CEDS) for 
their information. * 

By telephone and hy letter, NCES encouraged the states 
to aisip coordinators to collect the statistics from the 
various^ sources with iiTThe *gf ate and prepare the data for 
sub^mission Table I shows that of the 57 coc^ainators, 
two't birds ere adult*educators and one-third from statistical 
or vocational services. N% 

The first tw o completed forms OE-2323 were received on 
-May 22, 19^0 B> October 15, 1970, returns from ten states 
and four outlying areas were still outstanding. The last form 
was received in March, 1971. 

TestingTiie©,ata*s Quality 

^ When about 75 percent of the returns were in, four tests 
were run'fo determine the a*dequac>' pf the data. The first 
test checked coniprchensiveqgjs in completing the surve> 
form the notion being that Ihe degree of careful attention 
to the several items of information requested would be one 
index of the degree of confidence that couldbe placed in the 
information the state had provided. The states^^ece graded 
by whether they had supplied an explanatory cover letter, 
information about duplication, parallel data for enr611ments 
and instructional staff, data for *both years, as v7ell as by 
whether they had r;eported programs in groups or by specific 
program. ^ 
^ The second test compared the figur|s supplied by the 
states m 1968-69 for this survey ^ith reports for the 
same yeaf from the four Office of Education's adult 
education program offices' Adult Basic Education (ABE), 
Adult Vocational Education (AVE), ©vir Defense Adult^ 
Education (CDAE) and Manpower Development and 
Training (MDT). Comparison of a state's individual pro- 
grams with Office of Education program data revealed 
greater differences when pxogpnis were described sepa- 
rately than when statistics were summed for all four 



pfograms. In other wor^s aggregated figures tended tO 
'hide discrepancies ih the detail data. 

Data on each of the four Office of Education adult 
education programs were checked m turn. For ^bE, the 
figures gathered^by thv NCES survey were essentially the - 
s^me as those gathered \dult Baste Education Office 

for its own purpose^ In the few uistances where there was a 
considerable difference between the two sets of figures ut a 
particular siate, th^^state coordmator responsible wib cin- 
Tacted. In each case the explanation was ,that eitfit^r coto 
munity college figures had beeryncluded in the NCES survey 
count or that ABE program figures had been combmed witlu 
several other simili3r, smaller programs. 

E;tplanations for why the vocational education figures of 
NCES and the OE program office differed were more general. 
They, were that defimti^s posed a problem, that it was 
difficult to differentiat^Fetween adults and other kinds of 
students, that the Adult Vocational Education program in a 
particular state was so, small that the data had not been 
worth collecting, th^t variations ui adult education admuiis- 
tration fi^d influenced the re{k)rtingof the figures, that form 
OE-2323 requested x)nly the public education portion ofthe 
adult vocational programs in the state, and thftt additional 
" aduh vocational edui^ation-figurerappeared ets^swherelrf fhSf 
state's return. ' ^ 

This last reason was particularly true for Massachusetts, 
New Jersey^ anj New York. The second to last reason applied 
to Arkansa%Jdaho, and South Carolina which, although they 
had. adult vocational education programs run by other state 
agencies, siibmitted no statistics for this pubhc education 
report. , - ' - . 

'On the other hand, the story for the state of Washington 
is somewhat ^different. Here, the federal role ^m adult 
^ vocational education was inflated because of the reporting 
. procedure established m form OE-2323 ^ee appendix-). 
States were requested to report all adult vocational educatipn 
figures at the first occurring level of goveminintal sponsor- 
ship. The coordinator for the publit community colleges m 
Washington, where the state education agency had no adult 
educatiqn figures to report, estimated his state sponsored ^ 
times as many adult vocational educationaKprogcams^as the 
federal government, thus, the statQ>of Washington's indepen- 
dent role here appears greatly deflate^d. 

Reasons for discrepancies in reporting Civil Deferfse Adult 
Education were, that for this NCES jsurvey, the Cml 
Defense report encompassed other programs or the Civil 



'Defense report was absorbed into other pp)grams; that the 
Civil Defense program ii) the state w^^marily Jor high 
school students and not for ^duits, that figures provided in 
OE-2323 were from certified attendance records, and that, in 
some states, Wan^r Civil Defense programs for adult^ were 
offered outside the public education system. 

Discrepancies between NCES' statistics on the Manpower 
Development and Training program^ and the Office of 
Education's ma> have existed for several reasons, first, a 
policy had not been set on w^ieth^r only students wh^ 
completed the program" should be counted or ^whether 
starting stidents should be counted instead, second, some 
states int^afed their' figures into the figures of other 
programs; and third, some states had a program opteratjng 
outside the public education system. 

in all four cases, the USOE program officers reviewed the 
OE«2323 statistics, affirmed U^at absolute a^eement with 
progipam figures could not be expecte^,and volunteered that " 
thet)E*2323 returns appeared quite re^asonable. The fact that 
USOE program officers for Adult Basic Education, Adult 
•"Vocational Education, CiviTDefense Aduh Edu^ion, and 
Manpower, Develppmenrand Training accepteu the survey 
~ findings m their areas provided mdependegt verification for 
39 percent of all the aduh education enrollment statistic^ for 
1968-69 reporteiin this survey, ' 

In contrast to the four USOE programs, there seemed to 
have been senous -over-reporting by some states when they 
gave figures for the federal agnculturaf programs. NCES 
turned to the person in the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, D.C. wljo knew the most abSut agricultural 
" " extension* activities in the U.S. for advice and his comments 
seiVed as a basis for NCES^ture^diaw^ssions with, the states. 
Specialists in the Vocational Rehabilitation office also helped 
NCES interpret the states^entries, . 

The third test ^^ompared the proportion of a state's 
population ei\n>lle4 in adult education with the proportion 
enrolled in elementary and secondary education. 

Th^ fourth test compared returns from the^current survey 
^with figures for aduh education from the Biennial Suney 
reported in the p^ceding yearns puoiication. Statistics of 
State School ^yktems, ) 967-68 (ijeference 4). 

Wh^Q states were ranked or examjned according to 
differences reveale4 in each of these tests, madequacies, gaps 
^ , Qj^ weaknesses in reporting became^ apparent. Companng the 
state's figures for a particular fedeml program wfth those of 
the Sjponsonng govemr^ent agency, as described aboye, also 
' brought , some interesting differences to hght. Unfortunately, 
' a fijJl check with all agencies woujihave been an exceedingly 
time-consummg ,task, nor woulo the results have been, 
extensive enough ,ot accurate enough to make^t worthwhile. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that no' effort was Jfiade 
by those .of the staff who worlked on the survey to 

modify arbitranly state data in, order to make them a^ee 
with information from other federal seurces. 




^ Processing the JRetums 

When a little mo^ie than 80 percent of the foniis had been 
returned, worksheets were designed to systematize the 
or^nization of the. data. Eventually 20 different worksheets 
'were used* Statistics on the returned forms were reviewed 
and transferred to these worksheets. In most cases transfer 
involved simply copying figures or tallying responses. Little 
editing was involved. It was necessary to derive categories for 
kiifds of cooperating agea^es and develop a scoring scheme 
for^opin^ons about purposes of programs in order to handle 
these data.- Workshee,ts made it easier to translate the 
numbers to percentages and rankings sonhat they coUld be 
analyzed and taBuIatejd. 

Itand processing, thaii\gh-a tedious task, seemed appropri- 
ate because there were only 57"respondents, Hand processing 
also permitted flexibility ' iii working with the resuhs of a 
firs{-time survey. , - - - - 

The detailed manner of data c^JJj^ction and the coopera- 
tion of stat.es in providing datj^^o^gled with the stringent 
testing and verificatton prod§dures, resulted in data of 
seemingly acceptable quality. Jndeed, considering the ambi- 
guitie'i of the adult e<iucation area^ the history of previous 
studies, and the fact that this w^s, in effect, a first-time 
effort, the quality of {he data seerned impressive. All the data 
"in the report were-f>rovided by tHe states and, as mentioned 
earlier, changes in the original data submitted were made 
A3nly With the state's approval. No supplementary statistics 
were used. 

Organizing the Data i ' 

Since this was essentially a first-time survey, no prece 
,dents inhibited! the presentation of the data. Still, innova- 
tion had te fe€-4?iJanced_bj[^5ii^ical considerations and 
by earlier experience. Pfe^an£^studies had provided clues 
as to what fi ndings__tP expecL Several guidelines had 
indi(^ted that specific 3ata p rovid ed more insights about 
adult education than^ gpnf. ral fn tals^tKat the latter tend 
to camouflage or hide^signific^nt revelationsr 
_This report . was -designed -With tliese tbings in rnind. 
Information is "J)rfesented ' ip the same order as the data' 
had been elicited on ^o^fpgn. The flow of information 
is from , administration of. adult eitlcation to enrollment, 
instructional staff, ratios of students to teachers, and 
descriptions of pro-ams. Sets of statistics are^ given for 
federal, state, and local ^avemmentit] levels of sponsor^ 
ship, for the 27 selected federally -funded programs, the 
four USOE programs, community and junior college pro 
grams, and cooperatively-offered programs. Enrollraertt, 
staff, and ratio figures are shown for full-time, part-time, 
percent of part-time to total, and change, from one year 
to the next. Statistics are given state Jby_ state, for out- 
lying areas, for the average state, and for the nation. 

35' . 



Figures progress frum numbers, tu percents, X\j i^nks, and 
finall> , to ranksiifference correlations. . 

This report has been ijjesigned to place* adult education 



statistics In perspective by relating fhe statistics to each othfc? 
and to outside data. Though only a few such analyses ye 
given, they illustrate how the data can bt used. 



ASSESSING THE DATA 



How to Read the Tables 

Mention of So^e aspects peculiar to this survey may ease 
Ind speed the use of the tables. In must of the tables the 
focus is on the full 1968-69 batistics repor^e^d by the states 
for adult edjLicatiun in the public education system excluding 
the fuuf year degree gra rating institutions. Yet myriad otKer 
subcategories are possible and in some cases even subsets uf 
the subcategories. The data can be recombined or subtracted 
to arrive at new kinds of statistics. . 

As menlion^ earlier, the original intention was to solicit 
'dit5 on1>' for 1968^9. With the passage of ^time m 
implementing the surve> it was judged feasible to request 
estimates for^F969 70 also. As it turned out, by the time 
form OE-2323 wastreceived in the field, many states already ' 
had on hand tl^e sgecifit statistics for 1969 70, for instance 
this is apparent irrthe, fact that very few of the returns came 
in as rounded nximber^ and only in rare instances did the 
change between the years reveal some fixed percentage 
inaease for the set of numbers. Consequently, the data on 
adtij^ education in the public education s>|^em for 1969 70 
might ^prpfitably be emplo>ed for analyses similar to those 
undertaken her6 of the 1968-69 statistics. 

.Mthough data were requested on specific programs, states 
sometimes aggregated, or grouped', their data so that pro- 
grams could not be differentiated. Cotisequently^ when 
reference is made in this report to "line entries"- which 'are 
'individual row| of data submitted -the distinction iwnade 
between "identifiable programs" and "grouped reporting" so 
that when^ specific data were submitted this can be recog- 
iBzed. Some programs (or liiie entires) reported in 1968-69 
were not ^'eported in 1969 70 and vice versa. This is noted in 
the statistics where pertinegt. ^ 

As previoudy indicated, to avoid repetitive entries of 
statistics for programs sponsored at several governmental 
levels, respondents were asked to report data at highest level 
of government sponsorship. Consequently,' data fo^ federal 
and state sponsonhips are somewhat artificially inflated, 
while informa^n on local sponsorships is iX)nservati^e. ^ 

Verifying' the Data 

During^ the winter of 1970 71 telephone calls were made 
to each state coordinator to verify, clarify, ^r supplement 
statistics submitted. Though some states admitted their 
reports were not complete', almost all said that -figures given 
were reprcsen^'tive of adult education in their states. 



Foi^ the most part, the telephone* conversations w^ 
helpful. They provided a^m^s of enriching the data^of the 
survey and further establishlhg its reliability* States had. a 
second chance to modify their inputs. Questionable aspects 
of their regorts were reviewed with them. In a few instances 
agreement was reached on a prorating procedure to fill gaps 
which otherwise would have been left incomplete. At tde 
same time, to prevent input from the telephone conversa- 
tions from slantmg^jj^ results of the survey, changes 4n 

• statistics were made only _with peqnission -of tjie state 

< coordinator. Any bolstenng, diminishing^ or biasing of 
statistics was scrupufousl/ avoided. As much Concem wks 

. expressed to coordinators over possibly inflated figures as 
over those conceivably incomplete, telephone conversations 
resulted in changes in both directions.' In most cases 
satisfactory explanations were offered for the original sta- 
tistics, all other apparent discrepanaes within program 
reports were satisfactorily resolved. , > 

As shown in table 2, no consistent pattern of agency 
reporting on adult education has existed amoTig the states. 
For every three states witl^^Tdepartment of education as, a 
primary source of reporting there is at least one state with a 
community college board reporting in its own right, Twelve 
states use both agencies as primary sources. The communtly 
college board is the sole primary reporting source in four 
states. Iowa, North Carolina, Oregon and Washington. 

Most of the tables jvhich follow provide two kinds of 
summarizing data. Each kind is useful, depending on the 
users needs. Consider,' for example, the data which descnbes 

, the number of adults enrolled iri adult education in public 
schools /or the entire Uruted States^ The quesuon is asked, 
what proportion of the total population is represented by 
this figure; One answer may be gained by ad.ding toother tfie 
numbers of people, emoUed m each state and com|^ryig_that 
total with^he figure oij^the total population for the country. 
A perqentage can be computed whictv is an accurate figure, 
but, for some purppses, it is misleading. The reason is ttot 
the more populousstates^ like Califomia and New York, have' 
a significantly higher proportion of.theu populations en^ 
rolled th^n do maity smaller states. The-more populous stages 

. tljerefore contribute a disproportionate portion of the 
number of students enrolled to the total figure. ^ 
To*compensate for this, and to provide data which mi^t 
be more useful to an ihdividual state, it is possible to take.tlie 
same data and analyze it differerftly. Eirsf, compare the 
number of adults enfclled m aduh education programs Jm 
public schools in one state with the total popul^ion of that 
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1/ Reporting agencies are identified with X» 

2/ Agencies or functions contacted are identified with Y,' Sometiiaes these are 
" distinct and separate -authorities; at other times they are a part of another 

agency. Contact* indicates attempt by coordinator to collect data, rather than 

actual receipt of statistics. , j t u 

3/ Column headings are -descripti-ve and not necessarily actual tetms uied by eacn 
^ State. " , ' . ' , , 

4/ "Other" includes edOcatlonal agen^^ such as skill centers^ extension se^^ces 
" (excluding four-year xpllege cred~institutions) , ^d two-year agriculj;ural 

schools. Honeducittional cooperating agencies are reported in a separate table. 
S/ States were requested to submit separate fona^ repor^ting adult education 
^ administered by the State education agency and by the community colleges jas 

apf^ropriate. Therefiere. the^total number of reports submitted is more than 51. 



state, A percentage is coinputed. This is done fur^eacli state," 
then the percentages are added together and divided by the 
number of states. The resuh is a figure \vhith c^^scnts the 
percentage for an average state. In 'this case, each stat^, 
regardless of its population, is equall> considered in the 
national picture. - . ^ 

In tlie survey, data for a few states seem to be ' 
underestimations, |he true national figures woi^ld^be some- 
what higher. Statistical techniques cuuld have^een used 
here, but were aot, to modify state figures upward. The 
figures were felt to be sufficientl> accurate to aVoid 
imputations by^MCES, nevertheless, the user has mformation 
that can permit* him, to make adjustments according to his 
purposes. Though data fur a few ^tites ma> be mcumplete, 
surve> coordinators In air but one or two states said data 
reported were characteristic of adult education in their 
states, so that such indices as part-time topfull-time enroll- 
ments, percentage changes m enrollment and ^»taff figures ^ 
between the^ iwo >ears, and ratios^ of enrollments tu- 
instructional staffs can^generall> be accepted. 

' Data on outI>ing areas are p resented separatel> af the end 
of each .statistical table. They are not included in the 
analytical tables. ^ ^ 

Duplication ♦ 

Possible dupli<5ation among figures for adult education in 
the public education systems remains a knotty prublem. Fur 
a long period "enrollment" was admittedly defmed as 
"cumulative registration." Over time the desire has increased 
for unduplicated counts. 

As was mentioned earher, special provision was made m 
form OE,2323 to"atte;npt (a) to minimize duplicate program 
reporting and (b) to ascertain the pfgportions of the 
enrollment and staff statistics "^deemed to be duplicative. 
Combined and couperativel>-offi^red programs were to be 
reported only once on the survey form. - ^ 

.These instructions elirpinated some .duplication, otlier 
kinds were more difficuh to coptrol for. Because adult 
education courses can be informal and of short duration, 
precise records are mot generail> maintained for persons 
attending more than one activit> sequentially or at the same 
time' Nevertheless, state coordinators were inVited to file 
estimates on the amount of duplication present in the figures 

they submitted. Few cho^ to do so. One-quarterlfef Ihe 

* » 



states submitted-no data and then the estimates usually applied 
only to portions of their total returns. 

During the telephone injleraOiions with state coordinators, 
the problem oCduphcation was almost invariably discussed. 
The replies ^ven were general statements of httle,-if any, 
quantitative y^lue, A special worksheet was devised to record 
all relevant statistical data comments by the statesmen 
duphcation.. Table 3 shows the fre^quency uf responses 
catergonzed under general headings. Four states unequivocally 
declared their data repres^r^ted unduplicated counts, the 
reniainihg states mostly hedged to varying degrees. 

For each state that estimated some portion uf their returns 
as duphcate cuunts, ^le percentage of 'duplication to total 
enrollment was determmed. The resuhing percentages fur the 
states and the nation are conservative estimates of duplicateSv 
or cunversely, a liberal indication uf non-duplicated registra- 
tions. » , r > 

Table 3 suggests thai tijte frequency uf tlie^ccurt"ence of 
the same person appearing mure than once in en^llment 
figures varies from state to state with a possible overall 
estimate of' 10 percent. The hard data for dupUcates, 
reported by the states, is less than 3 percent for total • 
enrollments. For' the- 13 states which provided data on 
duplication in enrollments, the average is- 8.36 percent 
duplication; for the^six states which provided duplicatipn 
data for instructional -staffs the average i^ 10.28 percent 
duplication. 

^Another app"roach, different frum that reflected in table 3, 
is tu Ignore the state tutals and simply deal wit^h the line entries . 
or independent programs within states for which duplication ^ 
data were offered. Data on the 23 such indp<iVident line entries 
un enrollments yielded a^mean (ftplication of 12.59 percent. 
(For instructional staff,,vthe 14 line entries liad a mean* 
percentage duplication of j2.44). WopdwarJ (reference 49), 
dealmg directly, wit^ sifKJol districts m« 195S-59,^found a^ 
reported duplicate rate in enrollment figures of 1 2.69 percent. 
Thus, the figures are very close. One can speculate that the true 
duplicate.rate for enrollments falls somewhere between 7^nd 
13 percent for the nation with variations frorrf this uf 5 to 10 
perlent^ among the states, 

^ Duplication remains i major problem. Perhaps the 
handling of, duplication can^-nfee. perfected m the future 
through improved t^cord keeping, refinement of definitions,. 
Sviq^cni survey in^.and the application uf sophisticated data 
pfe^essing. ^'' • - ^ 



PRESENTING THE DATA 



"Statistical Indicd^ ' j y . 

To make it easier to read and interpret the statistics, 
the simplest statistical indices have been used. Each buikis 
on the other. Progression is from numbers to perc^jnts to 
,rank ordering to rank-difference correlations. 
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^* Use of^ Serceniz* Since numbers gain nieaningfulnp$5< ' 
in relajicfn to other numbers, the data in this repoiH)ave ^ 
generally^been presented in percentages which describe the 
^^^proportioji's relation to the whule in ^ form which is ready 
to use witliout conversion. The total numbers on which 
percentages are based are also given so that further calcula* > 



^ T^bjS- 3.-DypHcation information on figures for adult education enrollment and irtstractional staff, by 

State or other area: United States, 1968-69 " 
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tions canine made. In this manner several things are achieved, 
the reader is pri^vided with processed statistics, presented in a 
meaningful a/id readil> available wa>, while the user can 
recalculate the data in an> way he desires. ^ 

In this report, most percentages have i^een rounded to one 
decimd" place. ^bviuusl>, some data are lost when statistics 
in the millions or ^even figures are reduced to being 
represent ^ , by a perceiitagg with only three digits. Bui 
onvention and the greater ease for the mind to deal withlhe 
abbreviated ^^presentation argues .Jsry use of percentages. 
-'Fa^dj.howevfer, with the representation In percentage terms 
of adMjt edycatign enrollments in the public education 
^ system as a function of a state's population (as was done in 
some o^f the analytical tables), .rounding to tyvo decimal 
places^ seemed appropriate, especially since most percentages 
were so small. Carrying decimals in these cases to two points, 
too,j[;educes the number of ties in rankings. 
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Use ofRankilig^. Rank orJfring of the figures in a. column 
^ has been doni not only-to make it easier for the eye to relate 
lengt^iy columns of figures to each other, 'but to help {he 
" "reader compare different pieces of data. In 'this study the 
. largest ri^m^ in the "relevant eolumit has been ranked "1" and 
the ^allra number "51" with appropriate in-between 
rankings. Gerferally, th^ rankings have been based ort 
^percentages. When two or more 'states havejiad identical 
percentages, the same intermediate ranking has been given to 
each. ^ \ ,^ 

Of course using ranks to interpret tfc^ata should be done 
with caution It is dingeroih^ iatfizS Mfj^rences about 
absolute differences unoriginal TiumoKNfT&ased on differences 
in order of rank. This dangeHs^a^centuaTed* when rankings are 
used that fall around the middl^'^of the order in this case 
"25" -since experience indicates that there will be a greater 
^ bunching or closeness of original numbers at this point thanj 
^ at either' ends of the distribution. We must remember 
ranking? only order things* by magnitude; consequently, we 
caor\ot infer froTn rankings the absolute numbers on which"" 
they are base,^^ For instance, the absolute difference in 
populations in the ^states ranked "2'^ and "3" is quite likely 
to be much greater than the 'Sifference in populations in 
states ranked "25" and "26." Such a likelihood is increased 
considerably as the distribution for population by st/rtes 
* approaches that of the normal "bell-shaped" curve. In any 
' ^ case, rankings aje excellent screening tool^ that can be most 
^ fully appreciated in combination with consideration of the 
_ab§dlute numbers on which they ar? based. They are also the 
preliminary step to co^mputing rank-difference correlations. 

. Rank'Diffeithce Correlations. Once the states have been 
rarpced on the basis of more than one variable, jt4)ecomes 
'"^SIBIe to compare the pairs of rankings for two variables, 
or, more specifically, to compare the difference between the 
two rankings of oite^tat^ with the general or, to oversimplify 



matters a bit, tlfe "average*' difference for rankings on the 
two variables .for all states.- Tliis index of the degree of 
difference (or erf relationship) between vanables for all states 
is called the "rank-diffecence correlation," and the manner in 
which it is calculated is described below. 

Why use rank^difference correlations? One answer is that 
rank-difference correlations can serve aS a gauge of the* 
quality of the dS'a used to calculate 'them. If the data aje not 
consis,tent, the rank-djfference calculations wilk^, skewed 
and show less of a relation where there mi^t havKbeen a 
gr^a^erone. * * 

Rank-difference correlations also have practical uses. An 
individual state, for example, may compare_its rankings on 
two different subjects or vanables with thf^nation^rank- 
difierenqp correlations computed here and draw highly 
accurale^'itH^inte resting conclusions about how that particu- 
lar state fares when compared *'to other states. If the 
rank-differejTce correlation for a particular comparison is 
high^that is^ if most of the states do fall into the same kind 
of order when compared on that partiGQlar SQ,t^ of two 
variables, then the individual state can confidently e^tpect his 
sJate's rankings' to simflariy fall mto place. If ^he^ do not, 
then the state should look for causes, try to Idientify what it 
IS that is causing his state to deviate to that extent and, if 
desired, /nake changes accordingly. Or the state may be 
satisfies, especially if *the difference reflects well. 

On the other hand, if the correlation between thg states 
on those two variables is low, that tells the state something 
else entirely. In that cas^ the individual ^tate need not be 
concerned about not having rankings that are similar, since 
the rank -difference correlation indicates ^that most states 
have unrelated rankings. Illustrations and applications of 
these points are provided later in the analytical section of* 
this report (pages 9M26). In the end, each state, of course, 
must^decide wl|at is in its best mterest, but these statistical 
tools provide a usefulT>erspective and one that may be useful 
to tKoSe who make^policy. 

The statistic used to summarize the degree of relationship 
between two variables in this study is called the rho or 
Spearman rSfik-dif fere nee correlation. This statisric is pro- 
duced by one of- the less sophisticated correlational tech* 
niques available, oi^ that is usually employed for screening 
purposes.^! th la'rge samples-and a sample of 51 falls in this 
category-the value of the ^rank^ifference correlation is 
actually likely to be simdar to that of the more sensitive and 
sophisticated Pearson correlation.^ 

The formula for the Spearman rank*difference correlation 
is ^ . ' 

|) -^^^-^'-N(N^-a 

D iSTne difference between two ranks for a state and Nis*the 
number of pairs of ranks to be compared-here 51. 2 is, of , 
course, the^.^symbol for summation. (Garrett -reference 
6 -provides a detailed explanation of this»technique.X 



Correlations range froin a perfect negative rejatiunship of 
-1.00, througji no relationship of 0.00, to the +f.OO*of a 
complete positive* reiajionship. For an example of a perfect 
negative relationship ur eurrelatiun (-1.00) we can turn tu 
4}iP twu ends of a seesaw. As the seesaw tilts there is a perfect 
negative relationship between the distance end A is off the 

. ground compared with that of end B. Most likely ther^^ is no 
relationship at all (0.00) between the number of traffi^i 
tickets wntten in Los Angeles over time and the number of 

^mes lights'* are switched uaiji>our home. A perfect positive ^ 
correlation {±\ .OOf is exemplified b> the effect of the length 
of the radius of a circle on the length of the arcumference of 
that circle, they vary directly. But,* in nature a perfect 
correlafion is the exception rather than the rule. In the 
abstract one might consider a coffelatiofl of ±.20 minimal or 
negligible, of ±^ small, of ±.60 moderate, and of t.SO high. 
Actually, the significance^uf the magnitude of a particular 
correlation must bS evaluated in the context of expectations. 

Ithiii^eting Rank'Jifferente Correlations, The fact that a 
correlatioji exists does not Jiecessarily establish a causal 

-.connection between, the two variables. The values (or the 
nShbers) of both variables may be caused by a third variable 

^or phenomenon or by a domplex of them. 

Let us take the example above for zefo correlation. If the 
nation goes through a senes of cnses*for energy, there may 
develop a positive (or negative) correlation between tickets 
wntten and light switching. But neither one causes the other. 
Both vaJy together betause eac^hJs influenced by the same 
factor, the lac|f of energy. Moreover, when a causal nexds 
does exist one cannot nec^ssanly tell from the correlation 
which vanable was responsible for changes in the val ue of the 
other. Unfortunately, human judgment may be needed. 
These cautions may seem banal for most, but all of us, at ' 
some tim« at least, may have only just managed to skirt these 
pitfalls, ^ 

Rank-difference correlations based oik data from a sample 
face the problems of the adequacy of the size of the sample, 
and the possibility of bias resulting from how the sample was 
selected. Neitfi^r 'of these problems confront .ihe "present 
study^since the sample and the universe are tHe same, the 50 
states and th^istrict oCCotumbia. 

Nevertheless, the accuracy of correlations in thi^ study 
will dep.end on the accuracy or validity of the numbers on 

— . " 



which the ranks are^base^. When there is random error, for 
instance, in measuring the height of both ends of the seesaw 
from the ground, it is unlikely' WLe will get a perfect netgative 
correlation (-1.00), In this study it can be assumed that some 
states under-re^ort^d tHfe number of adult education enroll- 
ments (still fewer states may h^ve over-reported numbers). 
Therefore, ranks based oi? such enrollment when related to 
ranks for state populatic^n are ffl^ly Xo give a correlation not 
completely accurate and one that, rnore than likely, is^ 
^mailer 'than it should 1^ Soqie tfonOn, however, of the 
accuracy Tor rank* on enrollment can be gained from the size 
.and consistency with which correlations are obtained with 
variables such as state population and higlier education 
enrollment. 

Regarding the ^stability of correlational size over time, 
personal judgments mltst be used until more statistical data 
become available. The present analyjses will show, however, a 
small, but persistent, positive correlation between a state's 
population -and the public school adult student portion of 
that, population, taken at three points in time, each about ^a 
decade apart. 

Reliability of National Indices y 

Finally, in generalJt can be said* that the data in this report 
are probably under-reported. Possible under-reportiitg by . 
specific states can be identified througli statistical inferences. 
The number of missing programs^ appears quite small and it is 
unlikely to bias seriously any overall results. Indices on the 
national level should be solidly based and IB^ely to vary only 
slightly , if at all, with addition of data on the missing programs. 
Most indices such as percentages fo"r changes between years and 
ratigs derive their reliability from representativeness of data 
and not necessarily from the completeness of figures. 

All state^ex^ept one or two asserted that their data were 
representative, or charateristic, of adult education in their ' 
state. Knowing which programs were reported and which 
office handled the reporting,^ the reader can judg^ the 
completeness of a state *s data. The quality of a staters aduh 
^u cation statistics in the present survey can also btf^^valuated 
by looking at the state's previous perfomwnce^ data 
collection in this area. With these; reassurancSes in Ifhind, the 
data are presented with confidence. For this survey, the 
challenge was to arrange the statistics in a liseful form. 
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The Data 



This chapter contains all the possibly critical data ehdted 
by^ /orm OE-2i23. The attempt has been made to anai)ge {he 
matenal m a helpful manner. The organization is mean t"^ to 
encourage perjons interested m adult education m publ|c^ 
schools to re -analyze the data according to their own nee^^ . 

The flx>w of information in the tables which follow begins 
with data on a^ijjisjration of adult-education programs and 
moves through enrollmejit and instructional staff statistics to 
ratfos.and purposes of programs to^ analytical presentation 
of *data, both mtematand external lo this survey, for pur 
poses of comparison and correlation. 

before proceeding, it may be helpful to present some defi- 
nitions. In the general i^^fructions sUpphed with form OE- 
2323_ '(ap^ndiji^J, a program, is defined as '*a major agency 
endeavor, mtssionoriefnted, which fulfills statutory or execu- 
tive requiremeftts, and which 13 defined in terms of the prin 
cipal actions required to achieve a significant objective." Jn . 



thS survey, a^ program cquli be anything from a regular 
City adult ^education program to soniething like VISTA. An ' 
'"identifiable ^progianr is defined in the survey to mean 
, any program wiiich the reporting agency described mth 
one^f the , following facts, the subject, the target group", 
whether €1 not credit was given, the program's^ location 
witljin the state or some other useful^idenCificarion- Data 
from a single line entry which was tiot ascribed to an 
^'identifiable ptogram" was labelled a "group reporting " 
(In a group reporting there had to have beeji at least one 
program.) These occurred only at ^the state or local level. 
No attempt was^adt to* infer the number of possible 
programs from the size of the statistics on enrollment and 
inst[uctional staff. From the information presented in table 
4 it is possible to calculate that qf the 433 line entries due 
to the state and local governments, only 35 or 8.1 percent 
were labelle|H)y NCES as ^^roup reportings." 



;nds and observations about the program sponsors 



The three tables m this subseclion present statfctics on the 
program sponsors aM introduce the categones used by NCES 
to group the programs. ^ ^ ' 

Table 4 shows the number of programs reported by each 
state. These programs are divided into categones by level of 
governmental sponsorship, fedejal, 5late, and lowaK (For a 
deQnltion of **sponsorship5" see the glossary.) The number 
e^ch level ^ varies greatly from state to state. Not 
surprisingly, given the increase in federal governmental 
support this -country has Witnessed, in recent years/ SI .1 
perc^iPof the programs in public school adult education 
reported on in table 4 are* federally sponsored. However, 



m 



because jome state and local programs are cqunted Is group * 
reporting and because the states were. told to report a 
program under itr highest level of sponsorship, the* 5 1-1 
percent is probably ap inflated figure. Likewise, the number 
of identifiable programs sponsored by the luwest govern 
mental er local levej withm the states is probably higher than 
27 percent of all identifiable programs in the survey. On the * 
.average each state supplied statlstip^ for 17 programs. 

Of all the^ programs which were reported un in the survey 
(see column 2 4>f table 4),. at least 23.1 percent (205 
programs) were administered by a vomrounity college. Of 
these 50S programs, 36.6 percent were locally rather than 



Table C l^umfcer of programs reported and grouped reportings submitted b> e^cfe State repurting agency for adult education 
in public education system according to the differentleveH of governmental sponsorship, by State or other^area. 
, ^ United-States 1968-69 and 1969-70 ^ • 
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Tdble 4.-Nufnbef of programs reported^and grouped reportings submitted ,b> each State reporting agency for adult education 
in public education system according to the drfferent levels of govemrnentaf sponsorshio, by ^tate or other area. 
^ - United Sutes 1968-69 and 1969-70-ContSnued i - i 
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.state- or Jcde rally sponsored, (The comparable figure fur 
deparlinents uf educ'dtion was 25.5 percent.) ^ 

< »^ Finally* it is interesting to note that of the 851 identi- 
fiable prugrams, 858 or 99 percent were reported as being in 
operation m the United States d^ng,both' 1968-69 and 
1959-70. Of the 13 prugranis which w^re reported a^ being in 
operation An n'o state dunng one of the years, one was in 

* 1968-69,'jhe rest appeared for the fiist time in any state in 
195940. Of' those twelve, half were for^some kind of 
occupational training or upgrading. 

" The 27 Selected. Federal Ppgrams 

Table 5 indicates ^e participation by the states and 
uutl>ing areas*^publiw education s>s\ems in one or more of 
llie ^7 federal programs. (The process by which ihe programs 
were selected is discussed earlier, in Chapter 2, "Tlie Present 
Survey.") These programs were specificall> listed- in OE- 
2323, if the reporting agency needed to report on other 
federal programs, additional space was provided* ^ ^ 

Fur the 27 select^ federal programs, 414 independent 
entries were made jn'one .ye^r or the other by individual 

_^^^j^MJ^*,^S^S^Ahs^m occurred for the same states ioth. m . 

^nW^-69^ and 1969-70. Of the nonrecurnng programs,- U 
percgnt were in 1968-69 only. Of the 89 percent newly 
operated by the public education system in 1969-70, 29 
percent were lor the WIN (Work Incentive) program. {The 
adding ur dropping of one of thef27 federal programs in a 
particular state was not considered to a^ct a change m that 
programs status as one of the 27 federally*sponsor€fd 
identifiable program. While the total number of identifiable 
programs was affcot^I b^ the continuation ox termination*of 
' any *'other*' federally, state- or locally -sponsored program.) 
' Eighi was the average number of federal pro-ams 
reported per state. Adult Basic Education (ABE), Adult 
^V'ucatiyMl Education (AVE), Civil Defense Aduh Education 
(CDAE), and Manpower* Development and Trahnng (MEyf) 
were the four most frequently mentioned. All were spon- 
sored by the U.S. Office of Education. Text table J provides 
•the names and brief descnptions of the 27 programs. 

Other Federal Programs / ' 

As taT?le 4|rev£ak, the reporting agencies made 39 
mentions of otljjr federal^programs, in a few cases the same 
program w"aStrnentioned by more than one state. A few 
patterns emerged. Seven states, were offenng occupational 
training under such programs as Project Hire, Educational 
Guidance and Opportunities, Vocational Upgrading, (^oncen 
^ ' trated Employment Program, New Careers,.Career JDevelop 
ment and JOBS. With tnoney provided b> t|je Educational 
Persunnel Development A^tof 1965 and Title Io!^e^ Hi^y,^ 
Education Act of J 967, six states had offered worShops for^ 
training of teachers or teacher aides. The VetSrans* Traffiing 



Erogram was ^mentioned three times. Head Start, wliich has a 
parent education component, was also mentioned three 
times.* ^ - r-- 

Two of the programs listed served older Ainericans, 
Enrichment of Living for Residents in Nursing Homes 4nd 
Trmning of Senior ^Citizens in Adult Edfica^ion. Dealing 
specifically witii urban problems were such programs as 
Model Cities, ^Neighborhood Improvement, Urban Centers, 
arfd Urban League. One program was oriented to Rura^ocial 
Services. The Drug Abuse program and the National Highway 
Safety program were also mentioned. < ^ " 

State and Local Programs 

It was difficult to categorize the state and local programs 
because there was so much variety . This was particularly true 
because the instructions which accompanied OE-2323 asked 
that the programs be listed "as ordinarily reported in your 
state." As a resulty some_^progranis were enumerated by 
subjects tau4ib*K^hile others were identified by target group, 
geographic area, funding source or method of instruction. 

^Subjects were listed generally and specifically by academic 
or occupational descriptions. English, math, social studies, 
fine artSj citizenship, parliamentary procedures, beef cattle 
production, auto mechanics, electronlvs, health and nutri- 
tion, personal enrichment, and so on. 

Several programs were descnbed by teaching method, 
tutonal prpgrams, class instruction, jecture series, discussion 
groups, .safes clinic, guidance conference, teacher workshops, 
and surveying seminar. 

For special target groups there were listings for food 
handlers, fire service, flrivers, parents, aliens, farmei^, senior 
citizens, workers, and American Indians. * ^' 

Some programs wefb' identified by the place where they 
were held. Amrstrong High School, Law Enforcement 
Academy, Opportunities Industrial Center, Division of Cor-, 
rections. State Reformatory and State Prison. / 

Others were identified by geographic location, county, 
Colebrook, Clouds, Dexter, Lapgley, and WJutefield. 

Funding sources were cited minirhum foundation 
support, tuition support, and-Tee. One was described legisla* 
Uvely as Act 252. 

♦And some programs were described Simply as adult 
general education, or standard evening high school. 

However, some of the data collected on the state and local 
programs wpra rnore umform* Under the fiv^ "d^scripffve 
categories given in-^columns 14 through* 18 of the fo/m, 
respondents wSre asked to indicate foi eacK program oi line 
entry of st attics provided whether the program should^be 
descnbed as basic education, hi^ school equivaleocy or 
CED, occupational tr^inmg, general and coUege subjects, pi 
^9|her.^AnaI^s of these data appear in later tables in this 
report m the section on "Data on the Purposes of Pro- 
grams.*' 



Table 5«rStat€ repbrted pdfttctpation in 27 selected federally sponsored adult education programs in the public education 
^ * ' ^ system, by'State or other area: United-States 1968-69 and 1969-70 ^ ^ 

riiftie ..---ai^e-reponed partA^ipation in Z'' seiectcd federaiiy spc^sor^ adult e<iucati(»i prograas inThr* public educati<m s>$tcs, by State- or 
' * ' other area: United Statrs 1968-69 and 1969-70 ' ^ 
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i5tate average 8 
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9- 
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Cooperatively-offered Prograirts 

« c 

Adult^ educatjun pro-ams are 'sometimes uffered b> a 
public education sys^tem ki Cooperatiun with another agency 
or organization. When this occurred ^the survey coordinators 
were asked to specify the naoie uf the cooperating agency. 
The ways they cooperated vaned from shanng funding, 
teachers, Airriculum, or facilities, to students or administra- 
tors. The intent of the survey item was not to measure the 
kind and amoiyit of cooperation but "to ascertam only 
whether cooperation exists and with whom/' The tabulations 
and per$:^ntages in table 6 exclude the lijie entries represent- 
ing grouped Of aggregated reportmg, cooperating agency data 
were not reported in these cases. . 

A'iiUle over one quarter of the 839 identifiable inde- 
pendently operating programs reported by the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia in 1968-69 were cooperatively - 
offered programs. This figure can be broken down further, a 
third, or 36 percent of the federally-sponsured programs, 
15.2 percent of the identifiable state programs*^ and 15.2 
'percent qf the identiflable local programs were couperatively 
arranged. Laws authoriziitg federal programs generally en- 
courage agencies to of ferprd*grams cooperatively. This seems, 
to be rojected in the fact that there are more than twicers 
n?any copperativelyoff5^ed, federally sponsored programs as 
there are cooperatively -offered, state^ponsored or locaily- 
sponsored programs. 

It was requested that cooperatively -offered programs be 
reported at the first, which was most often the federal, level 
of government spon^rship. The possibility that this request 
had distorted the data proved not to be a problem because m 
eaclf case neither of the pair of cooperating agencies listed by 
the 50 states and District of Columbia belonged to the public 
education system. 

Earlier research into/ cooperative programs, while not 
extensive, 'suggests that cooperation between agencies in 
sponsoring adult education programs has a greater likelihood 
of occurring under large institutional auspices. In Wood*" 
ward's 'syrvey^ (reference 49) of adult education m the pubhc 
education system in 1958-59, school systems having adult 
education programs were asked '^'whether or not they 
c6 sponsored adult activities with other community institu- 
tions or agencies," but the nature of the cooperative 
relationship jpetween the public scttool systeTn and the other 
agency was not pursued. Woodward found that of the 4,840 
schools systems which had adult education programs, 13.5 
perc^iTt reported some type of co-sponsorship; 72.3 percent 
reported none, and 14,2 percent gave^^no report. Of the 93 
largest sc hool di^ fricls having adult education, 57.0 percent 
were^invtSTved in cp spo^orship, for the 132 medium sized 
districjb, the percentag^^as 43.2, and for the 4,610 smallest 
districts, 1 1 .8 percent, . 

DatAin the present survey shows the sarpe pattem. By 
analyzing the data in different ways, as was done in tables 6 



^d 7 and the text table K on page 40, it can be seen^that^ie 
larger «^ or^nizations, with .the ^larger resources^. 'tend to 
establisii cooperative arrangements with other agencies more 
oftcn*^ and more extensively than do the smaller oftes. Tlie 
data in the Wt^odward study awd the preseni survey ihow no 
heav> pooling of agency and school resources fc^r adult, 
education fe^ smaller governmental or administrative units. 
For infbrnfeion on government level of sponsorship' and 
state size as influences on the amount ^f cooperation within 
ar state see table' 36 (pp. 119 120) and the accornpan'ying 
discussion (pp. 1 19-122). , 

Kmds of Cuuperatms^gencies^ Workmg with the variety 
of cooperating agenciis and institutions involved, NCE^^ 
arnved at five general cJujgories under which the cooperating^ 
agencies weie'therr grouped. The categories were detcrmmed 
by studying the names of the agencies and institutions with 
which the public education systems were cooperatm^. 

Five general, groupings used m table 7 were (1) federal 
agencies such as Federal Youth Center and U.S. air bases. (2) 
state agencies such as S|ate Employment Service and State 
Highway Patrol^ (3) community urgar^izatipiis^ and. Local 
agencies such as county welfare ^offices, hospitals, tribal 
councils, and professiunB societies, (4) educational agencies 
such as '*School of Drafting" and 'Traffic SurviVdL5*-bool,** 
and (5) multiagencies, a term used to describe a Situation 
where several agencies "with similar interests combined 
resources to offer adult education iq the public school. In 
one case "multiagencies" referred to several banks, the 
chamber of commerce and a skill cerH^, m another case it 
refened to a group which incli^ded a state univei^ity, the ^ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Forestry Service: and Jor 
the last illustration^ the cooperating agencies were an 
employment service, state hospital and a school for the deaf. 
Two coders independently coded the cooperating groups 
under the five categories, differences for a coujJie were 
readily ^resolved ^|he irreconcilables were placed m a sixth 
category, *'Other.'' ^ : ^ 

Some earlier^ research has been done on kinds of cooperat- 
ing agencies and organizations. A Urban Public School Adult 
EJuiMtion Programs (reference 23) focused on* external 
"relationships and services of the pubhc school system. The/^ 
the data^afe quite specific on the reciprocal assistance 
between the public school and such groups as business and 
industry, labor unions, museums, libranes, luncheon clubs, 
and parent-teacher aSsoaations. The present survey did not 
attempt the same level of detail. ^ 

Additionally^the data derived here do not suggest such a 
dynamit iirteraction on the local level. Of-^he cooperating 
agencies in thjs-survey, 52.7 percent were either state or 
federal agencies (from columns 2, 7, and 12 m table 7). 

Table 7 contains information on the 226 cooperatively 
offered adult education programs m operatioh during either 
1968-69 or 1969-70 and reveals vanous dist;ib|itiuns for 
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Table 6.-Co^perdiiv€ly offered aduit educatioa as percent of all identifiable programs reported for each level of governipenta! 
' ' " sponsorship, by State or otfier area: United States, 1968-69 

Tabic 3.-- Coopcrativciy offered aduU education as percent of ail identifiable prograas reported for each ie^cl of goverssenf**! sponsorship 

by State or other area; United States, 196S-69 
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NOI^.— Entries with grouped dat* and programs for }^-70 onix «ete deleted with the result that nucbers liere are less than in tabic 1. 



Table 7. .Cooperatively-offered adulreducatfon programs in the different administrative levels of the pubJiu.educatiQn. 
system, according to the descriptive cate«or\ of cooperating agency, by State or other area. United ^tes 1968-69 and 1969-70 
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them diiiufig iKe ^tdUianJ fur ihe natiun. Of ibe Iwelve new 
identifiable programs in. 196^-10, jsix were \:ooperatively 
offered, one each for Alaska, Indiana^ Louisiana, Maryland, 

• flebraska, and (or South Carolina, tjable 6, focusing on 
1968-69,, records only 22*0 cooperatively-offered identifiable 

^ programs.) 

Withiji each category in table 7, the tabulations for each 
state are further broken down into tables which indicate how 
many programs in that state were conducted in* cooperation 
with a state educatio^ral agpncy (SEA), a communit/pollege^ 
(CC;, both or ^'other.^' (Returned OE-2323 foffi^Twhich^ 
were unclear about this had their information ori this subject 
labell^ "both.") The same procedure^ followed for the 
summary of the 50 States^atid ^trict of Columbia except 
, that the totals are further distfflmted'^among federal, state, 
and local spo.pJiorships. Thus, percentages accumulate twice 

* across the table: once for the educational, administrative 
group, such as the community college, and the second ^me 
fur the ^.ouperating group 6uth as the state agency. 

Findings on the Cuuperatiyety-ufftred Programs. Alto- 
gether, there were man> mure instances of cuuperation with 
a state education agency (SEA) than with a community 
college (CC). There were 98 instances of cooperation with a 
state education agenc> as compared to 58 with a communit> 
college (see *.olumns 3 and 4 m table 7). {A proportionally 
smiilar Jtstnbution between the two categories is assumed in 
the categur>, "Both," but further researcfi might investigate 
this point.) The pattern 4s accentuated wfien the cooperation 
involved the administration of a federally -sponsoied pro- 
gram, and reverses to become two instances of cooperation 
with a community college for ever>' one with a state 
education agenc> for iocalI> sponsored programs. Among the 
state sponsored programs the ratio was closer to one to one. 
(The reader shuuld note from the use of data in tables 4 and 
7 we find that the instances of cooperation with a state 
education agen^) represent ruughl> 15 pe^vent of the total 
number uf programs offered b> state education Agencies, 
while the instances of cooperation with a community college 
represent about 29 percent of the total programs offered by 
public community and jtinior colleges.) 

Analyzing tbe same data from another perspective^ again 
we find in text tabfe K that more state education agencies 
offered federally sponsored programs cooperatively than did* 
the community colleges* and that more community colleges 



offered Iocall> -sponsored programs coopefativply th^ did 
state education agencies. ^ ^ 

^ Tablg'K. Cooperatively-offer^ programs: ^ 

. 1968-69 and 1969-70 " . 

State . 

- ^ Educa- ^^T^ Bdth 

' , Total tion Z^T'^ \ Other 

Agency ^.^"^f ^CC' 

^: (SEA) ^^^^ . 

Total. 226 98 58 58 12 

percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,0 

Federal 164 82 30 41 .11 

. percent 72.6 . 83.7 51,7 70.7 0^91.7 

State . , . 27 7" 9 10 1 

percent ^^2.0 7.1 15.5 17.2 .8*3' 

Local < 35 3 7 ^ 

percent 15,5 9,2 32,8 12,1 

Examination of the national percentages in talkie 7 yields 
a somewhat complementary picture, with a much larger 
percentage of locally -sponsored cooperative programs being 
administered by local community, organizations or agencies 
(57.1 percent in column^ 17 of table 7) than is the case for 
either of the other levels of sponsorship, ' 

Conversely, a markedly/ larger propbrtion (45.7 percent in 
^lumn 12) of the federally -sponsored programs are found 
being cooperatively administered by state agencies than by 
federal or local groups. Of the 33 programs which were 
v^ffi^ed ^^y the public school, system in cooperation \vfth a 
fe4eral agency^ twenty-three (column^ or 69.7 percent 
were federally -sponsored and of the 29 (column 27) offered 
in cooperation with iv/o or more agenci^, 25i^r 86.2 percent 
^ere federally -sponsored. Table 6 and tableTand text table 
K on this page show that the^ overwhelming majority of 
programs administered by the public school system in 
cooperation with another agency or institution were fed* 
erally sponsored and that locally -sponspred programs tended 
to be cooperatively .administered by a local pr cornmunity 
agency of organization. Unlike the state education agencies^ 
the community colleges tended >to have more of a local 
orientation, ' This rS^evident in the fact that a larger 
, proportion of the community colleges than the state educa- 
tion agencies were involved in cooperative programs which 
^cre being administered at the local level (j^lumns 3 and 4 
in table 7). ' ^ 



ENROLLMENTS 



Tlie seven tdMcs in this subsection present statistics state 
by state uifAanous facets of adult education enrollments in 
the public education system during the years 1968-69 ^nd 
1969 70. In the tables, enrollments are analyzed m relation 
to levels of goyemnicntal sponsorship, full-lime and part-time 



attendance and changes between the two years. The data asQ 
drawn fromXhe 27 selected federal programs, including four 
specific U.S. Office of Education-sponsored programs, all 
community college adult education grpgrams and all pro- 
grams mvolving cooperatmg agencies. Through subtractions 
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and recombinations of data, it is possible to"^ define adult 
education enrollmentiy m the p^hliw educatwn system in a 
variety pfwaysV * ^t^ ' - 

By Level of Sponsorsfiip . ^ » ^ 

Table 8 sorts 1968-69 national and state enrollment 
figures b> the level of government sponsbiship of the public 
adult education programs. For the^>^ states and the District 
of Colombia and the outlyirtg areas, Ihe total number of 
adults enrolled in public school aduk education programs 
wa&.8,685,576. " ■ 

The table also reports on the number of students enrolled . 
in "other** federal pfiograms*" as well as on the number 
enrolled in the selected 27 programs. Data on the selected 27 
federal programs suggest that these 27 are^well-atterided and 
deserve the special attention the> are given in this surve>. 
Relatively few of the students were enrolled in other federal 
programs. Indeed, one state alon&, Florida, accounted in its 
returns for more than one-half of all federal enrollments 
other than for the 27 selected. 

Table 8 also reports on how many studerUs^were enrolled 
in programs at each of the three levels of govemniSnt 
sponsorship. Fift^-five point six percent were enrolled m 
federal programs, 21 .4 percent in state programs and 23.1 m 
local programs. Because the sta^e coordinator was instructed 
to identify ari> program sponsored b> more than one level of 
government with the level where the program first existed, 
the data may favor the federally* and state-sponsored 
programs. Neveretheless, the number of students enroWeSMn * 
local ' programs exceeded the number enrolled in statW 
programs by 141 ,000. Moreover, 2 1 of the 50 states and D.C. 
showed larger enrollments ii> locally ,-sponsored programs 
than in state-sponsored programs. 

Data comparing total enrollmen^for the school- years 
1968-69 and 1969-70 appear in table 9 and the percentage 
changes are computed. In alf states excepf Indiana there w^s 
a larger numljer of part-time students enrolled than full-time 
students.* Thisjfi^ue in b9th>ea^rs and the percent of 
part time students to'thV total rrumber enrolled decreased 
over the year period. 



Lcvet 



Federal 

State 

Local 



Enrollment 
parMlme (%) 

1968-69 1969-70 



S2J 81.9 
8K9 80,7 
96.1 95.8 ^ 



^ Part-time is defined as attending for less than 15 hours a week, ex- 
cept in California, where the code defines part-time as less than 1,0 
hours a week. • ' 



Since the total number of adult students increased over thp 
same period^inese data suggest that more adult students were 
committing more of their time (by enrolling as full-time 
students)' in' 1969 thap in J968. Moreover, a comparison^ 
between the national figures and^ihe state averages reveals 
that the average state is for^ng ahead more rapidly on this" 
Score than is the nation as a whole. Although the data are not 
striking here,. the> offer useful baselines for later trend 
studies. 

Changes over time in the number of students enrolled was 
repurted in 1952 b> the National Education Association 
(NEA) -iji its study of approximately 400 cities of various 
sizes (reference 23). Comparmg the data fur ,|he years 
1950.5rand 1946-47, NEX found that enroUme^its in 62.7 
percent of the^ities had increased, Simihily, 47,4 percent of 
the cities reported greater enrollmeots in the school year 
195j.-52 tf an 195*0-5^1. This same pattern is evident in the 
data from therpresent survev. Table 9 indicates that 42 of the. 
states, or 82.4 percent, had larger enrollments m 1969-70 
than in 19.68-69, Again, the average percentage Jfur states 
appears to move ahead more rapidly than the simple national 
percentage. 

National' figure> m - table IQ (column. 9) reveal the 
percentage increase in adult education enrollments between 
1968-69 and 1969-70 to be almost four times grc/fer in 
programs sponsored b> the lucaF public education^ sv stern 
than in federal programs. At the same time, for both years, 
the adult students seemed more likely to enroll full -time in 
the federally- and state-sponsored programs than in the 
locally-sponsored programs. 

^^ile there is no table summanzingthe data, iQj^rroation 
w^ gathered by foHti OE-2323 on the number j 
N^eVublic School systems who enrolled iiMn^r/i<.Q training 
progr^s given^by the public schools. Aljltough the states 
coordins^or was requested \o report these/igures separately/ 
NCES gei^rally included the inservice tracing enrollments in 
the state's t^al adult education enrolbnent figure. This wii. 
because? in mosLCases, the inservice^^cn roll men t was smallln 
^proportion to theS^d. This v^as^l true m Nebraska where 
workshops open to teSchws^^d other interested persons 
accounted for 100 percent of the part-time sjyjafeiient in 
statefsponsored programs and almost 10 percent in the 
locally-sponsored programs, but the inservice figures were 
included in the state's total enrollment because "other 
interested persons" had been included. 

However, e^cceptions'^wete made for Virginia*,and Tennes* 
see. Because of the size of their inservice programs, enroll* 
ment figures on those programs wejp omitted from the tables 
in -this report. .Tennessee requires two weeks inservice"^ 
training for^^l its "teachers and reported 39,000 part-time 
enrollees serviced by 500 staff for this purpose which \i'ou!d 
have Accounted for almost two-thirds of tlie stateYadult 
education eniolfment. Virj^nia re^stered 53,50t) teachers in 
professiopl development workshops held in schpols at^the 
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44, 9S5 
32,754 
80,714 
22,634 

164.578 
92.253 
134,907 
271.420 
>65.096 

93,7^7 
23,5'30 
112,049 
12.348 
/ . 24,740 

457,834 
10.440 
1,011.971 
177,428 
7.566 



4,-636,822 



158,188 

7.401 ^ 
33 rB52 
7,272 
' 367,591 

77,^11 
2^, H'2 
14.838 
9,101 
312,830 

152,666 
14,241 

• 2,848 
83.052 
24.101 ' 

^ 61 ,923 
32,538 
53,754-^ 
69.634 
6.992'. 

53,418 
25,734 
134,90? 
Nl,420 
65.096 



40,^463 
13,742 
78.193 
^2,348 
19,273 

'"'49.023 
6,932 
4^4,421 
171, 6B0 
7,566^ 



Outlying areas 

American. Saooa 
Canal Zone 
» Huaa 
Puerto Rlcd 
Tni^t Terr. , Pac. 
Virgin Islands' 



Is. 



321.963 


232,879 


VJU,878 


^ 32.878 


3^,281 


110.390 


ra,Q06 


^103,712 


30, 109- 


* 7,8^5 


39,045 


16.07S 


23.960 


15.^73 


65,369 ' 


40.937 


344,242 


302,539 


- 62.225^ 


32,a43 




6.277 


217.369 


102.937 


315.031 


288,573 


74.J67 


66,635 


653,032 . 


493,032 


2,393 


2,393 


338,748 


. 56.747 


3.6S4 


0 - 

J- 

721 


333,561 


54,843 


. 19S 


195 


1.338 


088 




4 



4,60^.685 
^.^S6T0 

l5S,f8E% 
. 2,401 ' 
33.852 ' 
7.272 
367,591 . 

77.61) " 

25,783 

14,83^ 

'?.709 
297,930 

,151.791 * 
14,219 

2,848 
85.053. 
* 24,101 

61.923 
^ 32,538 
^, 32,754 

69,634 
i ^992 

5^1,144 
25,734 

134,90? 

139,220 
- 6S,096 

4o",463 
13 ',742 
78,195 , 
12,348 
*19,273 

' 49,023 
6,882 
464,261 
171,^0 
7,^66 

232,879 
32,878 
110,390 
103.712 
7.1855 

15,228 
15,673 
, 4'0.937 
302,539 
32,243 

6.277 
102.937 
786.060 

491,4*90 
2,393 

56.7*47 



721 
S4.843 

988 



27 ,.137 1^4,230 1,925.776 
^32^1 r 34,984.9 ' 37.760, 



& ^ ^ 



359 

1.392 
14,900 

1! 




14,775 





126,365 
71,471 


92,756 




6l,243i 
U,417A 


74.245 




11,080 
• ^15,642 




2,274 


33^000 
66,519 


7S,160 


2.^00^- 




130,000 




3,871 


53.334 
9,588 
29,985 




494 


4.973 


50 
160 


^ 35.854 
2.682 
30.237 
5,748 


372, 95r 

826 
517.3)3 




420 ^ 

, 22^.0^0 
170.619 ^ 
37047 


88.664 

25,^11 
675 
19,207 


850 


• . 29,432 


2.700 
8,287, 
23.870 
41,705 

SSO 


2,51,3' 
1.542 


31,641 
5,176 

160^000 . 


82,791 
21.282 
7.?52 



^^ .001 



2,933 
278,718 



1/ Sec table 3 For idcntiTication of 27 selected fcdcrnlly -sponsored pr?)fer.iss. 

2/ States equally wcfghtcd; to obtain State avcragt add up each t^oluvn and divide by^,5J* 



Tabfe 9.-^hainges in adiyt educationenrolln^t, with numbers of full-time and part-time studeats, and part-time 
as. a percent of total, for each.year/by State or otherarea:' Unitfed States,,1968-69^and .1969-70 ^ 

Tabi€ S.- Changes in adult <iducation ctiroUaeot, wAthnusbcrs of fiMll-tiee and part-ti&e students/ and part-tisw as a percent of total, for 

year, by'State or other'ar«a: United States, 1968-69 and 1969-70 ' ' 



5tate op 
other area 


1968-69 ^ 

r - ^ 


iroU&cnts 


^ 1969-70 enrol laents 


Changes 'in 
total enroUsdents, 
i;i9&8-69 to 1969-76 " 


Total 

■J 


* 

fuU-tise U 
"V 


Part-tioe 2/ 


as percent 
^of tot^J 


Total 


Full-tiac y 


Part-titte,2/ 


Part-tiac^ 
as percent 
of total 




Percent 


1 


2 




4 


.5 


6 ' 


7 




*9 


'.0 


11 



50 States and p.C. 8,346.828. 
State average 



' ^^abaaa 
'Ala5ks 
Arisona, 

^Coloradp 

District of CoIVBibia 
Fl^ida 




I ova 
Kansas ^ 

" Kentucky 

Maine 

■''"■^ HassacJaisetts 

Minnesota 
Httaissippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
KebraslA 
.,^Jtevada 



163,^.3 

"^ 

55,427 
8.672 
1.076.678 

82,916 
99^026 
27i9l4 - 
22, Wl 
S79,W9 

i52,666 

29,016 
Z.S48. 
304.173 

95,572 

197,412 
44,955 
52.754 
80,714 
22.634 

M64.S7ff 
92,2$> 
134,907 
271.420^ 
65,096 

9^,197 
23,330 
112,049 
12,545 
24,740 



7;W6,S?5 3/ 85.6 
140.128,9 4/ 8S.7 



181.333.7 




22,377 
15,666 

31.684 
1,061 

7,234 
12,990 
10.300 
^ ^,838 
10.126^ 

13.32S 
8. SOS 
4.200 
3,310 
3.866 



80,472 

i4,s2r 

107.84^ 
9,038 
20,874 



180,061 
95,990 
180,346 
272.768 
-71.445 

114^5^9 
^?.&S2 
125.386 
a, 642 
22.306 



,367,760 
26,8X8.8 

42.714 

5,957 
10,901 
-1,152 
548,862 

22.453 
3.724 

2,797 
4,869 
135^580 

8. 157 
8 

14,089 
59,801 

27,802 
16.028 

3^.132 
900 

7.922 
14.005 
12,480 

4,922 ' 
11.020 

17.686 
8,016 
3.9Sa 
2. 954 
4.195 



7.880,260 
♦154,514.9 

* 125.257 4 
7,826 
. 25,751 
8.410 
1/ 656,448 . , 

60.585 . 
101,285 
21,722 
17.412 
489,749 

142,193 
35,855 
- 3,695 
549,591 
27,575 

250.334 
34y5S4 
37,783 
51,880, 
26,957 

172^159 
81,915 
167,866 
267,846 
^.425- 

96,*sr*^ 

14.836 
116.436 
9,648 
18,111 « 



3/ 85.1 

4/84^Sf 

74.6 
56.8 
70.2 Q 
88.0 
,5/ 54.5 

73.0 
96.5 
88.6 
78.2 
78.3 

94,6 
100. 0 
100.0 
96.1 
31.6 

90.0 ^ 
68.2 
lOO^O 
^ 61,0 
96.8 

95.6^ 
85.4 
93.1 

^.2 , 
. *4.6 

84. 6 
64.7 
96.7* 
76.6 • 
81.2 ' 



901,19^ 
17.670.4 

8.370 
3,537 
1.205 
890 
125.632 ^ 

122 
5.983 
,-3.595 
-710 
46,020 

•2j3l6 
4,84f 
847 
59.507 
-8,198 

80.724 
5,427* 
5,029 
4.29S 
5,223 

15^483 

^,^37 / 
4S,<39k ^ 

1.348 

6.349 

20,742 
-478 
?.337 ' 
294- 
-2,434 



V 10.8 

, 4/ n.i 

5.2 
34.5 

3.4 
10.3 

12,0 

.2 
6.0 
-12.2 
' -3.1 
7.9 

-1.5 
^6.7 
29.7 
19.^ 
* -8.6 

40.9 ^ 
12.1 
15.4 ^ 
5.3 * 
23-1 

' 33.7 
0,5 

22.1 
*^'-9.8 



Vtw Jefsey^ 


457,834 


*6.584 


t451.250 


' 98.6- 


" 69^,285^* 


,10.585 ^ ^680.700 


98.5 


233.451 


. 51.0 


N*ew MeXiC^ 


10,440 


.»i,523 


V 8,917- 




14,604* 


r,S7i 11.750 


80.3 


4,164 


39.9 


New Yorjt 


i,oy,>7i* _^ 


- 3M^7 


' 972 034 


96.1 


1.070,037 


40,049 




.J. 96|^,- , 


^ 58,0«S5 


%,7 


Ntorth Carolina 


177. *2S ^ 


-27,969 


»i,49;4S9 


84.2 


206,501 


34.451 


, 172.010 ' 


83.3 


^,073 


16.4 


North OaMta 


7,566 


803 


6,763^^ 


89.4 


7.061 


881 


6.180 


87.5 


-505 


«6.7 


Ohio 


321.963 


58.247 


^ i63,716'^ 


81.9 


347,015 


61,938 


285,^7 


^2.2 


25,052 ' 


, 7.8 • 


Ofclahoaa ^ 


32.878 


2.403 


30,475 


92.7 


56,425 


3,275 


55,150^ 


_ 91-0 


3.S47 


10.8 


Oregon 


, 158; 281 


32,128 


126,153 


79.7 


173,130 


39.247 


133,883 


^7>S--'- 




9^4 


Permsylvtnia 


275,006 


4,333 


270.673 


98.4 


288.917 


4.J07 


284.810 


98»6 


13^^ ^ 




lUMde island 


50,109 \ 1.468 


■ mr 


95. L 


* 56, 250 


1.650 


34,600 


95.5 


6,J41 


20.4~^ 


South Carolina 


39.045 


200 




99.5 


55.222 


6,960 


48, 262 


. 87.4 


16,177 ' 


41.4 


South DaJcota, 


21.960 


6,0S0 


17,880 


74. J 


30-, 531 


10.267 


20,264 . 


66.4 


6,571 


27.4 


Tenne$s«« . - , - 


,^5.369 


3,193 


62^17* 


95.1 


69,100 


3,500 


65.600 


94.9 ' 


3.731 


5.7 


Tex*s 


"^"^44.242 


15.170 


329,07a 


95.6 


354.362 


14,067 


340,295 


96.0 


10,120 


2.9 


Utah 


62.225 


■1,289 


* 60,936 


97,9 


* ^71 , 207 


2^354 


68,8^' 


- 96.7 


^^8,982 


14.4 


Veraont 


6,277 


55S 


5,742' 


91.5 


7,605 


729 


' 6,874 


90H 


1,326 


21.1 


Vlrglnl» 
J*a»hin£ton ¥ 


217,569 


3,574 


213.795 


98.4 


* 220.111 


- 4,105 


216,006 


98.1 


2,742 


1.5 


315.03L 


87.842 


227.189 


72,1 


271,332 


89,135 


182.197 


67.2 




• 13.9 


}ftit Virginia 


74,367 


2,371 


71,996 


96.8 


75,360 


5,411 


69,949 


9S»4 


ti . 


-1.4 


Wisconsin 


653,052 


5,950 


647,082 


99.1 


716,547 


7,2S9 


709,288 


99.0 




9.7 


Kyoalng 


2,395 


787 


' 1,606 


67,1 


2,519 


800 


1,719 


68.2 


126 


S.3 ♦ 


Outlying are»s 


338,748^ 


?,43r 


531,513'^ , 


97.8 


° 424^728 


9,219 


415,509 


97.8 


85,980 


25.4 


A&erican Saaoa 










750 




293 


39.1 


'7S0 


1«>*0 


Canal Zone 






















(Xias 


""3.654* 


244 


3.4I<^. < 


93,3 


3,876 


• 189 


5,687* 


■ 95.1 


222 




Ppettb Rico 


535,561 


ft,408 


327,153 


98.1 


417,528 


7,770 


409, 75* 


98.1 


85,967 


25.2 


Trust Terr., Pac, !a. 


195 


. 195 






929 


165 


764 


82.2 


754 


376.4 


Virgin Islands 


1.338 


588 


750 


S6.1 


• 1.645 


638 


.1.007 


61.2 


$0? 


23«0 



1/ Fuli-ti&e is at least, iS liburs of instruction per j<eek, * ^ 
1/ .Patt-tiBc is less than 15 hours of instructitm per Jfeejj, ^s,'.- 

1/ Jfeightcd by^popul5>us State* j to obtain J^tf^ial p^rcojlt, ifigure across, TT>4s applies throughout the fepart* 



4/ States are equally weyjht«d, to ebtam Sjate av^ag^e,' add up coJWn and divide, by Si* This applies throu^out the report. 
T/^ Fuii'tis^ and part-tjce nusbers and p^fccnts re^tct approxiaations, ds described - •^'^ ' i -^^ 

• ~ colleges* ^ * 



tabic 6, footnote 3, for loe»Il> sponsored coasssunity 



43. 



Table lO.-ChangesIn adult education enrollments at each levil of governmental sponsorship, with numbers for full time 

and part^ime students, by Sta^e or other area: United States,.! 968-69 and 1969f70 > . 

fabie (>.--Lhange^ in adujt education t^nroTiPvents at cdch Icv^i pf governaentJl Sponsorship, with nuabers for fpll^tise ami 
jSrt-'fis5,e stuHent^, by State or other arear UniceU State§, and 1969-70 



State or other 
' a^ea^itni level 
mX gov<?rri^ental 
jponsoTship i>f 
adujr education 


^ ^ 1968^69 enrQ-ilaents 




1969-70 enrollaents 


Changes m 
total enrol laents, 
196S-69 to 1969-70 


Total ■ full ti?»e V 


rart-tiJse 2. 


Total 


!^ull-tiJ5e y 


Part-tise 


Nus^er 


Percent 


- 1 


- ' 2 * 3 
\ 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 . 





^ed^ral 



4 , f>36 
1.^54 

i.92S 



,32/ ' ^0*,9^0 
,230* 323,295 
,""6 "4,96$ 



3,834,8i2 4,916,998 
l,46Q,9j% 1,956,4:27 
l,oSO,805 2. 374. 595 



891,467 
376,748 
99,54^5 



4,025,531 
1,579,679 
2,275.050 ^ 



280^176 6.0 
172,197 9.7 
448,819 23.5 



i5&, 

i. 



:S5 57,86" 
413 • 223 



120.321 
Ui90 



166.146 
1,825 
/ - 



42,542 
172 



123,604 
I.&53 



,958 
412 



5.0 
29.2 



^ 5. 583 3,S^ 3^492 4,104 4,388 1,091 14.7 

,075-' 1,04b • 29 I. "00 1,39" 3Q3 625 58.1 

,7'^0 <2S' l.h42 3,591 , 4S6 3,135 1,^1 , 102. 9 



Arkansas 
^ ^ -cxierxr 

Stasc * ^ 
I ocai 



290 
,IH5 



.2'2 j# 

4nn 



2S,019 
390 
1,163 



6,505 
1,330 



55.47^ 



1,800 ' 



1,062 

9a 



- 24.595 
r ^53 

683 



6, "00 
K-'IO 



1,619 • 

63 



^ 490 
400 



4.8 
16.2 
-40.3 



6. 
28.6 



federal 
V*al 

^ederji 
5tatc ' 

* 



3f>',59i 
149,08" 



"7,611 

5.^05 



2'., 142 
"2.S84 



K7,9*5 

250 ;Am 

3' 63,598 



22,S90 
1 ,500 

4,934 



^185,616 
34S7DOO 
3/ 83,489 



' 5S,{^I 

4,005 



21,208 



400 , 680* 
611,000 
193,630 



77,538 
S,"00 

2*, 134 



189,760 
271,000 
%f 8'8,102 



21,053 
1,400 

5. "24 



:10,02c 
340,000 
3/ 105,5^8 

56,285 
4.300 



23,4fO 
7" , 87S 



53,039 
51.000 
44,543 



-273 
395 



992 
4,991 



9.0 
9.1 
29.9 



3.8 
6.9 



fn^irrict of Tolti«»ifR 
-edf ral 
State 

rlori'Ja * 
State 

e ft 

Tcdctai 
State • * 



14,838 

:o.ii5 

2.961 



9,IOf 
j^3,8DO 



312,850 
m.i2I 
7s, 058 



132,666^ 



14.241 
14,775, 



1,2^: 

1,149 



99 . 642 
19,021 



13,346 
S.966 
2,961'^ 



* s,5ao 

12,954 



13.790 
- H , 450 
• 2 , >79 



9,^80 
12,701 



"215.188 *533,24% 
169,400 207.0«O 
78.058 85,029 



146,906 150^350 



1,4~S 
1,322 



3.819 
1 .050 



114,630 
20.950 



16.248 * 
17,615 



U,315 
7. 128 
2.2^9 



S,76l** 
11.6S1 

JH6, 1 10 
85,029 ^ 



142,193 



16,240 
17,615 



-1,048 
-1,665 
»682 



20jlJ0 
18,639 
6.9"1 



,31^ ' 



2,840 
f - 



.7.1 
^16.5 
-23*JCi 



479 S.5 
-1,189 -8.6 



6.5 
9.9 



14 1 
19.2 



Idaho 



Federal 
State 
Local ' 



2,^,48 



2. 848 



3,695 



847 



1 i ! inoi4 

Federal 
.<t.ite ^ 



^5,052 
126.365 . 
, 92, "i*. 



72.983 
i2r:,3b'^ 
92,756 



lll.fl79 12.901 , 98,778 ^ 26.627 

132,678 1,188 " i31.4gff 6.313 

119.323 119.523 26.567 



3!. 3 
5./I 
2;;. 6 



ERIC .: 



■ 44 



.57-^ 



Table 10,-Chdnges in adult edwoation enfollmenb at each kvet j^f govemmental sponsorship, with numbers for full time 
^ and pactfftime students, by State or other area; United States, 1968-69 and 1969-70~continued , 



lat>ic (>,--Changes ill aduH* c^Jutation cnroilscnts at each tcvcl of* govomaenial sponsorship^ with nuabers for full/^ic 
^ .part^-tioe students, by State or other area: 'Unite^J States, 1968-69 and 1969-70--Continued 



State or other * 
arcs and level. ^' 
• i/f govcfnocnta-l 
sponsorship of 
adult ^ucatioir 




1968-69 enrol iBcnts ^ 

' ^* ^ 'r 




1969-70 cnrollaeftts 


Change 
total enrc 
-1968-69 te 


a in ^ 
U»ents, > 
1969-70 

£ ^' 


Total 


Full tiec U 


PaJ-t-tioe 2f 


Tojial 


^ FuU-tioe 1/ 


Part-tiae 2/ 


Nuaber 


Percent 




2 


. 3 


4 


S 


.6 


7 




9 



Indiana 
^ Pt^eral 
State 
. tQcai 

Iowa 

Federal 

State 

Local 

'Kansas 

Federal 

State 

local 



24,101 
71,471 



61 ,9a. 

61,243 

74,246 



32,538 
12,417 



IL,4S0 
43,081 



22',»^69' 
408 



15,137 
S29 



12,651 ' vl8,9l6 
'28,39ar 68,428 



39,854.- 
61 ,243 
73.938 



^!^,189 

62,588 
158,359 



17,401 33,188 
11,888 * . 17,194 



9,491 
50,310 



27,382 
420 

15,531 



9,4S5 
18,118 



29,807 
62,588 
157,939 



1/,6S7 
16,697 



-5,155 ^21.4 
-3,043' -4.3 



'-8/0 



.4,734 

1,3^5 2.2 

84,113 113.3 

. 650 2.0 

^ 4,777 38. S 



Kentucky 

Ped4*raJ 

§tate 

local 

Louisjana 
' Fedci^al 

Local 

Maine 

Federal 
State* 
^ Local 

'iaryland 

federal 

State 

Loc^l 



52,754 ' 



69,654* 
11,080 



6,992 
15,642 



S3,4IS 

35,000 
78^,^60 



32,754 t yi.lZl 



20,604 
IL,080- 



1,061 



6,652 
582 



49,030 



5.951 
15,642 



46,766 
53,000 
77,578 ' 



73,812 
11,200 



7,857 
20,000 



55,078 
38,517 
86,4^66 



21,932 
11,200 



900 
6,976 



37,783 



51.880 



6,957 
20,^)00 



5,029 "15.4 



4,17S 
120 



6.0' 
1.1 



865 = * Vt^^ 
4,358 **^7.9 



48,102 _^ i,66flt ' '^A- 
38,Si7 " ^'S^-^ 116»7'^ 
85,S20 8.306 * 10,6 



Massachusetts 




















1,521 




Federal 




25.734 




12,790 


12,944 




27,255 


. 15,65^ 


> 13,600 


5,9 


State' 


t 


66.519 




200 


66,319 




68,735 


3^0 


' 68,385 


2,216 


3.3 


Local 










f 










% - . 




Michigan , 
Federal 




134.907 




10,3*00 


124,607 




180,546 


12,480 


167,866 


- 45,439 


53,7 :^ ' 


State 
Local 






















Minnesota 
















V 




1,348 ' 


1.0 


Federal 




141,420 




2^838 


138,582 




142,768' 


4,922 


137,846 ^ ' 


State 
























- local 




130,000 




-^.-^i 30 ,'•000 




130,000 * 




' 13p,000 ^ 




-0 ' ^ 


Mississippi 






^ * 
















9.8 


Federal 




65,096 




10.126 ' 


54,970 




7i,445 


11,020 


60.425 


6,349 


State 
























local 
















.' - i > 








Missouri 


















44,483 




42.6 


Federal 




40,463 




9.7S6 


30,707 




57,708 


13,225 * 


17,245 


State 
























Locals 




55,334 




3,569 


, 49,765 




56,831 - 


4-, 461 


52,370 
« 


^3,497 


6.6 


^iontana. \, 




















I,0O5 




Fct^ral 




13,74^^ 




8, $77 - 


,,,5,-165 




14,747 


T,724 


'7;023 


.7. J 


State 
Local 




9,588^ » 






1 9,360 




* 

8/105 


- 292 


7,8li. 


-1,483 


-IS.5 


_ Nebraska 
















i • 




2,608 . 


2.1 


• Federal 




7B,193V 






^- 74,264 




79,801 


3,700 


76,1 01 


State 




3,871 






^ . 3,600 




6,126 


250 


5,876 


2,255. 


58,3 ^ 


Local 




29,985 






29,98$ 




S4,455 




34,4S9 


4,474 


I 14,9. 






« 




- 1>4^^ ^ 


s 










♦ 




Nevada 
























Federal 




• 12,34S- 






9,038* 




12,642 , 


2,^54 


9,688 


29'4 


* 2,4 = 


State 














' « - 








* 


Local 


t 












1 






















45 






















58 










• 



•p 



Table lO.-^Change^ m adult education enrollments at each level of governmental Sponsorship, with numbers for full time 
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Tabic Chdnges in^ adi>?t education enroUscnts at each icvel of govemae/Hal .sponsorship, with nuab^rs for fuU-tisc and 
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A 






r 






State or other 
\ ar^^ and lev«I 
wf^governacnt^l 
sponsorship |of 
adult education 


' 1968«69 enrol Isents ■ , 


1969-70 encollaents 


^Changes in 
total enrollBcnts, 
1968-69- to 1969-70 


Total 


^ Full tiae l/' 


Part-tisse 2/ 


Total 


Fulj-tlD€ \J 


Part- tile 2/ 


Husber , 


Percent 


—J ,j ' 

- I 


2 ^ 


3 


4 


5 




? 


8 - 




* 

New Haspshire * 
^ Fcdera I 
State 

Local ^ ^- ^ ' - 
i ^ 


'^9,273 
494 
'4.973 


t 

. ' * 3,866,"^ 

:\ 


15 ,'40^ 
' ^ 494 
4,973 


15,73-4 
• 1,517 
5, 05 J 


^^^"1.195 


' I1,S39 
1,517 
5,0SS 


-3,539 
1.023 
82 


*i8,4 
207.1 
^6 


New Jersey 

Federal • * 
state ^ 
Local 


,49; 023 
35.854 
372,957 


6<13i 

4S3 


42.892 ^ 
^5.854 ^ 
37^.504 ' 


52.228 
50,102 
588,955 


10,166 
419 


42.062 
» 50,102 
588,536 


3.205 6.5 
14.248 39,7 
215,998 S7.9 


Se« Mexico 
Federal 
State 
Local ^ 


6.932 
2.682 

526 


1 

*571 
1.152 

f 


b.lbV 
1.530 


8,896 
4,788 
920 


1,078 
1,796 


7,818 
2,992 
920 


1,964 28.3 
2,106 , 78,5 
94 11,4 



J^ederal 
«/ate 



Vor'tH Carolina 
• - s^ederal 
State 
Local 

North- DaKota 
' . Federal 
State 

* Federal 

State 

L^cal 
/-7 * 
f Oklahoma ^ 
' ' Federal- — 

State 

Local- 

* Oregon 

V Federal 
\ State 
Vocal - 

Pennsylvania*" 
Federal 
State 
^s^ocaJ 

Rhode Island 
Federal 
State * 
Local 

SoutK Carol ina 
Fcderai ' 
State 
f^c^l 

» Nouth 03J>.0t^ 
\ Federal \ 
State 
Jocal 

rcnnc55co 
Federal 
state 
l^cal 

Jcxas 

I cdcrnl 

^tate 

local 



4^,421 y ^ 26,370 
30,23" 13,567 
S17.315 



l?l,6SGf' 
• 5,748 



^^,366 



232,879 
420 
88,664 



32, ^•'S 



110,390 
22,080 
25.su ' 



103.712 
170,619 
.675 



7,8l5 
3,047 
19.207 

16. 

2nf267 
2,700 



27.5X9 

" 450 



803<^ 



57,827 
420 



2.403 



31,148 

- SO 
900 



,333 



8. 28? 



40.y37 

562 



6.005 

7S 



13.7S<> 
1,381 



438, OSi 
I6,6"0 
317 ,315 



144,161 
5,298 



^,763 



175,052 
88,664 ^ 

30,475 



79,242 
22,000 
24,9ir 



, 99,379 
40^.619 
67S 



6,38' 
"3,047 
19,207 



15,878 
20, 267 
2,700 



9,668 
I 

a,-M2 



57^744 
23.870 



2S8,T50 
4n.52if 



484,943 
32.103 
552^991 



198,85?^' 
. *,649 



7,036 
2S 



255, 115^ 
400 
91,500 



36,425 



121,*i:8D^ 
25,700 , 
25,950 

1157,345 ' 
179,782 
1.790 



S.IOS 
3,145 
25,000^ » 

22,309 » 
29,370 
' 3.543, 



19,821 
J- 

lo^s'io 



44.300 

son 

24,tHHJ 



3II»46K 
42,801 



25,948 
14,101 



33.941 

S50 



458,995 
18,002 
552.991 



164.9^11 
7,099 



50.522 
35.678 

27,172 ' X 
1.901 



8$6 6,180 -5^ 

25 - 2S 



61.538 193,577 
400 

91 . 500 




^8",197 83.283 
100 *25.600 
950 25,000 



4.107 • TO, 238 

179,782 ^ 
• 1.790 



1,650 

* 6,960 

10^161 
J06 

3.S00 

^ 1 

12,539 
1,528 



6,455 
3.145 



15,349' 
29 J 370 
« 3,543 



9.660 
10.604 



40,800 • 
800 

J4,-iiail 



298,929. 
41,366' 



4,4 

6.2 
6.9 



. IS. 8 
33,1 



-7.0 

loe.o 











22,236 




-20 


-4,8 


2^856 


^ 3.2 


"3.547 


10.8 






11.090 


ab, 1, 


i.620 


16,4 


139. 








m 




3,653 


, 3.S 


9,163 




1,115 


,165.2 






250 


3,2 


98 


3*2* 


5.793 


- 36,-2 


6.,23l 


38.8 ' 


9,i03 


44.9 ' 




31.2 


4,1^8 


' 26.5 


2,423 


- 29,2=^ 






3,365 


8,2. 


238 


42,4 




,6 



I ,i9l 



2.9 
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Table 6. - Changes in .adult education enrol Isents A each levei of govenusental sponsorship, utxh nunbers for fMii-tise and 
Rart-tise students, iTy Statfe or other area: United States, 196S-69 and 1969-70— Continued 



^fet-atc, or other 
^'^area -^K^ level 
uf goverhsental 
^ sponsorship «f 
adult education 


't$^-j&9 enrollaents 

^ * 


1969-70 enrollaents 


^hangcs in 
tot/l enrollments, 
196^-6$ to 1969-70 ' . 


Total 


Full tiae 1/ 


Part-tiB^2/ 


^ Total.. 


FuU-tiBe y 


Fart-^ise 2/ 


Ku^r 


Percent . . ^ 


I 




3 


4 




6 


7 


' 8 


9 ^ 



Utah 

Federal 
State 
♦ local 

Versont 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Virginia 
Federal 
State 
local 

Washington 
Federal 
S^ate 

local ^ 

Hest irgima 
F#^ral *» * * 
State 

iCs scons m 
Feder-ii 

• St-st«» 
Local 

■\ 

Kyosing 

Fed^al ^ 
State 

* local 



federal 
State»^ 

' Local 

Aserxiiar. S^aoa 
Federal. • 
Sfatc 
Local 



550 



102.93- 
3I.64i 



> s.r6 
2i,:sr 



^93.032 
W\QOO 



1.2S9 



^0,954 
29;432 
550 



29.521 
40.686 
1,000 



".603 



3.5T4 99,363 103, lU 

31,641 33.000 
82,791 85,000 



S*.4iS 
-S23 



5.r6 

20. 



.241 ,"0" 
6,4iS 
23,:iO 



■.59? 



2,393 



2*2,00! 



5.9S0 4s-,os: 



1 ,60t> 



5,601 



SJ.I46 



; .S34 25ff . 16** 



. 

P?.000 



67,93- 
556.-91 



418 




2.9^3 



.554 



4.105 



38. 695 
440 



r.:s9 



r see 



■ 1 



162 
295 



189 



nrl6T 

rrooo 



6.S- 



-2, "22 
U/254 
450 

' J .326 



98.006 -826 
33.000 ,1.359 
$5,000 2.20? 



153.012 -46.866 
6,4 1a ^ 1.239 
22,-0 i .928 



554, 2SS JS.SIS 

ns.oao is.oro 



-S.4 
^38.-2 
§1.8 



21.1 



4.3 



'16.2 

23,9 

0, : 



1.^19 



^i4, 34 



170 
123 



363 
3.324 



9,^ 
9.4 



11.190 
74,-90 



19." 

26. S 



332 lOQ.O 

4ii sbo.A 



*i69 -21-4 
3'?1* 13,3 



Puerto Rico 
Federal 
State 
Local 

Tnrsr Terr.i Pac. 
Federal 
, State V- 
Local " * 



- 54.843 
27S.7Ig 



1^5 



4.574 



195 



50.2f-5 65.450 
l^h.'^Hi ' • 352.078 



{ 



45s 



1.762 



59.442 
550.316 



133 



10.607^ 19.3 
73.36ir' ,26.3 



16^ i^.f> 
5""! , lOft.O 



ERIC 



"irgin Island^ 
Federal 
Stato 

local ' * 



088 



3S?i 



t,24S 
4og 



4^ 



400 



•» 2S7 26.0 



1/ Full*ti5;c js 3t least 15 hmir^ of instruction per" week, 
T/ P3ft-ti5£ is less than labours of^^truct ion per wteV. 

J/ California cosssunity college returns did not reflect fuli-tisc lafid part-tisc al lot.if icm'^ for ctthcf cnroilecnt or 
lAstructional staff for fec?th vcars. The California data, exclu^i^ of' the cos^nitv college djta, n^'rc used a 
bs»is for proratxnj the teta^* f tgurc* provided ht the Qos^mty colleger, in order tu jc«r»i^j3ti§atc the full-ti=e and 
part-tise fijpirc-s for local !x sponsored ceKSjnitv college aJuU cducatt^i, ^ 



47 



60- 



district level in 1968-69. Inclusion of these figures would 
have increased Virginia's total regular part-time adult educa- , 
lion enrollmeiit b> about 25 percent. ^ 

Most of the states cooperated in giving inservice data. 
HuN^ever iume states indicated tfie> had inservic? teacher 
wufl^hups but did not provide an> statistics aboot them. 
Fivfi states— Alasto, Connecticut, Maryland, "Montana, and 
Pem]b>lvania -included statistics fur special purpose teacher 
educatiun -but the numbers uf enrullees were insignificant 
cump4red tu their tutal numbers uf adult students. Althuugh. 
included in this^ suf<e)-, an Argument could be made that 
inservice staHstics should not be inducted since they repre- 
sent administrative practices rather than services provided to 
•the public. 

The 27 Selected Federal Programs 

Each state^ coordinator Vras required to report each of the 
27 federal prugranis separatel> ' because the> were hsted 
separatel> on the form, OE 2323. Con^quently data m table 
1 1 . ^^hich presentKthe figures. bv state, are easilv compared, 
Sume^mte renting trends emerge. For example, the percentage 
increase in ^enrollments m the 27 programs fifom 1969 to 
1970 was less for the nation as a whole than for the 
average state. One possible explancftion for this is that there 
^ as Jess of an m^rease in enrollments states with larger 
adult education enruUmenls and larger mcreases tn the states, 
with the smaller enrollments. 

Just as the states with larger adult education enrollments 
nia> have a disproportio^nate mfluence on the national 
figures, su ma> the larger programs. For t4iese reasons, how 
the data are analyzed can shape their meanings , » 

The following four anal>ses illustrate the different results 
which caa be uljtained b> approachmg the data from 
different perspectives. Tlie difTfffent bases used were- for the 
nation as a whole, the average state, the average program, and 
the average program in the average, state! 

*'Th& figures in table J 1, column 9, whig^i describe the 
nation as a whJe, show that from 1968 @tu 1969 70 there 
was a percentage increase of 5.9 m the si^e of the total a^t 
education enrulln^ients. Huwever, i^mg the figures for the , 
avera^ state fur buth >ears, we fiftd the percentage increase 
IS 6.7, which is 1,13 times the national figure, , * 

The third^appruach computes the average percentage 
increase m enrollments in the 27 federal programs over the 
two >ea? period. This figure is 16,5 percent or 2.86 greater 
than the incT&ase for the nation.. 

There is a prgblem in that tne er^i^llment figures m table 
1 1 describe enrollments in aU of the 414 federall>^pon&ored 
idefttifiSble programs m op^ation in either 1968-69 or 
1969 70, while these percentages are based on information 
on unl> lh£ 375 programs ^hich were in operation within 
states during both years. Nevertheless, these comparative 



statistics strx?ngly suggest that smaller uni|s of analysis have 
been expanding at a much faster rate than the larger ones. 

The fourth approach examinesenroUment increase within 
each of the states. 'The average percentage increase in the 
average program, used above in the ayerage state is 19 
percent, which is 3,2 times the percentage increase for the 
nation. * ♦ ^ 

Not surprisingly, the national figures on enrollments show 
the greatest amount of stability over time, eve;i though they 
ma> mask si^ificant differences between states or programs. 
Such differences can be much greater than those uncovered 
, here. ' 

\'' ■ 

The Four U.S. Office of Education Programs % . 

The statistics^ given sp far have been based, almost without . 
exception, on data from two or more programs. Such 
statistics can mask the distinguishing characteristics of 
individual programs. Such characteristics may be more 
apparent, m the states with only a few programs. National 
summary 'figufelS^ich are base'd *on a'firge nuriiber of^ 
programs, balance out the differences to yield a more stable 
representation of the totaL ' 

Information m table IZ illustrates what variations there 
can be in particular programs. The table presents data on 
/our programs. Their total enrollments represent 39 perc^ent 
' of the 8,346,828 enrbllments in 1968-69. The four program! 
selected for this analysis from the list of 27 were the Aduit 
Basic Education program (ABE), the Adult VocaticJnal^ 
Education ProgramH^VE), the Civil Defense Adult Educa- 
tion program (CDAE) and the Maiipower Development and 
Training program (MDT). Each of these programs liad its 
own spensonng office within the U^, Office of Education, 
while almost all of the states listed these four prog^arns as 
being in operation in their public school systems, 
^^The section on "Testing the Dffta's Qualitx'* eariier in this.^ 
report Q)age 21) describes the initial^rocessmg of data for 
these four programs and the discussions held by National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) staff with the officer 
of ^ch program in an attempt to resolve apparent dis- 
crepancies between NCES data and Office of Education data. 
These intersction^. reinforced NCES' judgment that gathering 
statistics from the Spates themselves was preferable to lifting 
them from other sources, particularly when other sources 
were unlikely to identify the portion of the progrw data 
which bCQurred in the public education system. Of course, 
some eoors^re Jjound to occur either wjy. 

Exammation of the percental of part-time students t^o 
the total eimilment m each of the four programs demon ' 
strates the yide differences possible among programs. These 
diffetcnccs are undoubtedly explained m terms jof differences 
in their methods ajid objectives. 



Table ll.-Changes in enrollments for the ZTsfet^cted' federally sponsored adult educatfon programs, with numbers for 
fulKtlme and part-time students, by State Or other area: UnitedState^/ 1968-69 and 1969-70 



lablc 7 /--changes in enrol ia«nt$ for the Z7 selecte<M- federally sponsored adult" education progpaes, «ith»nu3bcrs /or fuil-tiae 
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- , sVarror 
other area 


> 

1968-69 enrol Iftents 


1969-70 enrol iBcnts 


'Changes in 
total cnrollpents, * 
- 496^-69 to 1969-70 




Total . Full-tiae 2/ Part-tiee\3/ 


. Total Fun-ti»e^Z/ -Part-t j^se 3/ 


Nus^cr 


Percent 


1" 


3 -t 4 


S ^ 7- 


8 


. 9 



50 States ajd DJ^ 4,609,t?85 



3,818.454 



State aver.^e 


90,58^,0 


^rrsi4.3 


74,871. 


\la&3*j 1 


158, i88 


57,867 


120,321 




7,401 


3,585 


3,816 




33,852 


5,833 ^ 


2B,019 




7 272 


767 


6,505 




367^*591 


177.973 


189,618 


« 


7", en 


22,?90 


55,021 




.25.783 


4 ,934 


20,849 


' cl js^rc 


14,558 


1,292 


13,546 




7,-09 


2,795 1 


4", 91 6 






91 .389 / 


206,541 


* 










151, '91 


5,760 - 


146,031 


• an . t 


U,2I9 




H^2i9 




2,S4S 




2.848 


1 1 * i"<^ A 


85.052 


12,069 


72,985 




24.101 


ll^^5(f 


12,651 




61,92?^ 


22/06^ 


39,354. 


• ansa- 


52,3?3 


I>,137 * 


17.401 




^2, "54 




32.75i 










6,992 


'l,06t-- . 


5.931 



^Jjr.ljfiJ 
^ Minnesota 


25. 7-4- 
134.9^7^ 
159.220 

^!^.C96 


0,110 

10,300 
• 2,838 
10,126 


45,034 
12,944 - 
124.605^- 
136^332 
54.970 


Nevada * ♦ 


40.463 
13. "42 
"8.193 
12.348 
19,275 


9,756 
8,577 ^ 
* 5.929 
3.310 
" 5.866 


30,707 
5.165 

74^264 
9. 038 

15.407 


--•.-^ .'crsev* 

vork 
'."rth Carolina 
%or:h Dalsota 


49.02s 
464.261 

ri,^o 

7.566 


0 521 
^ 26,246 
27,519 
805 


42.892 
6.S61 
458.015 
144,161 
6,763 


'Alahooa 
• Oregon 

i'ennsvlvafita 
^hode fslsrrJ 


252,579 
32.'«f8 
110.59'0 
J05,?12 
?,8$5 


57.827 
- , 2.403 
51.148 
4.333, 
1.468 


175.052 
30,475 
79,242 
99,379 
6.387 


¥ 

'OMlh Carolina 
^outb Dako?s 
Tennessee 
Texas - 
Utah 


15.228 
- f$,67S 

40,P37 , 
302,539 ' 
32,243* 


4.005 ' 
'3.193 
13.789 

f.289 


15.228 
9,668 
37.744 
288,750; 
30.954 


Ver?wnt ' 
Virjjipts 
^a^^iryjton 
KestiVirgiry^ . * 
Wisconsin ' # 7 
Kvoaing -J 


6,277 
102,937 
286,060 
66,635* 
49J ,490 
. ^.393 


S3S 
3.574 
86,764 
'2,371 ^ 
^.950 
78? 


£.742 
99.563 
199",29fir 
64,264' 
485. SIO 
1.606 


Outlying artfiSs 


S6;?4? 


• S.601 


51,146 



Aserican Sasoa- 
Canal Zone ^ 
Cuaa ^ 
Puefto Rico 
Trust Terr, . Is. 
Virgin Islands 



721 


244 


54.843 


4,S74 


495 


495 


9S8 


^88 




* 



477 

4.50,269 



882,411 


872,848 


4,009,563, 


95,733.6 


17,114.7 


78,619,0 


166,146 
8.*27S 

'35.471 
7,762 

400.680 


42,542 
3.837 
a0,876 
1,062 
159,760 


123,604 
4,38S 
24 , 595 
•>6»700 

210,920 


77,338* 

26,481 

13,7^ 

8,024 
-318,168 


21.053 • 
3,724 
1,475 
2,781 
106,080 


-56,285 
22, 75? 
12,315 
5,245 

212,088 • 


149,652 
16.209 
5.695 
111.679 
» 18.946^ 


8.157 

12,901 
9,491 


i 141,495 
U,209 
5. $95 
,98,778 


56,969 
53.188 
37,783 
75,607 
7,857 


*5".182 
15,53 i y 

^21,727 
900 


29.787 
17,65? 
. 37,7«3 
51 .880 

,6^57 


55:^74 
27,255 
180,546 
140^^i6S 
71^445{ 


'-6. 507 
' 13.655 
'12,480 
4,922 

" 11; 020 


46.567 
13,660 
.67,866 
* 135.6^6 
60,425 


\ 57,703 

i4:s5s 

79,651 
12,642 
15. "34 


13^22S^-^ 

7,512 
*3.?00 ' 

2 ,9S4 
^ 4^195 


44 , 483 
%023 

"S.951 
9. 688 

11,559 


52.228 
S.896 
484^770 
198,852 
7,036 ^ 


10, 166 
J. lp07S 
25,814 _ 
33.941 
856 


42.062 
7,8IS 
' 45^^.916 
164. 91J 
6,^85' 


36,42^ 

121.480 
107.294 
8 105 


61,538 

3.27S 
38,197 
^4,081 

1 650 ' 


193,^77 
'33,150' 
83,283 
103.213 
6.455 


14 ,763 
19,821 
44,300 
311,468 
29,521 


89 
20,161 

3,500 
12,539- 

2^354 


'14.^4 , 
9.-660 
40.S00 
, ^9M25 
^ 27.167 


7,603 
102,111 
259,756 
65,763 
539,957 

2,519 


729 ^ 

* .4,105 
88,056 
5,411 
7,259 *' 
800 


6.874 
9S. 006 
151.700 
62,352 
532.698 
i»7I9 


67,937 


7,162 


60.775 


3«2 


162 


no 


552 
65,450 
358 
» -r,245 


189 
6,00s 
165 
6SS 


< 36^ 
59,442 
193 
607 



272 .72d 5.9 
V7347.6 6.7 



7.958 
824 

I. 619 
490 

35,089 

698 
-1.048 

315 
20.2^8 

-2.159 
1.9?0 
847 
26.627 

-s.iss 

-4,954 
650 
5.029 • 
3,973 
865 

1.930 
1.521 

4$,4J^9_ 
1.348 
6.349 

I7\"24S . 
». 79^ 
1.4SS 
294 . 
-3,539 

,3.20S 
2,Ol3 
20.509 
i?,172 
-530 

22,236 
3,547 

II. 090 
3.582 

250 

-46S^^- 
4.148 
3,363 
8.925' 
-2.722 

1,326 
-826 
-46,304 
-872 
48,467 
126 

11,190 

332 

-169 
10.607 
163 
257 



5.0 
11.1 
4.8 

6.7 
9.0 

-.A 
2,7 
^7.1 
4.1 

6. a 
-1.4 

- 14.0 
29.7 
31.3 

01.4 

-8.0 

2ro 

,>5.4 
• 5.9 
12.4 



5.9 
3.^.7 
HO 
9.8 

42.6 
S.8 
1.9 
^ 2.4 

-rs.4 
6.5 

29 3 
4.4 
^ IS. 8 
-7.0 

9^6 
10.8 
10 1 

5.5 

-3.1 
26,5 
8.2 
5.0 
^ -8.4 

^1.1 
^-,8 
-16.2 
-1.3 
9-9 
S.3 

19.7 

100.0 

-23*4 
19.3 
83.6 
-^6.0 



1/ -^ec ^4ble a ioT identification of the 27 selected federal 1^ sponsored adult tducation prograas* 
T/ *PuH-tiB«r is at least IS hours of insiniction per weeX. ' ' , 

Part-tlac is less than 15 -hours of instnict|«m per wecfc. ' ' > . » 
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Total 




Total 






NwJ>cii 1 Percent 


i 


2 


^ 3 - j 4 


5 J 




-7 


el 9 ' 



Statf< and Oi?trtcr of Colug^ra 
Adult'Sasic Education (AE£) ' ?^>2,33; , 
, A,dulz \Ov«ncn3! gduc4ti«i {A^^i J.508,SS0 % 
Civil {>«fef!$e Adtiit Edacitioo (C&AEj 1S5,6'0 
Manpower l>cvei?>peeiit and 



ABE 
AVX 
CfM£ 

AI^?k-3 



Anton* 
AB£ 

tXA£ 
- M0T 



34,34S 
1.S29 
l.SOJ- 



£12 



A&t 
CUAE 

C-3!ifomia 
A-Bc 
AV& 

»CT ' _ 

Colorado 

AVE 
OAT 

Connect I ajf^ 
*A8£ 
AVX 

aiA£ 

I 

Delaware 
A&£ 

A n, - - 

COA£r 

Dl^tr^vt of Colw^id 

AE£ 
_ AVE. 

C&A£ 

>eT 



9,49- 



FlOrii 



A^ ^ 

AV-E 

HDT 



1.044 
40J 



2. S3: 
I,S34 

m 

S4S 



246, 75» 
6.531^ 
2,^0 



SS.455 
4aS,!4l 
8,56] 

120,136 



1.803 



376,S89 
2.i03.439 



S02,«2S 
2,679,169 
129,910 



96.380 ^- 406,445 
452,6U> 2,226,S5S 
8,113 12\,''97 



539 
893 



',1«>4 

















SO, 5-? 










290.8-5 


109. US 


I&!.?S8 


520, iX^ 


IJO.OC^ 










4,S20 








"JS,4S& 


60 


10.960 


lo^^r' * 





:,iso 



8^3 



343 

PS 



2,612 
83.71? 



2,540 



*10 
-.36? 

SO 



9.49"* 
10.519 
433 



11.020 
i,4go 



3.400 
4S,S&5 



13 J52 
289 
1,500 



I.2S« 
10,740 
. 407 
413 



i.m 



3S4 

96 



2,552 
I3S 



24. SOS 
163.037 
6,331 



1.^54 
i,0S7 



30.000 
262,654 

S,0^ 
2,677 



1.0S7 



5^000 



6S0 
4S,SCK> 
861 



10,S^ 
l.'.4i|>S 
2S9» 



904 
10.644 



5,4>6 
1.234 
' !0S 



40,S03 8.8 
170,589 6.8 
' -23,'60 -IS.S 



11,190 


i3S^732 


120,852 


14,880 


4,40^^ 


5_ 4 














11,221 


ll,2S0 




11. 2S0 


29 


.3 


54.34S 


. 5S,129 - 




5S.129 


5,784 


n.Q 


1,S29* 


1,310 


* 6S5 ' 


1 ^ss 


-219 


-14.3 




1.440 


1,440 


• 


' -365 


-20.1 














287 


1,2-0 


J. 119 




206' 


J9.4 


i2S 


M75 


714 


461 


ill 


' 1«.4 




S40 


&40 




•3S5 


-39. S 


112 


1,028 


, "78 


300 


216 


2^. ^> 


2.5-3 




1 . 5:o 




:,i44 


33 3 


2?,S24 


25.901 


4,^iC. 


21 


109 






3,000 


2.92: 









4.622 
29.12* 
520 
-4.S40 



363 
J, 152 
-iS4 
■ l,5So 



S03 



'214 
*4SS 
•1,0'3 
12 



644 
-300 

259 



27,0(K) 
167,6*6 
S.OOO 
20 



2,8S5 
1S,S«0 
-1,351 
337 



9 Z 

10. a 



-55.3 
• 40 0 



.72.S 
3.0 



22* 
-J9.6 
-21.7 

2S,2 



10.6 
6.4 
-21.0 
14.4 



ARC 

AVE 

* 

ABE 
AVE 
COAE 



I7.82S3- 
124.656 
S,S73 
5,5S0 



*.67? 

^?r207 ' 
S67 
242 



3.694 
I.S89 



17,82S 
124.656 
I,S79 
1,691 

8,672 
2,207 
567 
242 



19.517 
11S,?2S 
7.064. 
5,700 ' 



9.539 , 
2,428 ' 

62A 

411 



S.414 

1.900 



19,517 
ns,72S 
1.6S0 
1^800 



.9.539 
2.4Z8 
624 
411 



1,492 
-5,90e 
1,491 
120 



867 
221 
57 
169 



26.8 
3.4 



10.0 
10.0 
lO.I 
69.8 



Idaho 

ABC 
AVE 
CDAE 

niiDois 



1.794»- 
*-«4 



25,514 
59,895 
1,907 
7,070 



^ 6,920 



154" 



20^924 
59,895 , 
1,907 
• 150 



972 



^5,719 
. 49^218 
1,907 
7,720 



4,560 
7,«i20 



i.SOO 

972 



21.1S9 
49,^18 
i,907 

too 



6 
838 



405 
9,525 
O 
6S0 



.5 
62S.4 



1.6 
25.4 
0 
9.2 



Table 12-~Changes in enrollment for the four OE-spoh$ored adult education programs, with numbers for full-time 
andjpart-time students/ by State .or other area; United States, 1968^9 and 1969-7(fe-Continued . 
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^ ' or other 4rea- United St«te». 196^69 And I9fr9-70— Contlntjca . ♦ ' 



^3 



State or other area 
mi four 0£*s{>onsofeiE| 
•dult education pro^rw 


196|}*6$ enjollsects 


1969-70 enrol I»efit$ 


Cban^vs In - 
total enrol Isentf, 
1968-69 to 1969-70 




Toul 


Bill-time \J 


P»rt-iiBe y 


Totil 


Bjll-ti»e y 


pxrt*ti»e 2/ 


Kti^er 


Percent 


^ • 1-^ ^ ^ 


2 


3 


4 - 


5 


6 


7 ' 


'$ • 




•> Indizna 
ABE 
AVE 
OWE 
«JT 


S,616^ 
6.256 
4.294 
J.075 


-^-^ 860 
5,924 

3,075 


4,756 
2.332 
4,294 


6.000 

1.005 
2,268 


1,000 

2,000 
2,268 


S^.iKJO 
t 2.027 ' 
1,005 


584 
-2,229 
-3.289 
-807 


6^^ \ 
-35.6 

*76.6 
-26.2 


low* 

' AEE 
AVE 
" CME 

wrr 


7.648 
22.873 
8,412 
1.479 


8,390 
l.OSi 


7.648 
14.485 
8.412 
598 


5*560 
28,594 
2.061 
1.720 


10,148^ 
1,370 


5 560 
18,' 246^ 
2,061 
350 


-2 088 
5!521 
-6.351 
241 


-27,3 
24.1 

-75.5 
16.3 


> Kassu 

AB^ 
AVE 
CDAE 
WT 


2.540 
12.560 
766 
1,^9 


- 12,560 
1.399 


2.340 

766 ^' 
t - 240 


* 2.640^ 
12.560 
230^ 
1*$6^ 


12,560 
1.661 


2,640 

230 
202 


500 
0 


12 8 
0 

-70,(J 
43.7 


- Kentiiclcjr 

ABE 11,446 
AVX 9,869 
OAE 

»W %^ 6.189 




1 1.446 
9.869 

6.189 


12 369 
12!m2 

7.172 


r 


12 369 
u!842 

7,172 


2.975 
983 


8 1 
5o!l 

, 13.9 


LMiisiaaa 
A6E 
AVE 

/ OME 
' W 


13.438 
49,478 
1.674 
2.4$1 


16.282 
1.674 
2,255 


13.438 
53.196 

196 


16,200 
5M79 
,504 
2.450 


X 200 
16'.889 
504 
1.265 


15 000 
34^290 ^ 

'185 


l.'7of 
•1,170 
-1 


20.6 
3.' 4 

-69.9 

If 


teineX^ 

AVE ^ 

* CIv^£ 

; WT 


1.431 
3,20p 
1.500 
1,062 


1.061 


1,431 
-3.200 
1.500 


=- 1,600 
4,500 
857 
900 


/ 

900 


1,600 
4.500 
857 


169l 
4,500^ 
-*45 

s *'U1 


11 8 

40^6 
-54.1 
-15.2 


ABE 
AVE 

WT 


S,S9S 
59.085 

S,2S2 


779 \ 
^' i97 ^ 

4.801 


4^{6 
- 58^888 

451 


6,885 
39,802 
17 
4.719 


• 1 151 

'280 

4,455 


5 752 
59!s22 
17 
286 


1 288 
'717 
* 17 
*555 


1.8 
100.0 
-10.2 


Kis»aehu3ettt 

^ ^C:^ ABE 
AVE 

WT 


^7.034 
8.500 

-^^6.200 
5,900 


90 
8.500 

2oa 

5.90(f ^ 


"6,»44 
6.000 

« 


7.200 
9,000--' 
6^800 
4.100 . 


100 
9.O00 

500^ 
4.100 


7,100 
6.500 . 


166 
500 
6O0 
200 


2.4 
5.9 
9.7 
5.1 


ABE 
AVE 
OME 

WT 


-15,211 
1U.596 

5.794 


5,794 


15.211 - 
/1 1.396 

V * 


-15,409 
145,552 
6,905 
4.800 


/ - 

4,780 


15,409 
145,532 - 
6,905 
20 


2.198 
34,1J6 
fc,$05 
1,006 


16.6 
30.6 
100.0 
26.5 


Mi&Desota 

ABE 5 

AVE 

■CDAE 

WT 


( 2.S07 ■ 47* 
V 98 .382 
\ll-.470 

^.390 2,560 


2;029 
98,382 
1U470 
30 


2.762 
102.197 
7,061 
5,183 


04 

5,113 


J^iis - 

102,W7 
7,061 
70 


255 
'3.815 
• -4,409 

795 


10.2 
3.2 
-38.4 
33.2 




9.354 


9.57i 


105 


55,.I00 


45,500 




10«516 


1?*158 






- ^•«5 


3,415 


6,841 


9,153 




23,730 


41.059 


8,718 


131 


28 






3,336 


3,336 


578 


721 


311 


1,950 


% 2.144 




2,624 


4,444 






675 


675 


1,740 


2.100 




18,727 


19.025 


1,025 


1.540 


1.500 




37 


1.100 


600 








1.390 


4 1.550 




^ 6.908 


- 9,500 




700 


895 






454 





9.267 
*3t.000 
15,158 


18 
3.609 

80 


0.2 
8.6 
25.1 
2.4 


9,133 
52.871 


2.292 
11,426 
-103 
311 


3#.5 
38. y 
-78.6 
10.5 


• 410 

2,144 
4,444 


-23 
1^ 
% 1,820 
204 


-3.1 
' 10,0 
69.4 
18.2 


2.100 
11,000 
1.500 
500 


360 
*727 
-40 
54 


20.7 
-5.7 
-2.6^ 
5.2 


1.555^. - 
-7,W 
895 


-^^«0_ 
. 592 
< 195 
^856 


UP5 
6.7 
27.6 
-65.3 



Table 12.-^hanges in enroirment for the fotir OE^ponsored adult education programs, with numbers for full time 
. and part-time students^ by Sta^e or other area:^United States, 1968-69 aod 1969-70-Continued 
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• or other Untt«d Statc^^. J9t>iy-fc<* ^nJ ig^,9-70'-Cofiiinuc4- 



» 




-4 ; 

g . * . , > f ' # 


Changes in 
total enrol lftcnt5« 
1968-6q to l969-?0 


Total . ftjll-tiaey 




Total 


i-tixK y 






Fcrccot 


I 


V 1 

2 1 5 * 


4 

^ -^^ 




6 


7 




9 



New Haspshirc 
AVE 



1,0^ 
7U 



l.foj^ 



>5l 



• ISO 



2Ki 



•^e* Jersey 
CDAE 



9,94^ 

6,2SS 
6.131 



9,94" 



11.4CKJ 
10,5«* 



ll,'«'<fi 

r,*«S9 



- 1,453 

i,r9 

4,;5S 



»4.'> 

i.4' 
t9 I 



Mexico 
ABE 
Are 

1ST 



s,;94 
5. is: 



S.J94 

3,i;: 



4,J4« , 



29' 



4,249 



9S4 
313 



16.1 



Scv rori 

A8e» 

AVE* 



Sorth Carol Isa 

Ase 



A&E 
AVE 

>fxr 



V 

Oblo 



AS£ 
AVE 
CDAE 
»€3(T 



IS, 325 

32<> 
',890 



141,796 
3,601 
1,91^ 



m 

4,TS6 
1,«>59 
400 



It0.6l4 



51 



25.^3 
U9J«> 



. 405 
400 



.Ml 
326 



JI6,!93 



691 
1,6-S9 



_12,*19 
162. 23S 



i9,:^o 

2<^,f36 
3Ci 
O.301 



26,39$ 

16*, n- 

1;*03 



4,5*S 
1,421 

5:6 



19, 2S0 
35 



5?,15S 
J,SC5 



4SD 
" 3"'6 



28, 605- 
501 



36,39S^ 
13:',s"9 
1,041 



■ S"4 

5,SSS 
1,421 



95S 
964 



3,85* 
23,921 
-2,jfcO 
-113 



1S3 
• 421 
-263 

-24 



-1".6 



-S.9 



26.5-^ 
-1S.9 



15,000 




15,000 


2>261 


17.' 


l«7,OS9 


5,62' 


KS,462 


16,4-S 


9.7 


4,026 


3,951 


115 


2^t^ 


7.6 




$,14- 
22,ncK> 
2SS 
1.565 



1,565 



".14" 

22,*^ 



\ 



2,1'S 



3,000 
23,SOO 

270 



933 
1,«00 



n. 

S.2 



A\t 
«CT 
Pennsylvania 

m. 

CDA£ 
>©T 

AEF 

-AVE 

our 

South Carolina 
UE 

MOT 

South- Cafcota 

• ABE 

A\t' 
QUE 
l@T 

7cnne««ee 

* AVL 



A&£ 
AVE 
CME 



5"',"o6 
J?>92 
1.43S 



44,464 
^4,590 



l,?9S 
4,006 

1 ,0ft; 



1,561 

Soo 



1.223 
5,(«53 

I ,6l0 



14,504 
22.2*1 
!,|69 
3,195 



24.600 




i ,f IS 
i^9 



5'. ^3 



2,1^ 



4,05S 
I,6l0 



|4,504 
i , 1^^ 



009 
2g< 
302 
599 



9?0 
*I9 



130 
5S,914 



1,S?9 



2,?59 
10,370* 
^ 1,502 
70 



13,930 
4,*, 819 



612 
S,57S 
-1,790 
164 



»484 

,229 



-2-3 
4.C 



■J. 2^5 


4,031 * 


192 


-s^ .300 


-6.6 




1-980 
5,951 
'10 
1,015 


515 
i,Ooa 


1,9«0 
5/436 

IS 


132 

.55 

10 


10.1 

--.2 
J.O 


• 

f 


15,326 




I5,52# 


P M62 ^ 


. JfC» 








«5S 

511 ' 


J' -"29 


-»6.6 

/ 2.6 




1,450 
•,652 
- 397 


450 

2,929 

2.i9 


1.000 
4,-03 

197 
60 


225 • 
2, 5*9 
-1,213 

-*0 


si.o 

**5.5 . 
-19,0 




IS.OO** 
2^, woo 

3,30* 


5.50** 


15,000 

:s;ooo« 

*Cft 


2, '24 
-3<^ 
30" 


4.9 
12.5 
-31.* 
9.6 


* 


4<».0^>?* 
26.*(«*» 

9,295 


"CO 
34.JS4R 


26,'-'^^ 
44* 


4,0JM* 
1,25'* 
2.10C' 

/ 


0.6 

Si5 
10.2 


* 
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Table 12.-Changes in enroljffient for the four OE-$f3>onsored adult education programs, with numbers for fuU^ime 
and part-time students, by State or other area: United Statcir,/] 968-69 and 1969-70-cSntinued 

Ta^ie 8. --Changes ah enroilncnt for the four (^-sponsored adult education {vograa:., with nuaber* for fuM-tiBe and part«t»9c ^tudeaxs. b* St*t^ 

or tJther area. United States^ 1968-^9 and i9^9-?0'-ContiRued , 



fsur t3€- sponsored 
adult educdticfi ^TOf ranf 


' ' 196^ cfljolleents 


"* !9t>5'70 cnroUfecnts 


t<>tal €oroli«tnt5/ 
, i96$-69 to 1969-79 


Tot4l 


full-tiae U lp*rt-tiec 2/ 


Total 


^Ull-t'jBC 1^/ 






Per««st 


I 


2 


3 1 ^ 


S 


6 









Utah 










ABE 






i»6rt 


I.^9i> 




20. $''6 


si 






* CDAE 


















• 


Wersofit 
















2.5*26 










>.129 




CtAL 


4 JO 




ISO 




«£JT 


S5J 




«^ 






' 10. '61 


r. 




























5.6ie 


5,sr4 







Kits 



>.S2? 



M3T 



set 



1S6.425 



4.090 
^M94 



4»E 




4 "6 



20.239 

$.96S 
2»4S6 



12: 



I.OIS 
2,4S6 



2*,0'5 

Of A 



20,259 
6,96S 



-,99J 



562 
. 9; 



15,23§ 

46S 
2,S43 



9J* 
*120 



S5S 
,^2 



834 
2,S4i 



20 
14$ 





If,*** 
















94^- 
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.. , 1/ fun -t^g* is ie?st_'iS hours of instruction per week, " ^ ^ 

2/ Part.«siac is less than 15 h^rs. of^tn^tnict ion ^ceV. ^ » 

* ^^J^itcjs, than 0,05 p«r£*fil - ^ 

"""wtE. -»See text for explanation of dif foresee m figyrtrs provjdod by State respondents to <hi^ survey and figure 3 report C4. byTF*^^*' 
office* ift the Office of |^uc«tioti. 
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Enroliment 
part-time [%) 





1968-69 


1969-70 




ABE 


81.5 


80^ * 




AVE 


83.9 ' 


83.1 


* 


CDAE 


. 94.4 


93.8 




MOT 


8.5 


11.0 





Table 12 shows that'between 1968-69 and 1969-70 the 
(national) percentage change in enrollments for each of the 
four USOE programs ranged from a decrease of 15.5 percent 
to an increase of 8.8 pepeent. The Civil Defense Adult 
Education program was beginning to be phased put at that 
time and the data reflect it. Adult Vocational Education, 
representing ^0.1 percent of the total enrollment for 
1968-69, expenenced only a 6.8 percent increase in enroll- 
ment for 1969-70, while total enrollment for all of adult 
educ^Bbn increased by 10.8 percent.'* 

fexcluding the Adult Vocational Educatidn figures, the 
j>ex€cntage increase in all other enrollments over the two 
years for v^i then may foe catted adult general education 
(which, it must be recognized, include other **occupational" 
programs) is 12.5 percent (this percentage is derived by 
subtractHig Adult Vocations^ Education enrollment figures in 
columns 2^ and 6 respectively of table 9 and refiguring). 
These figures repeat the pattern noted earlier in this report. 
Together these data show that while Adult Vocational 
Education enrollments continue to increase, their rate df 
increa^ cannolkeep up with that of enrollments in the adult 
general etiucauon pr(%ams« Adqh Vocational Education is 
not growing as fast as adult general education^ and this 
situation may be more striking than the figures indicate, for 
there is reason to believe the general adult education figures 
are more likely to be underestimates than the Adujt 
Vocational Education enrollments. Th^ Vocational Educa- 
tion Act' of 1963 v^th amendments jn siwceeding years 
makes eligibility for federal support contjng&nt at the 
^reportingof vocational education enrollments. 

[Publisher's Note: In two comprehensive studies, one 
published and one to be published, .both posthumously, 
by Ms. Okes she provides data consistent with the findings 
and thesis here. The repoijs are: Pisrticipation in Adult 
^Education, Find Report, iP69, National Cepter foe 
Educi'tion ^Statistics (U5. Government Printing Offipe, 
^* Washington, D.C, ^0402; Stock No. J.780-01374, S255) 
and Participation in Adult Education, 1972, hi* press. The 
^data are based op national samples of noninstitutionalized 
^ people 17 yeare and older who were not full-time students 
in high sch6oI dr college'. Cofected by the Bureau of the 
Census in their monti^ t,unent Population Surveys 
(CPS), the data covered the ' 12 months preceding each 
* May of 1969 and 1972. Over the three year period the 
number of persons who took one or more adult education* 
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courses or activities that were sponsored by the public 
grade or high school increased 1 1 .7 percent. 

The data can also be analyzed according to the 
participants' selection oi^ the type of course taken. 
Calculating the percentage increase in enrollment for each 
of two types of occupational categories over the three 
year period, we find that the' category, "Professional 
Skills'* grew by the greater percentage: 43.7 percent, 
* while ''Technical ami Vocational Skills" grew by only 0.3 
percent. '^^^ 

' If we look aj^the actua^numbers involved^ however, we 
find that the fast 'rate of growth in the^ area ^ 
"professional skills" may not be as reliable as we first 
supposed. The reason is that the number of persons who 
,took a course they labelled "Professional Skills" was a 
very small part of the total number of persons taking 
adult education in the public schools in any year during 
the period covered by the survey. The number of students 
involved in a course tagged 'Tecfmical and Vocational 
Skills" was much greater: in fact, in 1969 there were 
almost four times as many public school adult students 
identified with a coiirse on technical and vocational skills 
(318,000) as professional skills (87,(H)0) in 1969. 

The insight gained from looking at the numbers 
themselves, rather than only at the percentages, also helps * 
us understand tetter the slow rate of gro^vth in adult 
education for vocational and technical skills. Since the 
base number was so large, a rate of growth oCOJ percent 
is placed in perspective. Nevertheless, it is qle^ that if the 
technical and vocatioiial skills figure were nat i^icluded in 
the overalPrate of grov^ of a^uit students iJh public 
schools, that figure would be hi^r. In fact, it woul^ be 
13,9 percent instead of II .7 percent. 
^ ^Ms. (Sees' Participation data were further analyzed in *a 
recent^'report entitl^ *%i Analysis of Selected ^ssues in 
Adult Education,'* which w^ prepared for the U5. Office^ 
of Educatlon's^Office of Planning, budgeting ^nd Evalua- 
tion by Kirschner Associates,' Inc» (Washington, D,C.), in 
'February 1976* This report placesJn wider context the 
participants' me of **pubHc grade and high schools*' for 
adult education. Rather than focusing on the nature of^ 
courses, participant selection of reasons were examined on 
the question, 5Why did you take this course or activity?" 
Text \ables a. and k show the results. 

The first table indicates for 1969 and 1972 the percent- 
ages "of participants who turned to the pu])lic grade or 
high school as sponsor and their reasons for taking an adult 
education course. Other possible sponsors include 2 year 
colleges, 4-year college^, labor organizations, community 
organizations, employers, and trade schools. The second 
table ^shows the percentage distribution by reason of 
participants whose^courses" were sponsored by a public 
gEade or high school and, again,lheir reasons for taking" 
the courses. 
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Table a. Comparing the number of adult education studen: 
attending public grade and high schools to the tota 
number of^adult educatfdn students ^n the U 
• 1969 and 1972- 

(numbers in thousands) * 






f 


f 

1969 


1972 ^ ^ 






^ Percent of- 


Percent of 


t 


• 

^ieasons* 


^JJ^j'^Public Grade 

Pamci* ^ , „ . . 

Sch. Partici- 
pation 

pants to 


Total ^"^'^^ Grade 
_ ^ dj+Q niUf - 
Partici- e u XI *- - 
^ch.Varticf 

pation 

panifcto * 










- Total 


Total 




— < 

f^r general irfTornration 
To" improve or advaTice 


J,856 22.5 ' 


» 2,51 3 *18.6 




^ in Igb 


5,898- 6.7 


6,714' *5.3 




To get a new |ob t 


1,4^3 9.1 


i,779 8.1 




For community activity 


342 - 3.6 


418 3.6 




For personal or faftiily 








inieres.ls 


2,588 26.0 


3,694 23,5 




For social or recre'Sional 








reasons 


870 25.0 - 
> 


1,019 . 26.3 


* 


Partictpants wiih."Other' 


' responses not included. 




^Differs *Ilh itatiitical^jgnifitance from the 1969 percentage. 

* Table b. Comparing the number of adult education students 
attending public grade and high%chools to the total number 
of students attending public schools: 1969 and 1972 




1^ " . (numbers in thousands) " 
-1^ 1969 


1972^ 




Reasons* 


Total Participants 
in Public Grade and 
High School 


Total Participant^ 
m Public Grade and 
. High School 




; 'j 


1,970 


2,200 




%oi 
total 

\oo.o 


%of 
total 

100,0 ' • 




For generaf^n format! on 
To improve pr advance 


21.2 


21.3 




In Job 


19.9 ' 


^_ M6.0 




To get a nev^Jbb 


6.6 


6.5 L ^ . 




For communfty-activlty 


0.6 


0.7 




For persona! o'f family 








interests ^ \' . 


34.2 


^ *39.5 




For social or recrea- 








tional reasons 




12.2 



* Participants with *fOther" responses not included. 

♦Differs with sia^isiid^l signfficance from the 1969 percentage, 

• Although two points in ti/JT^do not necessarily 
establish a trend., ^the clianges are consistent with Ms. 



Dkes* findings and the earlier conJusiunj* uf Dr. John B. 
Holden. Tlie growth m number of participants m job' 
related courses in the public.schools does not keep pace 
with the field ^ as a who1es:£ven though the Census ^-i 
'estimates ^e lower tlfan tho$(^ in this^^-eport (seV^. dOtl?iFi' 
explanations), the numbers'*"p«>vide- reliable indices of ; • 
relationships and changes over time. Little complacency is " 
" possible for the future role of the ^'public grade and high /r 
school** as sponsor of adult education when it is reafizedv 
that the percent increase here Over the three J'eai period* 
was \ \n, while tfie nurnber of participants for all other f 
sensors grew 22.2 percent .or almost twice as rapidly. ^ 
^The fyture role of-the public school as ixfferors of adult;,^' 
education may be decided by. which of" iKe participants' j 
iqany interests- the system chooses to cater to. End of 
Publisher'^ Note. 1 

Community Colleges and Junior Colleges 

State coordinators were asked to submit one report on 
adult education run Jby state education agencies and another 
on those run^by^ommunity colleges but because states vary 
in their or^nization, some Were able toMo this and others 
were not. Nineteen states provided separate data on adult 
public education programs administered by their public 
community or junior colleges. Other states did notis^ep such 
statistics. Therefor^, the figures m table 13 are probably low. 
' Substracting 4^ta in colurrin 2 uf table 13 from column 2 
of table 9, we can calculate that in 1968-69, a minimum of 
15.3 percent of the students enrolled in adult education were 
attending programs conducted by community colleges. In the 
same way, comparing the community college* enrollments 
with^ the total enrollments in federally-, state- ancTlfecally- 
sponsored programs with data in' tables 10 and 13, we 
calculate that enrollments in community^ college adult 
education progranis represented 18.^ percent of the, lotaL 
enrollments in federal prog^am^, 7 |)ercefit Irt . state-sponsored 
progfams and 16.4* percent of the* bcally^ponsorcd pro- 
grams. Because it * is ."known th^t;-lhere^ere more adult 
ediSfcation students enrolled in comiufltfiity^colleges thatt were ^ 
reported, these percentages are hiiniSlUi^,- ' 

The data, suggest' that the cornmunhy Sd^Uoges t^nd to-^ 
attract a greater proportion of full'^tirhe students than-does.' , 
adult education as a whole. The perceQ^ges fre'^based on - 



Community colkige^ 
* enrollment 
percent p^Mt rnc * 

l968^Tl§69-70 



V Totaf 


% 79.3 


76.9 


r 


Federal 


77.0 


74.0 




State 


98,7 


98,5 




Local % 


77.6 . 


75.2 
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Tabic U.-Changci in adult education enrollments for communitv and junior colleges ai each level of governmental sffonsorship, 
. * with numbers for full time and part-time students, by State or other area. United States, 1968-69 and 1969-70* 



Tabic 9."Ch3nge5 in adult education enrolments for coaauntt/ »i>d junior colUges at each level of govermental sponsorship, 
' . with nus4>CTS for full-tlsie and part-ti»e students, by State or otl\er area* United Stated, 19^-69 and 1969-70* 



-* ' ' , ^^e* and level 
- J. . ^ of 2ovcri»4ental* 

? . sponsorship of 
-^.X adult education 

; ^ '^-^i^ — — * 


1968-^ enrpllacnts * 


1969-70 »nrollBents' 


Changes tn 
total enrollsentSi. 
1968-69 to 1969-70 


T/tal 


Fuil'txee 1/ 


Part-tl«e 2/ 


> Total 


Full-tiae 1/ 


Part-ti»e 1/ 


K\Bter 


Percent 




2.- ' 




-r=4 


'5 , 




7 


s 


5- 



so Stated and D.c. 
Fcdorai* . 
'4 . St#t« ' 
^ Ucal ^ 

Alabama * 
Federal 
^te 

^ local 

Alaska 

- Federal 
State < . 
focal 

Arkansas 

(.alifbrnia' 

re3er»?-" 
•^'tState 

local , ' 

Color Ado 



1,275.961 
834,190 
-125, f42 
516,42$ 

1,413 



4,M2 

3.0<»7 



264,440 
192,047 
1,6S2 
70,74t 

• 223 

223 

/ * 

* 2.523 
2,301 



1,011. $21 
642,143 
123.690 
24S.68S 



1,341,744 
J20,389 
140, $$6 
^80,469 



309,611 
213, 17» 
2,165 
94,270 



1,032,133 
607,211 
138,723 t$ 
286,199 



65;78J 
-15,801 

1S,S44 
. 64,040 



S.2 
-1.7 
/12.4 

20.? 



i-S,( 



Connecticut 

Federal 

State 

local 
• ' t 
Oel aware 

District of Colusb^ 

FW)rida 

■Federal 
Statft 

''local 



ederal 
^ $latc 
local. 



149.087 
2.565 



139,234 
A. 17$ 

78, OSS* 

li$. 393^^ ' 
U8,J9i 



6S.S9S 



18,823 
18^823 



2,p66 
2;066 



Hawaii 
Idaho . 
ni^nols 
Indiana 
Iowa'' 



1,190 


/ 


1.^25 


172 


1,653 / 


412 - 


29.2 


1,190 

2,019 
' 766 
90 
1.16> 




1,825 

« 

3,250 
2,^36 , 

1D6 

-08 


175 

1.618 
1.593 

2S 


1,653 

" 1,632 
845 
1Q6 

^' 685 


41?-^-^ 

» r"^ 

'1,092 

16 
-477 


29-2 

-25 ! 
-20 ^ 
17.8 
•40.3 
• 


83,4$9 




19S,630 ' 


88,102 


' |0S,$2d ^ - 


* 

44,543 


29.9 


8i^489 




' r 

193,650 


88,102 


i05.$2S 


44,543 


29.9 


2,S«S 








2^875 


310 




• 2,565 




2,875 




• 2,875 


310 


12.1 
















120,408 
42.350 




151,724 

.66,695 


30.395 
20,39$ 


031.329 
46,300 


12,495 
5,522 


9.0 
9.0 


78.&58 








85,029 


*^7i 


8.9 


126,327 
126.32? 
^ _ . 




122.803 * 
122^^03 


2,275 
2,275 


120,528 
120,528 


-S.5^0 
' -5.590 



















■'■ Vederai: 
. itate^. 
Local 

CenUiclQr ^ - * 

Louisiana 

Maine ^ ^ 

iCkryland 

Federal 
State 

, local 

P 

Kas$achu^ctt$ 
* Federal 
^ State* 
Local 

Mich'tf an . 

Kinnesota- 

Ml4»U<Jj>pi 

Missouri ^. 
Federal / 
State 



•Montana 

F#der*l 

State 

Local 



123.166 
61 .925 
v^^»243 



•^<2;.069 
v22,069 



101,09? 
39,854 
61,243 



139,777 ^ 
• 57,^9 ' " 



27,^82 
27^382 























— *» 




10,457< ' 


178 


10,259 


2,67S 


.178^ 


2,497 


5.292 




' 5,292 


S,470 




2,470 


5,000 




5.000 


5,000 . 




S.t)00 


















• 




















10.1?9 ■ 


3,S69, 


6,610 














10. h9 . 




.^.610 




228 


1,428 


< 19S 




195 




, ^ '228 


1,2»5' 



92,395 
29,807 
62,584 



-3,389 
-4.754 
1,345 



-2.8 

-7.6 
2.2 



1S*S22 
2|789 

7,696, ^ 

5.b37 

S.tXH) 
5,000 



107 

107 



f5,415 
7.^96 

5,000 
'$,000 



S,08S 
^ * 114 
H<04 
,3rS67 

a 

0 



4S.7 

' 45.4 
t03,9 

0 
0 



■12'.72J 



,657 
44 



1,6U 



4,461 
4,461 

592 



8,262 


2.544 


25.0 








8.262 


• 2*544 


zs.o- 


1,26S 


- » 1 


0.1 




*149 


-77. f 








1.521 


ISO 


10.3 
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iWe 13 -Changes in adult education enrollrneflts for cpnjmunUy and junipr co)leges'at each level of governmental sponsorship, 
with nqmbers for full-fmie and pajt^ime studenu, by Stape or other arei. United States, .1968-69 and 1969^.70* -Continued 



T.M« »..^^„ Ji-eauon tn«>ll.«,« for io«nltr .nd Junior conc,« .t okH levtl of.r».n»«lvl ««n»rrtip. 

with nabcrs ft>r full.t.« Md pirt-tlM jtuJcMS, by SUte or other ««: U=lt«l St.Ks' 196S.4UAi! I^.?0-Ci« 



St»te or oUicr 
»rea and level 
• ^ of governKDUl 
sponsorship of ' 
*dult jtducitiw 
* . — ^ ^ ^ 


15 


6<<»69 cnrolZftc 


nts 


1969-70* eftrollaents 


Oizm^^ in 
sotal ertrollBtJtHj 
196^69 to lim-i^ 


'Tt>'t«l / 




R«rt-ti&e 2/ 


Total 


Full-ti»« 11 




, Kusbcr 


Percept 


\ 1 


2 




4 • 


S 




7 


■« 


9 



1 



Federal 

St»te 

local 

Nevada 

Hew Ha»psJ^^.;- 

Sew- Jersey 

Vew Mexico 
Federal 
State* ^ 
Local 

r«Jer*l 
State 
^ M>cal 

''S'orch Carolina 
Federal 
State* 

^ Loc^al 



Okiahosa^ 

Oregon 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Peimsylvasija 
/federal 
• State 
local 



IjBilJ^arol 



land 
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4,300 ' 
4,300 



4,300 l.SSO 
4,300 1,850 
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^,060 




>. 1,161 


-4,033 


1.'341 


2,692 


' 1,9^3 


95.5 




2.060 




1,1 6r'^^ 


4,053 


1.341 


2,t&2 


l,9'5 


9J S 




41.627 

i;035 
i6,6'0 
25,919 


S2S 
52S 

^ . 


, 41,102 
513 
16.670? 
?5,9i9 


•* 45,632 
l,t21 

is.oo: 

26,509 


56' 
46" 


45,06S 
554 
IS, 002 
26^509 


'J .005 ' 

$3 
i.5?2 
2'.S90 


^-6 

s.o , 
i<4 «. 


s t * 


\ 


'2?, 969 
2'. 519 

450, 


*I49,459 
,144,161 
5,-298 ' 


r06,SOI 

, 193, ss: 

7.649 


34,491 
33.941 

$10 


P2.0I0 

164, 9n\ 

',099 


29.. -"''3 
1,901 


16 i 

33.*: 





158,2^1 



22,OSO 
25.811 



3.053 



2,443 

52S 



V 



32,12S 
51,148 

SO 
900 



126.155 
79,242 
22.UOO 
24,911 • 

3,OS3 

83 























r3.l30 




i35,XS5 


I4.%4^ 


9.4 


in.4so 


38.1*5:;^ 




iJ.O^^ 


if 1 


25, 700 




2S^0 


3.620 




2S,9S0 


950 


2^.00-'* 


i3y 




5,250 . 


2& 


S.2§4 






2'^3 


26 


24" 


'l58 


2:1.2 


3.19? 




».19* 


^S4 


5n,9 


* 1,760 ^ 




1,-60 


^.23? 


vis, 2 



Tennessee 

Federal 
Statti 
local ! 



56l 

362 



SOO 
«00 



; 800 



?38 

238 



42. t 
42.3 



Texas 
Utah 

Virginia ^ 

•faihmgton 
federal 
State • 
locat 

i^est Virginia . 

Wisconsin ^ 

^jf >^09inj 

ftit l^ ftl .a reas 
Federal 
* , State 
local 

1^ 

^ ^ericafi Saaoa 
Federal 
' State 
Local 

Canxl Zone 
GuaQ 

Puerto Rico 
Tr^^t T*w^;^Pac. Is. 



515,051 
288,573 
5,176 
21,2^2 



S7,842 
87,418 



2»7.4,S9 
201. I S5 
5,176 
20,SSS 



f 



2'U552 
2X,70? 
1 6,415 
25.210 



89,135 
88.695 



IS2.J97 
153.012 
6,415 
?2.?70 



7S0 


457 


253* 
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162 
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^! 
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45? ' 


29%' 
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' -43,699 
-46,166 
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analysis of figUres in laple 13, Pursuing supilar analyses with 
•tables 9 and 10,. we find that except for state-sponsored 
programs the community college part-time percentages. are 
lower than for" total enrollments of which they ajre a part. 
The percentages for total enrollments Tor 1968-69 for the 
different levels of sponsorship are^for total, 85.6, for federal^ 
^ -82.7; for state, 81.9; and for.Jpcal, 96.1. hto bi^in- 
\m reported data is assumed,- ' . . * 

Enrollments in adult education progjjms at community 
. colleges as reported by the| states have not been increasing at 
the sam? rate as in adult education in the public education 
^' system a whole! Table 13 .(column 9) shows that ■ 
community college enrollments increased by 5,2 percent 
between 1968-69 and 1965-70,' while all 'adult education 
enrollments (of which community college enrollments aje a 
part) increased by 10.8 percent during the same peribd! 
In table 10 Nwe saw thatyn general, enrollments *in adult 
4^ducation programs were increasing most fepiSly in the 
locally-sponsored programs and least rapidly in the .federal 
ones. This same pattern holds true for growth in commuAhy 
^ ^ college enrollments, as is apparent in column 9 of table 13. 
In fact, that same growth pattern is even smoother and 



Jor 1968-69 given in table's 8 thrpugh 14 and through thelise 
of data on wliich table 4 was based. It fe^lso aii example of 
one way to reorganize and analyze the enrollnt^nt data; there 
' are many others. Persons 'interested in non-federally involved 
programs, for ipstance, can c9mbine state and local figures; 
those interested in federal ppgrams other than the four OE 
.programs can 'sub.tract the appropriate figures {lim total 
federal program -data; and those focusing on clranges 'in 
'part-time enrollments can refigure i^e^centages excluding 
consideration of those defined asffull-time enrollees These 
same analyses and additional 09^ can be done with' the 
■ r969-70 statistics arid comparisons made. 

One inteijjl behind Ihe organization of text table L was. to 
isolate thf^t^Mtegories of a^uli public education enroll- 
ments in program's sponsored by state education agencies 
from those sponsored by community colleges. It^as not 
possible to do this completely. One problem was that 
program coordinators fn a ftw states did not make it dear 
^v^ether the figures they reported covered stale education 
agencies or community colleges on both! The data from these 
states^^were placed in the category, "Both state educatioTi 
a^ncies and community colleges." A second -problem was- 



steeper for community coljeges ^han 
education in tlje public educatioti system. 



for 



all 



of' aduk^' that the state of WiscTohsin ascribed all of its enrollments to 
. "vocational education." Since it was riot possible to allocate 



Cqpperatively-offered Programs 

«• • 

- 'Table 14 reports ,^on the numWr of adult education 
students enrolled in prograrit^KrfTered by'mi)re than one 
agency, (Thi^ figures rnay not quite represent'lhe national 
.situation, sinc'Jj-ei^t states^did not submit statrsti(^ Fn this 
category.) Of all the students enrolled in public adult 
-education courses ''in 1968-69,^2,805 students, or 10 5' 
percent, were enrolled in cooperatively-offered programs 

These data can also be looked at ' according to the 
governmental level'of the program's sponsor. Stjudents in. 
cooperatively-offered programs were 12.7 percent of all. the 
. ^ students Jn federally-sponsored programs, J4 percent of all 
students iii state-spdjisored programs and, ndta^?ly, only 1.8 
percent iiT locally-sponsored' progrants (These figures were 
cpmputed f^-om data in tables 14 and fO.y 



the Wisconsin figure, it has been given its own category in 
table L, Similarly, information on a large public school 
nutritional program in New York is presented ia its own ^ 
oategQiy. AUhough the data in these* last tAvo categorif? are , . 
not included with data^on state education agencies and the A 
community colleges, they are part of -the figures given for the . 
50 states and the'District oj Columbia. 

A second intent behind the organization of text table L 
was* to "peePaway'* the more ^nc^usive statistics to arrive at ' _ 
some "core" figures V^diich repj^nt the most dependable or 
conservative numbers of people enrolled in each kind of 
program. To anive. at this more dependable numbed, the 
number of stydents. enrolled in tire cooperatively- . ' 
admimstelred programs was subtracted JroQi eacji of the 
totals. This*was done because in tliese programs, the degree 
^ of involvement for the public education systeta was unalear. ^ 
Another ten-percent of tjie total ivas'subtractcuiito compen- 



.rrTrrf^HWerAnalysisof th,e Data ' • . 

Text tableX presents summary data of enrollment figures 

* ' T^ble L. Components of adtilt edOcation-enrollment statistics (lo stater^and D.C.): 1968-69 



^te for ,<ftase, students who may h/ve enrolled in .two 
programs and ireen -counted twee. The resulting figures are, 
for all the categories, conservative estimates. 



I 



senates and p.C 
Stale education agencies 
Community colleges ' 
<Both state education agencies and 

communiiy colleges 
/ Wisonsin? vocational education 
New York nutritional program 



8,346,828 
5,116,286 
1,275,961s 

891*549 
653,032 
•410,(500 



Coop- 
erating 
'^gcnpy 

'87^,805' 

284,332 

188,006 

llo,9l9 
239,548 



Minlis ' 
' CO opt rat* 
mg agency ^ 

7.474,023 
. 4,831,954 
1,087,95>r 

730:630 
413;484 
410,000 



Possible 
duplication 
(10%)- 

747,401 - 
483,195 _ 
• 108,796 

73,06^' 

41,348 

4f,000 



Conserva- 
tive 
SUtiStic^m 

6,726,621- 
4,348,759- 
. 979,H^- 

657,567 
372,136 

369,opa . 
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* Table 14. -Enrollments [n coapmtivefy offered-adult education in the public education system at each level of 
gOYemnffenlaijpjbnsQrship, by State or ott)^ r 2LrSi: United S^ate^, 1968-69 - ' 

^ Table iO.--Enrollnents?in -cboperativelv jj^^red adult education* in the publ_ic education 

' " , system at each level jof governmental sponsorship,* by State or "Other 1^re^(, ^ 

♦United -States, 1968-69 , ^ * 



— ..l^^ \ 

t ^ State or 
^*^eiher area " 


' ' Total 


w 1 

Level of governsental -sponsorship 


^ ' Federal ' 


. ^State , 


Local 


1 • 


'-2 


; 3.- . 







50 States and* D.^ 

• Alabama 
^Alaska 

Arizona 

• A^anss^s , 
<faUfbrnia 

Colorado 
. Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Colujcbia 
. Florida 

Georgia 
Hawaii 
• Idaho \ 
I llinois 

• Indiana 

Iowa ^ 
Kansas. ^ 
Kentucky 
4:^uisana 
^feine 

Mary 1 and^^ ^ ' 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota ' 
Mississippi 

Missouri ^ 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Uacipshire 

N'ev^Jersoy 
New Mexico 
New York 
. North Carolina 
North Dakota , * 

Ohio ^ 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

•Pennsylvania - ' 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
TenhesscV*^ 
TtJxas 

Utah . ' 

Vermont 
Virginia 

Washington • 
Kcst Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Kyoaing 

, Outlying areas 

American San»a # 
'"Canal Zone ^ 
Guaa 

Puert<5 Rico 

Trust Terr^, Pac. Is. 

Virgin IslantJs 




588,833 
111,09,3 

» 2,565 
6.797 
22,540 

18,856 
1,1?1 



250,136 
31 



18,940 



3^,836 

' 95 
307 



613 



230 ' 



2,710 



755 - 
' 2,563 


755 


2,563 - --------- 




7,829 
3,075 


. 7,829 
3,075 


* 


- ■ • 




100 _ 
' 18,447' ; 


- 100 
17.072 


^ ■I.I. —' 

^ i , D 






2O0 - 
1,300 


200 
1,500 


/ 






5>564 


- ' >.S64 








. 24"^ 4^7*1 


24 .471 

P 




/ 




'5,23§ 
12,020 
. 9,958 
* 12,308 
3,188 - 


S.238 
U,792 

9,734 
12,308 

3,188 


224 

1 


* f 228 




' 3,130 
. 23.:538 
3,601 


406 
20a 
3,601 


1,724 
1,T656 


21,474 1 




t 

''420 

1,070 
65,170 
72,398 

2,280 " ' 


1,070 
65,170 
- 55 
281 


420 

. 72,2S8 
1,999 


. |/*?. 


• 

V 


1,350 

- 3, .19^ \ 
• 45,182' J 


1,350 
9,010 
3,193 
55,680 
5,675" 




/ 

9,502 

550 XT* ^ ^ 




983 
' 10,761 
9?, 376 , 

3/115 
239*548 
^ 1,103 


983 
' 10,761 
86,218 
3,115 
79,548 
1,1P3 


a ^ 

5,176 
16^0,000 


982 4 1^ 


\ 

t 


J ^ 2,065 


231 


S,834 







23 
2,042 



23 < 
208 



1,834 
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The 1969 Adult Education Participation Survey 

In May, 1969, the Bureau uf the Census (Departmenl uf 
Vjominerce) at the behest uf NCES included 6ume questions 
libout {mrtivipattun In aduh education in its muntb]> Current 
rupulatton Survey (CPS). NCES hoped to use the data to 
.t * r*i -..ui.^v m adult 



Although the^ Census interviewers tried to help respon * 
dents place a course*ln the correor category, the/e was some 
confusion since the distinction between the categories is not 
alwa>s clearcut. Fof example, ^ome people who were taking 
vocational courses , at public schools, may have had. their 
course counted as belonging to the category '''job training.'* 
Also, some of the students counted in the "college or 



assess die. extent of th^ gerlerjl p^ubhc'^ t 

eduiuatiunftunCMerent sponsors or 'Tnstructjona^^ part-time" category were undoubtedly attending 

Since NCES collecto^ ^ts data for the present suri«^frt5?n public community^or junior colleges. 



mslitutions of publjd education, the gerspectiv? V>n adult 
e<|i*cation m tlie Onitfed States provided b> this Jyrve> is 
narrower thnrj^Thnt f'^f thn rnrp'iit Populdtiun Suive>, vyhich 
IS based offi^formation gath^ed from a sample of utizens. 
Statistics 
study pr 



adult educationiparticipatiun from the Census 
mdc a context for/review of the NCES figures on 
the mstmitional data^on mirollment, although differences 
between th^ surveys in ooiectives and procedures require 
caut^un ATI compansons. Im particular, the Cermis survey 
offers d/la. on the relativ^ use of sponsors by citizenTlor 

One membe^, in/each of the' approximately 50,000 
hoQseholds ( 105 JOQ ^eopJ& )^«lfveved by the Cei|sus m Md\ 
of 1969 was asked a ''screener *question^The question, 
determined which household members^aged 1 7 or over Nyho 
were not*4iill-time students ha^ participate^ in adult educa- 
tion and the "instructional source" or spous'or of their 
activities. Using these data. Census estimated that 13 J 50^ 
OQO people had had one or more adujf education activities 
dunng^the year prior to May, 1969^ The categones suggested 
as "insjructional sources** are those listed in text table M. 



Despite such confusion, the public schools emerge in the 
Census survey as a major sponsor of adult education. Text 
tabic M indicates that '27.7 percent of the participants in 
adult eklucation were>«4yjg courses Uom "public or private 
schools." (It is assumed ihSt the majority of these partici- 
patns vyere attending public schools because*^the number of 
private schools in this country which offer adult education 
courses is very small.) [Publislier^s Note. Later publications 
by Ms. Oices in the Participation in Adult Education series, 
which were mentioned earlier in anotherliote (p. 54) provid^ 
additional information on this difficult area. (These later^* 
data were not available to Ms. Okes at the time she prepared 
this report.) In particular, the. 1975 a\kilt education partici- 



Table^. Number and percent of participants in 
public and nonpublic adult education programs 



offered by selected sources. 1969 



Estimated 
number 
of 

participants 



fercent^ of 
13,150,000 
participants 
estimated 



Public or privalcAchool,^ 3,^3^000^^ 27.7 
College or university ^ 

^ jdb trapping ' 
Correspondence courses 
CommMnity organij^ttons 
Tutor or^ivate instructor 
Qther V 



3,312,000 

3.^B,000 

1,052,000* 

1,764,000 

^ 758,000 

1,348,000 



25.2 
27.5 
8.0 
3.4 



J 0.3 



^Percentages total more than 100.0 because some students 'paptici* 
' pated in more' than one^ adult education, activity with a iTrfferent u 
instructional service, - ' * • 

These d^ta represent unduplicat^d counts uf individuals b> 
sponsor. It has been' pubUshed by ^ the VS. Office "of ^ 
Education as Report Na» OE 13041, 'Tarticipatiun in Adult 
Education, 1969JnitialR€purty'(iQ{QiQnce 26) 



inducted by Census 
ubiic grade or high • 



palion.survey sponsored by NCES and 
will give specific statistics on privgl,^ and 
schools.] 

The first nationwifle sufVey "of narticipation in ^dult 
education was coMuii£4,h^jllL-^2€risi^ Bureau in 1957 for 
the U.S. Office of education. Conducted twelve years before 



lite 1969 survey, this earlier survey turned up similar data/l 
John B. Holden, then with that office, played a significant 
role in initiating the^^tudy. Using the data reported by Wann 
and Woodward {[reference 47), he concluded one out of overy^ 
four of the estimated* 9,000,000 participants in adult 
education were enrolled in programs sponsored by public* 
boards of e(|Lication (reference 14). 

While proportions in adult education .statistics may 
emphasize consistencies between surveys, absolutcnumbers 
in dHTereiit studies can diverge markedljl^ for the same Jnfear. 
This may b,e because, as text table A" in this report shows, 
procedures and definitions have impacted sharplij; on results. 
Consequently, discrepancies shown in text tables L and M 
should not be surprising. The survey of institutions by state 
seems Co yield higher figures for adult education enrollment 
in the public education system* than the national household 
survey, but this may ho, because methodological antf tax* 
onomic problems remain to be surmounted i/ both types of 
surveys^ \ ^ * 

For example,* in this (NCES) stirvey of institutfons, 
enrollrnents of' people ^in prison "knd the armed forces were 
included but they were oniitted from the Census survey. 
Ehjplicative registrations continue as a possibly serious 
problem in institutional data. Adults enrolled for 15 hours or 
more were counted in this ^iirvey^ but they were,not counted' 
in the national survey because there they were coiisidered 

60— ■ • i . 



Table IS.-lnstructipnal staff for adult education in the 'public education system, at each level of governmental 
\^ ;$ponsoVship^ by Stated other area: United States, 1968-69 ^ - ^ / 

Table ll^'-ln^tructional staff a^lt education in the public education systea, at each level of 
._^^[- _ goverfiaentaT sponsorship, by 5tate or other area: United States* 1968-69 



^ State or 


Total 


Federally, spons/fified 


♦ • 


State- 


Locally 


1 other area 


Total Federal 


Selected.!/ 


Other 


sponsored 


sponsored 


> V - \ 


2 


3 


4^ 


S 


6 ' 


7 



so SWes and D.C 
I 

State average 
Alabaaa 

Alaska " [ 

Arizona 
i^irkansas 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Coluabia 
Fl orida 



529,361 
, 4,497.3- 

3,555 

49U- 
1,460 , 
587V 
.599 



Georgia - 
H^awaiL' - 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland ^ 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota' 

Mississippi 

Missouri ^ 
"Montana 
Nebraska «, 
Nevada * 
New Haj^shire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Hew "York 
North Caroling 
North Dakota 

Ohio ' 
OklaM>Ba 
Oregon^ ~ 



Pennsyivania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
Stf&tlj'i^akojt^ 
Tennessee ' 
^exas 

iJtah - - 

_^ * - • 

Venaont 
Virginia 
. Washington 
Kcst Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Itfyoning 
' • — - . V 
- -Outlyin^Mea^ 
«:rs 

«^crican sj^i 
Canal" Zolie*^' • - 
Guaa . ' 
Puerto Rico 
.Trust Tprr. , P»e^. I s. 
^ ^Virgin, Islands 



2,36& . 
3,506 ' 

860 ' 
- 424 
12,^78 

949 
681 
11,720 
3,650 

5,201 
1,112 
1,255 
2,089 
. 1,278 

4<.682 
3,75%- 
2,850 
5,924 
1,868 

4,646 
1,110 
3,939 
. 541 

906 

20.771 

567 
32,629 
S,251 

219 

8,012 
1,696 

7,346 
*880 - 

1,374" 
852 

^-2^5 ^ 
8,475 
2.48d ' 

354 
6,043 
6,697 
3>654 
9,082 ^ 

174 

2,»3S 

2,630 
13 

53^. 



116,504 • 
2,284.4 

3,527 
. 347 
1.417 
* 518 
5,703 

2,225 
l,45l . 

399 

■212 
5,809 

i 4,066 
; 442 ' * 

68^ 
4,037 
2,368 

3,018 
820 
1,255 
1,694 
- 39?^ 

2,5ir. 

2,850 
4,152 
1,868 

1,143 

473 
2,449 

5=f1 . 

S88 ' 

• 

2,098 

295 
" 5,433 
5,069 

219 

4,2i4 ' 
1,696 
' 2,901 
. S;625 
• 299 

666 , 
^428 

7,372 
1,446 

354 
3.031 
6,158 
3,25» , 
7,782 
. > 174 

1.S64 ^ 



n,424 
' 10 
. ''*37 



115,58^ 
-^;266.5 

3*527 

347 ' 
1.417 

518 
5,703 

2.225 
1,457 

399 

143 
5,706 

4,0^2 

439 ' 

681 
4,037 
2,368 



3,018 

820' 
1,255 
1,694 
395 

2,557 
1.124 
2,850 
3,859 
1,868 

J.M3 
473 
2,449 
541 
538 

2,09a 
291 
5^401 
5,069 
' 210 

4,214 
1,696 

z,m 

3.62«;* 
^•299' 

632 
428 
1,8^0 
7*, 372 
l;446 

354 
3,031 , 
^;035 
3,268 
7,726 

174 

1,564 



922 
^8.1 



42,250 ^ 
828.4 

28 

47 * 



70,607 « 
1,384.5 

97- 



69 
10,"^ 



44 
3 



8 


35 


69 




6,741 


4.1SS 








143 


*2,048 




299 


1'62 


212 . 




3,631 


^,438 



507 

7,683 
1,282 



' 10. 
37 





2,014 


169 


1 




292 






395 








883 ^ 


- 






• 1 






160 


1,-147 


I,01S 






2,655 






293 




* 1,772 
















3,503 








637 


i 




66 


1,424 








233 






1,196 


JJ,477 




4 


220 


52 




32 


1,968 


25,228 






182 






f 




3,784 


f 

\ 












'1,012 • - 


1.285 






3,695r ^ 


31 






82 


499 




34 


600 - 


108 


• 












45 - 


700 








1,103' 






1,034 

I 


8 














* "762 . 


2,250 




■123i 


53 


486 








386 




^6 


* 1,300 








\ 








1,274 
















* 








. 49 ' ' 








i,2pr 








3 . 








- 16 








f * • 




■* 



\l See table a for identification o^ the 27 selected- fcdbra^ly iponsorod prograas. . I 



fuil-time students. This'wbuld make the figures fwr the NCES, 
institutional survey high. 

On the uther hand, underestimations could arise in a 
national su£ve> because peupj&ma> nut define or admit their 
activities as aduh education or because they may refrain 
from cooperating fully with the survey. Also", certain areas of 



the country may have such highly concentrated participation 
in adult education that th?y elude the full effectiveness 0/ 
current techniques of sampling and weighting to national 
estimates. Progress and value in adult education mei:>urement 
will profit from experience and criticism, in fact, both are 
essential. . ■ ^ j " 



INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



Tlie following seven tables onrinstructional^staff, tables 15 
through 21, are patterned after those on enrollments. The 
statistic^ are presented state bystate, fgr the years 1968-69 
and 1969-70, by le^^lijof^ovexncaental spoo^ol^tupr for full- 

and part-time conAi^tments, icclected , programs, for 

co«mumity-uJleges,,.AQilfcLfcyPperative programs. »^ 

A definition of "instructional staff* was given in the 
instructions which accompanied the form OE-2323 (A 
sample of this form appear^> in appendix). B> that definitiurf, 
a member of the instructional staff could be someone who 
was teaching one class or many.^Nor was there a limit on 
class size. The definition of a "fbll-time'' teacher paralleled 
the definitioR used for a "fuU-ttnie'* student. J 5 hours or 
more of instruction per week. Counselors, libranans and 
administrative personnel "^uch as supervisors, principals and 
clerks', were not considered "instructional staff.'* 

While all of tKe teachers counted as instructKihal staff by 
jihG present survey fit wdlhin the defimtiun employed, there 
•was still a gre^t variety in what they Jaught and in ihe nature 
of their responsibilities because the .programs in which they 
taught were quite different. 

Figure on the number of instructional ^taf^n public 
adult education programs do not give much indication of the 
variety of programs these teachers are teaching in but they 
^n, when put next to, student enrollment figures, xeveal a 
good deal about how the resources of a particular program 
are allocated. For 4his.J^son^sev^ral^ taWe^ showing the 
ratios of students to teachers in several programs follow this 
section oh instructional staff. -U^*. ... 

Sponsorship ' ^ .-^^^ " ; 



Like their students, teachers -were involved in programs 
spQnIored by federal, stale and Jocal levels bf government. 
.Table 15 indicates the ^istributibrT of the adult education 
-lusttuctional staff tea^;Hing In tHe public school system in 
196 9 across differejit levels of government. Of the total of 
229^i^hjchjfXclude5 dataon outlying areas, 50,8 percent 
were teacMng in federally -sponsored programs, 18,4 in 
state sponsored and 30.8 in local ones. (The stat^ of Illinoi:* 
' combined its figures on instructional staff at the local level 
with its figures at the sUte level, ff they had not done this; 
it is possible that^the distribution between the state^ and 
^ locally-sponsored programs might shift slightly .) 



^ Full-time and,Part-time 

Table 16 presents data on the number of full-time and 
part-time instructors employed in each state dunng 1968-69 
and 1969-70. The percentage change in the total number of 
teaching staff has also been*c^lculated for each state. When 
* these aata are compafe4:,-with the data on. numbers of 
instructional staff collected by Woodward in her 1958-59 
study (reference 49)- although these tv^u surveys are nut 
strictly comparable -we see that, over a ten year period, 
'there has been an increase m the nurtiber of full time teachers^ 
in public aduh eduwation. Without defining "fulUtime 
teacher'' and^'part-time teachflir,'' Woodward reports that 2.2 
percent of the 80;500 public adult education teachers 
-Surveyed were receiving a salary and employed full-time. This 
compatres with 12.0 percent for^ 1968-69 as defined as 
ffll time m this stucjy (table 16, column 5). Another 89.8 
percent in the Woodward study were paid for their work and 
•employed part-time, while .another 3.6 percent were already 
employed as regulaif schoof teach^ and .received no addl- 
'tional compensation for teaching 'adults. Finally, 4,4 percent - 
^ were yolunteers. ^ 

Overall^ growth in the number of instrvctK^al staff 
between }^68^9 and 1969-70 lagged behind growth in the' 
njp>H>er of student^. According to figures in columns 1 1 of , 
j^bk 16 and 1 J.pf table 9, there was a 9,2,percent increase in , 
/ the number of staff .and a 10.8 percent increase in the 
number of^tudents (the state averages are 103 for staff and 
11.1 for students). This same patfe^ surfaces again in the 
student'Staff ratios computed in the next section. ^ 

'Statistics on growth in part-time ^and full-time instruct 
ticfhal staffs suggest that most of this growth was the resuU 
of mcreases in full-time staff. Both the national figures and 
*the state averages .(columns 5 and 9 m table 16) show that 
proportionally^ there, was a slightly greater number of 
full-time staff employed in.l969*Z0 than there was the 
pjevlous ye^i. Moreover, examin^g the individual state . 
percentages in taj^e 16 on this point for the two years, o/ie 
finds that in 32 states there, was a sjnaller percentage of^ 
p^rt-fime to, full-time instructional staff employed in 1969- 
70 than in 1968*69 (and no change fur 5 states). This 
evidence is consistent with an observation made earher in 
chapter that thS public education system has been tendmg to 
mcr<ease its commitment to adult educ^tioo and that, this 
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Tabu 16.-^hanges in adult education-instructional staff, with numbers* for full time- and part-time instrjictors,~and 
« part-|j|me as a percent 'of total, for e^h year, by State or other area. United States, 1968-69 and {969^70 

TabU !l. ^'Changes in a4uU cdo&ation «nstructr<mal »taff, vsxh. Ruober;. t<^r fu^l*ti&e and p^rt-tiftc in^tractors, and p^rr-tise a per<enl oi 
' . ' toul. for each^rcar. by state or other area; United States, 196$-^ arei 1969"?&:; - ... 



State 'or 
other area 



7T 



Pirt-ti^-2, 



Part-^tisc ' 
as percent 
of total 



' 1965-70 instructional -Staff 



Oi^n^cs zti total 



Total, ftiii^tise 1/ 



P3rt*ciBe 2f 



as perccn 
of to'.al 



10 - ^ n _ 



so States and g.C, 229,361 



3/ $%.fi 



250.3«1 



Swtc average 


4,497.3 


537.8 


. 3,959.5 


4/ 8S.0 


4.909.4 


^' 625. 4 




4,286.0 


4/ 


S5,8 


♦ ... 
412.2 


4/iO.S 




3»S5S 


6S0 


2 905 


81.7-^ 


5,850 










82.4 






Alaska 


491 


235 


256 


52.1 


852 


314 




558 




65.2 


, 361 


*5.i 


Ar:tona 


J,4W 


447 


1.Q15 


69.4 


1,934 . 


-96 




1.158 




5^.5 


4*4 t 


52.5 


Xrkacsaf 


537 




^533 


90.8 


653 


''3 




560 




88. 5 


- 4f 


T'.S 


Cahfornia 


16.399 


5/2.103 


5/ 14,496 


5/ 87.3 . 


1»S.223 


5/ 2,309 


5/ 


15.914 




§-.5 


i.fe24 


9.^J 


Co loracO 




764 


1 604 


67.7 


2,485 


826 




1,639 




66.8 


VI- 




Connecticut 




167 


V.339 


^ 95.2 


5*.640 


141 




5.499 




96.1 


154 




Delaware 


860 ^ 


150 


750 


84.9 


865 


145 




"20 




85.: 


5 


.6 


District of ^IisshU 


424 


142 


'282 


66.5 


418 * 






266 




63.6 




-1:4 


Florida* 


12.878 


2.076 


10,802 


' 83.9 


I5',?19 


2.1^^^ 




11.551 




84.1 


Mi 


6.S 


(Georgia 


4.0t>6 


^2^6 


♦ 3,780 


93.0 


' 3.622 


24- 




3.575 


-—"93,2 ' 


^ .444 


-iO.9 




949 




948 


99.9 


1,072 


1 




1,071 




99.5 




15 0 


Idaho' 


6S1 . 




r 651 


11J0.0 ^ 


76n 






760 




100^0 


"9 


\\% 


IU11S015 


li,?20 . 


^S4 


10,836 


92.5 


15,921 


948 




12,9" 




95.2 


2.201 


U.8 


Indiana 


3,650 


1,146 


2.504 


68.6 


3.747 


»^J,522 




2,225. 




59.4 


- 9" 




Iowa 


S,201 ■ 


545 


4,356 


85.3 


5.172 


?69 




4 . 203 




81.5 


' -29 


,6 




1.112 


537 


575 


51.7 


1.016 


601 




J15 




40.9 


-96 


-8,6 


Kenl-Jcky 


K25S 


20 


1,235 


98,4 


1.510 


^ 25 




1.485 




98.5 


25y 


20.:- 


L^isxana ^ ^ 


2/0^9 


965 


1,126 


53.9 


2.378 ' 


1.145 




1.255 




51,9 


2*v9 


— 15.8 


■^me ^ 


1.27j> 


57 


1.221 


95.5 


i.432 


55 




1.379 




96.3 


154 


^ 12.1 


» Maryland 


4,632 


251 . 


4.431 


94.6. ^ 4,995 


, 252 




4,743 




95.0 


513 


6.- 


Massachusetts 


3.779 


114 


3.665 


9-.O 


rl.086 


U9 




3i957 








8.} 


MicJjigan 


2.8SO 


356 


2.494 


87. 5 


5.895 


576 




3,519 




85. J 


1.04S 


36.7 


Minnesota 


5.924 


520 


S.404 


91.2 


5.35? 


549 




5.508 




90.6 


-6? 


-1.1' 


Mississippi 


1»863 « 


14S 


1,723 


92.2 


1,834 


- 179 




1.65S 




90.2 


-34 


-1.8 


Hiss^i 


4.646 


512 


4.13$ 


89.0 * 


' 5,746 


664 




5*082 






1,100 


23,7 






299 


Sll 


-5.1 * 


1,0SS 


349 




739 




67.9 




-2.0 




3.939 


506 




. S7.2 


^ 4,138 


539 




5,599 




S'.O - 


199 


5. 1 


*tcv»da * 




136 


405 


'4.9 


^ ^ 510 , 


105 




405 




''9,4 


^ -51 


-5.7 


He<* Hampshire 


906 


60(1^ 


846 


93.4 


- ^ 700 


75 




» 625 




89.3 


^-206 


-22,7 


Vo* Jersey 


20.771 




20.243 


97.5 


22,515 


910 




21.605 




963" 


1.744 


8.4 


Mev tSexico 


S67 


164 


403 


' 7i.l 


770 


188 




582 




75.6 


205 


55.S 


Jiew York 


52,629 


3,552 


29,077 


^89.1 


36,286 


3,797'^ 




52,489 




89.5 


5.65- 


11.2 


Korth Carolina 


S.2S1 


■ 1.280 


5,971 


»7S;6 


7.362 


1,706 ^ 




S.656 






2.U1 


40.2 


Worth Dakota 


219 


10 


209 


95.4 


261 


16 




245 




95.9 


• 42 


19.2 



Ohio 

Oklahoaa 

9regon 

^p^ftAsyivaaia 
^odv Island 



8,012 
1.696 
'5,198 
7,346^ 
880 



.182 
207 
511 

'486 
29 



6.*5«^- 
1.489 
•4^687 
6.360 

85 1_ 



85.5 
87.8 
90.2 
93*4 
,96,7 



8,564 
1,892 
5,705 
7.743 
9a7 



,?99 
267 
60S 
515 
^1 



7.265 
1,625 
5,100 
. 7.228 
' 926 



e*.8 

65.9 
89.4 
93.4 
95.8 



552 
1^6 
505 
397 

-107 



6.9 
U,6 
9.* 
S.4 

u.: 



Sout^ Carolina 
Sout\ Dalcota 
TenaiAsee 
TeJcaJ I 
Utahy 

Verront 

Virginia 

Wa^jngton 

Kest Virginia. - 

Kisconsin 

ifyoaLng 



M74 
852 
2,625 
8,475 
'2,488 

354 
6,043. 
6,697 
3,654 
9-.082 

174 



187 
259 
818 
^-114 

34 

269 ' 
1,675 

209 
1,434 
62 



i.366 
665 
2,566 
>,657 
2,574 

520 
5.774 
>;022 
5.445 
7,648 



-99.4 
78.1 

^-1 
90.4 
95.4 

90.4 
95.6 
75.0 
94.-3 
84.-2 
64.4 



2,286 

^ " "954 ' 
2.760 
8,S2S» 
2^9« 

553 
6.1S5 
6,^36 
3j547 
9,961 
' ^174 



275 
^ 221 
221 
910 
' 155 

50 
292 
1.740 
255 
1,725 
62 



2.011 

-^3 
2,539 
7, '61 5 
2,856 

305 
3,865 
4.896 
5,292 
8,236 

112 



88.0 
74,1 
92.0 
85.5 
95,5 

SS.S 
95.5 
-5. 8 
92.8 
52.- 
64,4 



912 

• 135' 
50 
481 



.61^ 
-10? 
S-9 



66.4 
2 

—5, J- 
.6 
19.3 

-.5 
1.9 
- .9 
.2,9 

9,7 
0 • 



Oatlyms areas 


2,838 


. 420 • 


2.418 


85. 2 ' 


3. 206 ^ 


542 


2,664 


85,1 


568 


15*0 


Aseritan Saaoa 


* 








41 


26 


13 


. 36.4 




100.0 


Ca<)al Zone 
















s 








142 


35 


107 


75.4 


137 


57 


100 




.5 ' 




Puerto ftito -» 


2,650 


3S7 


2^273 


86.4 


2.954 


455 


2,481 


84. 6 


* 304 


■ 11.6 


Trust Terr. , Fac. 


Is. 15 


13 




0 


42 


16 


26 


61.9 


.25 


225.1 


Vitgin Islands 


55 


IS 


58 


71.7 


52 


10 


42 


'80,8 


• ' 


• 1.9 



1/ Full-tSiw i» at least 15 ht^rs of instruction per week. # - , ^ ' 

7/ Part-tise is less thin 15 hours of instruction per week. , * 
T/ Xeightfd by populous States; to obtain national percent, figure across. 
%7/ States are equally weighted; to obtain State average, a^ cojusn up and divide 51. 

FulI'tiM and part-tiee nue^bers an<l percents reflect approxjaation as described in table 10. foot^wt^ ... for iocali> ^pc»'> 

-college adult e^cation. 



increase in vummitment vlearl> evident m its manner of 
allocating instructional resources. 

Data in column .9 uf both tables 10 and 17 md^cate 
^owth between 1968-69 and^ 1969-70 fur enrollments and 
instructional staff at each of the three levels of governmental 
sponsorship. The rate of .growth, thou^, differed most 
strikingl> at the lo^l level where»enruUmnets increased 23.3 
percent a& compared tu My 10.1 percent for instructional 
staff. 

The pattern betweerw the two >ear5. for decreases m 
part'time instructors (ur increase in full-time instructors) is 
nut the same as the pattern uf growth in total staff for tJie 
three governmental levels. The data below show an increase 
in part-time instructors fur prugrams sponsored at the state 
level. ^ 

' ' Insiructional staff- 
* p€rc.ent part-time 

' * 1968-69 1969-70 



Federal 

State 

Local 



Use of Volunteers 



80.2- 
92.8 
9a. 1 



78.7 
93.8 
97.8 



Onl> three ^states reported pgures on the number of 
volunteer teachers involved in pubhc adult education^ and all 
^.of these were teachers in special programs. In Colorado a 
"'religious group provided volunteer ' tutors for Spanish- 
speaking Amencans enrolled in a cooperative program 
sponsored at the local level. South Carolina reported on a 
State literacy program which used* volunteer teachers. Finally^ 
400 of Oregon's 5,000 teacher^ were volunteers teaching in 
three federal programs. New Careers, Job Corps and Small 
Susinesfi«sAd{&inistrati6n. Doubtless, there were many other 
programs^ in public adult education ^ch depended on 
volunteer teacliers whose existence was not reported. 

The 27 Selectefl Federal Projgpran^^ ' 

Table IJS shows ^owTh in the number of instructiojnal 
staff in each state to teach in trie 27 federal programs. The 
tme trend is suggested here as was evident with statistics in 
ftble 'Jl on enrollments: the smaller states for the 27 
•programs experienced a* larger percentage increase in the 
* number of instructional staff than did the larger states. In 
table .18, column 9, the average increas^^in the number of 
/instructional*sfaff in the average state was 3.4 percent, which 
'iwas 13.5 percent larger than-the 7.4 national increase where 
the larger states with greater numbers disproportionately 
influence the pei;centage increase. Additicmally, one can 
denve from unpublished data that the average staff increase 
for programs for-the average state was 13,2 percent or 1.78 



times the percentage increase for the national figures of 7.4 
jJercentt As with the earlier analysif for the 27 federal 
programs on enrollments, national totals mask differences 
i>etween the states, between programs, and between pro- 
grams within a state. ^ 

Table 18#a^so reports on the trend towards full-time 
instruct urs, ^ reflected in changes m the numbers of 
part-time and full-time instructors in the 27 programs 
between the years 1968-69 and 1969-70. During that {)eriod, 
the numbeT of part-time teadiers declined fr^m 80.2 l>«rcent 

'to 78.8 percent. One might hypothesize that receiving federal 
funding causes programs to employ more fuU~time teachers. 
This hypothesis is suppurted by data un page 65 which show 
that for state -sponsored programs the proportioni. of 
full-time staff decreased between 1968-69 and i^^70, 

' while for locally-sponsored programs the increase in full-time 
staff was only a fraction of what it was for the 27 
federally-sponsored programs. — . 

The Four U.S. Office of Education Program^ . 

To some extent, the 3ata on the number of instructional 
staff employed to teach in these four Office of Education 
programs complements that on enroUrgents in the same 
programs. According to data taken fr^ Table 12, 39 
percent of all the students enrolled^in public adultiecfucation 
were enrolled m these four programs m 1968-69, they were 
taught by 4T.6 percent of the instructional staff (these 
figures are based on data from table 19). Another comple 
mentory statistic that students, enrolled in the Adult 
V.ocational Education program, w^o represented 30.1 per 
cent of the enrollments m the four programs, were taught by 
27.5 percent of the instructional staff. 

The percentage increase in the number of jnstryction^ 
staff for Adult Vocational Education between 1968-69 and 
1969-70, however, did not follow the pattern set by the 
' other three programs (table 19, column 9). The figures below 
show that the percentage increase m the number of teachers 
in Adult Vocational Education programs exceeded the 
percentage increase in the nufnber of other public adult 
educatiorf teachers acrossJhe country, ^though the percent- 
age increase in enrollments in aduh education programs other 
than^dult Vocational Education betweesn the two years was 
almost twice that of the percentage increase in enroUrnents m 
Adult Vocational Education. 



Percentage increase, 1968-69 to 1969-70 
.^JEnroIImeni 



Instructional 
staff 



' Total^ 

AjJfilt Vocational 
^' Education 
All remaining adult 
education 



10.8 
6.8 
12.5 



9.2 
10.7 
8.6 



64 



ERIC 



71. 



Table 17. -Changes in adult education insUuctional staff at each level of governmentafsponsorship, with 
numbers for full/time and part-time instructors, by State or other area. United States, 1968-69 and' 1962 70 . 

Td#Ie 13. -'Changes in adult ^^du cat ion instructionaj staff at each Ic\cl of goverftsscnidl stTj^nsorshin, *»jth raiebcr* for 
' < fxill'l'^ arttf part-tiao lasiructop^, by State or other area i»Oitrd State-^. ana l^M^)* "(f 



State or 'other 
area and level 
of ^ovcrnscntal 
^^.sponsorship of 
^^adult education 


1968- 


1 

69 iflstructi^al staff 


! 

'1969. 


70 mstructiona? staff - 


Changes :n toia; 
mstr^'^tionai ^tuff, 
i9f S-6^» to 19b,'--'> 


jTotal 




' Part-tiae 2/ 


Total 


Fuji-txap^^^l/ 
r \ 


Tart-tfrrc 2 


Nirt!*cr 


Percent 


— — ^ - — 

I 


— ?' 
' 2 j 


3 


4 


. 


6 








50 ^States and D.C 














V. 








116 sew 


23,069 


95 ,435 


125 514 


26, '51 




Off ^■t'l 




_ _ 


State 


42 250 


t 3,050 


39 , 220 


47 104 


^ , <9l I 




43, "93 




1 1 . f 


Local ^ 


70,607 


• I , S26 ' 


69, 281 


,77 765 


- 1 ?rtl 
i , ^ U I 




"6 ,'^62 




lO.i 


Alabasa ' 






















3 S27 


646 


2,S8I 


3 "9'' 


6-1 






26:* 






f *^ 


4 


24 


* 34 






3i* 
















^ ' 










Alaska 
























is: ' 


165 


489 


214 










St at c 


47 


43 


4 , 


oo 


62 




3" 




1 It* fc 


Local ^ 


"'1 

f 


10 


87 


264 


3S 






\(.~ 




\r I zona 




















* State 


1 417 


444 ' 




I '5n2 






is' 


33.2 e 


g 




s 


n 














33, 




3S 


































Arkansas 






















SIS 


SI 


4 67 


544 


^ 69 




4"^ 


26 




^latc 


69 


3 


66 


89 








20 


29.0 


toca! 




1 






as 










Ca! ifomia 




















Federal 


S,70S 


1,253 


4^450 


S,799 


1,319 






96 


ir 


State 


6."4J 


322 


6,419 


•%230 


330 






4SO 




local 


4,I5S 


S2S 


3,^27 


't,!?4- 


660 ^ 




4,534" 


1.059 


25,0 


^o-lorado^ 










1 










ft »-cdcrjl 

^ Itatc ' 




"61 


1 ,464 


2,324 








>j 


X .> 




















* { ocai 


i4> 


5 




i6l 


3 












•r 










4 









i-ocal 
I'd jiiarc 

I edcral 

i»t<.trict o{ toiu=*i>i3 
^cdcral 
>tatc ^ 
Local 



' iorida 

/ - 'Statr " 
i^cal 



1 .4S* 

2,ni5 



162 



\ 

3.6il\ 

3.45g \ 



U 



(.porgia 

t Ftdcral 
Slate 
• Local 



4 ,066 



154 
13 



fs4 



J 00 
42 



2S0 



286 



1 ,5fti 
2,o5r» 



1 62 



112 



4 ,013 ' 
3.351 ' 
5.45S 



3,750 • 



,420 
,220 



34t» ' 
J 45 



206 
212 



6,022 
5,996 
3,701 



3,622 



I^ 



i2 



' 509 




:j3 

5^5 



tiawai I 



Federal 
Stale 



412 

SO"? 



141 



515 
55' 



>1 J 



16.5 

1 } 



Idaho 



I- edcral 

State 

Local 



< 681 



1 1 1 inoi*. 

federal 

State 

lx><.al 



4,l»^'^ 
?,6S3 



I. "34 

'»,is: 



65* 



Table 1 T.-Ch^nge^a adult education ir^tructiofial staff at each leyel of governmental sponsorship, with 
numbers for fulJ-iime and part-time instructors, b>,Sute or other arefc United States, 1968-69 and 1969 70 C(5ntinued 

Ial>lc 15. - changes in adult creation mstructiona^^laff at each level af govcmaental ^sponsorship, with nucbers foi^ ^ 
fuU.tiBc and part^t^ac instructors, by ^tate. or other area. United States, 'l968'69 and 19 69- 70- -Continued 





















State or other 
area and level 
of governmental' 
sponsorship o/ 
adult education 


1968 


-69 instructional staffiH 
% 


1969- 


7iPinstruction3j^ staff 
/ ' ' ' ^ 


Changes in tbtal 
instructional staff,* 
1968-69 to 1969-^ 


Total 


FuU-tiae 1/ 


Part-tia^^/ 


^otal , 


^l?ull-ti»e. 1/ 


Fart-tiae 2f 


Husber 


Percent 


1 


2 


' 3 


4 


s 






8 • 


9 


' f-edcral 
State - 
Local 

federal 

^tato 

Local 


2,368 
1»282 

' 5,018 
2,014 
169 


1 .096 

50 

83?,^ 
$ 


1 .272 
1,232 

2,m , 
2:^14 
161 


2,837 
910 

2,908 
^2.082 
, 182 


1.454 

6? 

9S9 
10 


1,383 
842 

1,949 
2,082 
172 


469 
-372 

, -110 
68 
13 


19.8 
-29»0 

-4.2 ' 
3,4 

■7 7 


-edcral 
State 
Loca 1 


*820 

292 


S20 


300 'SS5 
- 275 l&l 


582 
19 


273 
- 142 


35 
-131 


4.3 
-44,9 


KentuCltv . 
federal ^ 
Stale ^ ' 
* Local 


1,255 


20 


1,235 


1.510 


25 


1,485 


' '255 


20.5 


Loii J s I ana *^ 
Federal 
State ■ * 
Locai, ^^-^ — . ^ 


1,694 
39S 


S68 
395 


1,126. 


1,978 
400 


74S 
400 


1,255 


284 

S 


16.8 
1.5 


Majnc 

• Federal 
State 
Local 

*-43rvl3nd 

federal ' - 
State ^ 
local 


59 S 
883 

2,517 
i,147 
1 .018 


57 
229 


538 
J 883 

2,288 
1.147 
9<*6 


4S2 
1 ,000 

2,4/8 
1,318 
,1.199 


55 

207 
45 


379 

^ I. 000 

2,271 
1,518 
1.154 


57 
117 

-39 
171 
18) 


9,4 
15.5 

-1.6 

14.9 

i:.8 


^as-^achusctts 
*^cdcral. 
State 
Local 


1,124. 
2,655 


96 
18 


,i ,02« , 


1 ,185 
2,901 


109 
20 


1.076 
2,881 


61 
246 


5.4 
9.5 



Mkhizan " 
Federal 
•5tate 
Local 

Minnesota 

federal. 

Slate 

local 

federal 

State 

Local 

{ 

► ^ Missouri 

federal 
State 

Mont ma 

t'cdcral 

St^tc 

t^cal 

---s.<>4*raijta 

federal 
St^tc 

J/>C3l ' 



4.152 
' 1 ,772 

1 .»^>8 

' U145 
'^.S0» 

65? 



—2 
1.421 



356 

540 

SO 

14$ 
♦ ■ 

220 

284 
IS 



VJl 
' 9 

106 



2,494 

S,712 
J .692 

'l.723 

850 
3.2^5 

' 622 

2.0'8 

'---^7 

1.%18 



1 .777 
1 ,83 i 



2^010 
3,736 



' 5S0 

- 1 



2. 480 

50 



576 
V 

464 
85^ 

179 ' 

385 
279 

330 
19 



405 

-^I2S 



3.319 

1.692 
I . OSS 

1 .62S 
3.4S7 

220 
519 



2,07-' 
48 
1.474 



I.OIS 



fib? 
' 253 

77 

-99 - 
31 



75,9 

-6.7 

16,3 
-15.5 



1,3 
12.3 



'•cad 'I 



K^icral 
State 



Ml 



136 



40S 



10*. 



State or other 
area and level 
of ^ovemaental 
sponsorship of 
adul.t education 



1968-69 instjuctioaal staff 



Total 



FuH-tiBe 1/ 



New Haapshire 
V Federal 
State 
-local 

N*e« Jersey 
Federal 
State 
Lo&al 

New ^Jcxico 
Federal 
Stat^ 
local 

New York 

federal 

State 

Local 

Nonh Carolina 
federal 
r State 
local 

North iiikota 
^edcrai 
State 
Local 



Chio 




P^nn^y1<rinxa 
federal 
State 
Local 

^ Rhode Island 
Federal 
State 
local 

South Carol iTia 
^ Federal 
State 
Local 

South Dakota 
Federal 
J^e 
^ Local 

\ Tennessee 
M Federal ' 
> State 
Local 



85 
233 



2,098 
1,196 
17.477 



*'295 
52 



S,433 
1 .963 



5.a69 
1S2 



219 



14 

3,^84, 

1^696 



2,901 
1,012 
i.2S5 



5,62S 
3,69a 
31 



Texas 



Federal 

State 

XocaJ_ 



299 
82 
4^9 



666 
600 
108 



328 
424 



1,880 
?00 



1,103 



Part-t'iae 2/ 



,J969-70^nstructional staff 



Total 



5^ 



FulJ^tiDc 1/ 



60 

516 
12 



47 
'117 



i,130 



i,:rs3 



10 



14 



447 
15* 



482 



28 



160 

27 

,2S9 ' 

670 
148 



52S 
8S 
233 



1,582 
i,I96 
17,45S 



248 
52 



3,011 

838 



396 
$2 
232 



2,532 
1,417 
18.766 



420 
295 
55 



5,*i8 

;^,i59 



23.22B <t. 



5,316 
155 



209 

3,046 
' 3»7S4 

1 



2.454 
1,000 
1,233 



3,143 
3,686 
. 51 



190 



n 



4,547 
1" 

- ^,000 



'"{.892 



3,283 
1.115 
i,30S 



3,761 
3,914 

68 



81 
499 



374 
»8 
52S ^ 



658 
60X> 
108 



268 
397 



1,621 
4S 
^ 700 



6^702 
9SS 



944 
1,2(J0 
142 



410 
444 



1.985 

55 
720 



7,220 



Part-tiae 2/ 



896 
14 



169 
119 



321 
?2 
252 



' 1,41- 
i8.^^2 



2,559 
1,258 



30 



i.282 



26^ 



533 
IS 

ss 



15 



60 
1 



27S 

189 
32 

221 

681 
229 



351 



5.]5<* 
90 J 
23,425 



,4?6 



233 



3.26S 
1>^25 



2.7S0 

1 .no 

'1.250 



5,261 
3,S99 
68 



314 

87 
525 



669 
1.260 

' an 



412 



1.764 
720 

^.539 
1,076 



Changes in total 
instructional staff, 
1968-69 to 1969-"n' 



'^uaber 



Percent 



J9 



25J 
1,28 

123 



-36, K 

8.: 



41.2 
1^.5' 



^ 4:. 4 
-34.1 

5 % 



335 
2J'> 



105 

'^4 



136 
244 



?S 



600 
34 



.105 
10 

2tr 



-152 



"202 



4i, ' 
4.4 



15 : 



21.4 



15.2 

15?;/ 

1.6 



6.i» 

lJ9.4r 



25^. J 
5.2 



41.- 
100.0 
31.5 



-J 2 
4.- 

2.9 

-2 1 
18.3 



67 



lICi 



80 



^' ' • »-^„,ictaff at each level ofgovernmental sponsorship, with 



State or other 
area and level 
of govcmaental 
sponsorship of 
adult education 



1968-69 Instructional staff 



Total 



FuU'txnc 1/ 



Part-tioe 2/ 



tit ah 

Federal 
local 

red era I 
it ate 
Local 

s^d^fral 
=^tatc 

voderal 

LOC3 I 

* 

I oca I 

* cderai 
State >- 

i cderal 
Local 



J, 446 
1 .034 



3$4 



5,031 



4S& 



46 
68^ 



54 

91 
1,671 . 



5,20$ 

586 



1 ,«nO 



1,U4 

500 



r 



Fc<*cral 
" state 
local 



Ajaerican ^asoa 
Federal • 
State - 
total 



1,564 
1.2^4 



.231 
lb9 



1969* 7X) instructional staff 



Total 



FuU-tme 1/ 



1,400 
•966 
i 8 



520 



:,5S3 
•?62 
2,ip9 



4,48-' 

53 " 

3,OS9 

586 

1,600 
112 



1,51^ 



1,317 
1,642 
10 



3S3 



3,061 

770 ' 
2,324 



6.042 
66 
528 



3,172^ 
375 



Part-tiBc 2/ 



Changes m total 
instructional staff, 
1968-69 to 1969-70 



' Kuiber 



Percent 



S,641 
1,^20 



174 



1,956 
1,250 



16 
2$ 



SI 
i62 



50 

197 

95 

V, 



25s 

» - 



1,405 

520 



V' -62 



3S2 
190 * 



1,266 
1,5^0 
10 



-o03 



2,S64- 

rto 

2,229 



4,314 

66 
516 



2,9r 

575 



7,236 
1,000 



112^ 



.129 -s.g 

608 S8.8 
2 25.0 



30 
8 
74 



-1^6 

13 
42 



-96 
-11 



859 



1.0 
1.1 
3.3 



-1.9 
24.5 
' 8.6 



-2.9 
-2 9 



U-O 



1.60^ 
1 ,060 



U 
^4 



39 i 



16 
25 



25.1 



100. 0 
100,0 



i ana 1 Zone - 

Guaa ^ 
Federal 
State 
Local 

Puerto Rico 
Federal 
State / 

»F ksjcal 



93 

49 ■ 



1,424 
1,206 



Tru5t*Terr.,J^ac. Is. / 
Federal ^ V 

State . ' ^-O^ 



iJbcal 

Yirgift Ulamls 
' Federal 
*State^,,__^ 
Locaf ^ " 



37 



191 
166 



10 V 

5/ 



45 ' , 



58 
49 



1,233 
1,040 



16 



94 

43 ♦ 

- Vi 



1,800 
1,134 



12 
30 



34 
18 



37 



290 
'1$3 



10 
6 



It)' 



57 
43 



1,510 
973 



2 
24 



24 

-M8 



\76 

^.72 



1.1 
-12.2 



26.4 
-6.0 



2 20.2 
27 900.0 



-8.1 

12.$ . 



EMC 



68 



81 



1 ' 



■Si" 



Table 18.~Changej» in instrut^onal staff for the 2,75elect€td^ federally sponsored adult education programs^ vyith ^ilmbCFi^ 
for fullrtime and part-time instructors, by State or other area: United States. 1968-69 to 1969-70 

- \i ^ 

Table I4.>>Changes )n instrucUonal staff for the 27 selecte<K^ federally spcflsored adult education prograas* with nuaber^ 
for fuU-tiae and i«rt-Ctffie tnstrUctors, by 5tate or other area: United Slates, 1968-69 to 1969-70 



>^ • 

State ox 
other 


1968-60- instructional staff 


^ ^ ' 1 Changes fn total 
1969-70 ins truc^«>f5^ staff ; instructional staff, 
^ 1968-69 ^6 1969-70 


Total 


Full-tj4e 2/ 


Part-Cmc'5/ 


Total. 4 


FuU-tilBc 21 


i 

Part-ta»e V Kiasber 


Percent " ^ 


1 


2 


-> 3 


4 


S ^ 


6 


7 8 * 





SO^tates and D.C. 115,582 

S^ate average 

Alabao^ 
Alaska 
« Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 

ColCfado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Coluabia 
Florida 

Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa' 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Ha me *^ 

Maryland 
Massachusetts " 
Michigan 
Mmne^ta 
|fississippt 



2?. 9 28 



92 ,654 



124,147 



26,332 



^97,81 5 



8,S6S 



2,266. 3 


% 449,6 


1 ,816.8 


2.434.3 


516.3 


1 .917.9 


1S7 . 9 


8,4 


3,527 


646 


?.881 


3,796 


671 


*• 3.125 ^ 


269 


7.6 


/ 347 




165 


40i 


211 


192 


56 


16. i 


1,417 


444 


973 


1.902 


788 


"'^,114 


485 


34.2 


518 


SI 


*467 


544 


• 69 


47S 


26 


5.0 


5.703 


1.2S3 


4,450 


5,799 


1.319 


4,480 


96 


L7 


2k,225 * 


761f 


1.464 


2.324 


»8f3 


1,S01 


99 ' 


^.5 


ll457 


1S4 


1.303 • 


* 1»419 


126 


1,293 


•38 


-2.6 




64 


335 


376 


- • 61 • 


515 


-23 


-5.8 




62 


* 81 . 


144 


76 


68 


1 


7 


5.706^ 


1,796 ■ 


3,910;^ 


5,923 


1,879-* 


4.044 


217 


5,8 


4.022 


286 




-^3.599 


245 


3,354 


\ 

^23 ' 


-10.5 


439 




43f 


51^ 




512 


73 


16.6 


681 




68 1 


*760 




760 


79 


11 6 


4,037 


792' 


3,245 


4,734 


850 ^ 


5. 884 


697 


*17,3 ' 


2.368 * 


1.096 


1,272 


2.837 


1,454 . 


1,5^5 


469 


19.8 


5.018 


857 


2,181 


. €,891 


955 


1.936 


-127 




820 


520 


^ 35o 


855 


*S82 


2^3 


3S 


4 3 


4>255 


. *20 


1.235 


i.5i;> 


2S 


J.M85 


255 


20 3 


|-,694 


568 


1,126 


1.969 


, 736 


1,233 


«75 


16 2 


' 395 ^ 


57 


338 


4^2 


» 53 

{? 


379 


37 


9.4 


2,357 


. 193 


2.W < 




167 * 


2,115 


-75 


-3 2 


1,124 


' ^ 96 


. 1.028 * 


1,!8S 


109 


1.076 




S.4 


2.8S0 


3S6 


■< 2,<94 


,3,895 


576 


. 3.319 


1,0*5 


36 7 


3.859 . 


440 


r~ 3,419* 


3:787 


' 464 


3.323 


' -"2 


-1.9"- 


1.868 


145 , 


- ' 1,723 


1.834 


179 


1.655 


-34 


.1.8 



Missouri 
>tont3aa 
.Nebraska 
Nevada 

Sew Haspshire 

S'cw Jersey 
Hew Mexico 
Hew York' f 
Horth Carolina 
.•torth Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoea 
Oregon 
Penniylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South' Dakota ~" 
Tenn'essefc 
Texas ' 
Utah 



Vernon t 

Washington 
ifest Virginia 
Ifisconsin 
Ifyoaing - »' 



Outlying areas 

^.^Aaerican 'Saaoa ' 
Canal Zone 
Cua« 

Puerto Rico 
Trust Terr 
VirgS^ Islai 



1.143 

473 
2.449 
541 
588 

2.098 
291 
5.401 
5,069 
• 219 

4,214 

1,696 
2,901 
3,625 
299 



293 
284 
391 
136 
60 

516 
43 
2.414 
1,253 

10 ■ 

1,168 
207 
, 447 
482 
23 



350 
189 
2.058 
4o! 
S28 

1,582 
- 248 
2.987 
3,816 
209 

3,046 
1,489 
2,454 
3, 14 J 

^\ 




2,010 
524 
2,45& 
" • 510 

596, ' 

2,332. 

420 
5,682 
-^^,172 

249 

"4.547 
1^892 
5,283 
3,7^5 
374 

644 

410 
i,98S^ 
7,22^ 
. 1|317 

^353 ' 
3,06V 

'«»583 ' ' 
174 



304 

403*; 

• 105" 

V'7S 

896 
' 69 
2.550 
1,676 
16 

1,282 
267* 
533^ 
500 
60 



189 

221 J 
681 * 

* 51 

50 ' 
197 
1,688- 

2SS ' 
1,399 t 
V 62 



*',564 " 


251 


l73li 


/ l"i$56 


352 






« 


16 


5 


93 


3£ 


S8 


94 


"SI 


^ 1»42< 


19! 


1.233 


2.800 


290 


U. . 10 


10 




12 


10 


37 


, 15 . 


22 


34 


10 




^ See tabl© a tort r3«ntification of the 27 selected federally sponsored adult education prograas. 
/ Full •time is at, least 1^ houra- of instruction per week, * , " c ^ 
3f P*rt-ti6c 4s less -lhart 15-hour^ =oMn»trucUoK pe;r-weck- > _ I ^ 
4/ Leis than 0.05 percent. ' ' ^ . - 



Tabic J9. Cftanges in insUuctional staff for the foucOE-spohsored adult education prog 



nogl^m^, with nujinbersioTfuTT^i 
and part-time on^tructor^ by State or other area: United Srftes, 1968-69 and ^969-75 



>Tfbie IS.— Changes in instructionai staff for the four PE-sponsorcd axtuit Education prograb*. with nusbers fpr flii-t jfc«,.«nd partt-tiso instructors, 
/ . ' by Sfat;e or other *r«a: United States. 196|-.69 and 1969*70 t |* 



State other * rca 
and TouwOE'Spcnsortd - 
* &dult edqpation pzvgrass 


39^-69 lAStnietion^) .staff ^ 


}(^^70 instructioi 


al staff 


Changes tn^toftl 
^instractlooal %taff^ 
196$. 69 to 1969.70 • 


Total 


Full-tiRC 1/ 


Part-tiBc 2/ 


, Total' ' 


rull-Tiiae 1/^ 


Part-tme'a)' 


Nuj*er 


Pcreenv 




2 


3 


-4 ' 


5 


6 


' . 7 > 


8 ^ 


9 



iVi'- 



50 State^and Pm-yict of -Co^uabra - ^ 
Adujt Basic.^Education (ABE) . ' 

Atiutt Vocational Education (AVE)- 
Clyil 1)efen$e Adult Education (COAE) 

, Manpower Devdopeent and trying (MDD ' 

Alabama 

^ ' ABE' ' ' . ^ 

, AVE 

* jcdae . 



21.368 
.(i2.979 



^.478 
9.S45 



A^sJta 
ABE 
AVE 
OWE 
. HOT 



Arizona 
. ABE 

• AVE 

CIME 

. KDT 
4 

Ar>:ansas 
ABE 
< AVE' 

* *(a)AE 



ABr- 

AVE > , . 
« CDAE 

Colorado ' * 

^ AVE i 

<^COA£ , 

* v» 

* Connect IciiC 
* ABE -I 
AVE 

t^* ' CDAE 
\ XDT. ^ 



4-,S77 




6?582^ ^' 


5,366 


^9 : ^ 




7«8 


393 


' 76 




37 






■ 






21 . 


^10 


38 


30 




S8 . 




40 


\ 




172 




1.107 ^ 


340* 








495 ♦ 


38 



Delaware 
ABE 



i 



AVE ' 
'-^tiOAE 



^•J}istrlct of Coluibia 
ABE 

- . AVE 
CDAE 
• ' MW ' 

* Horida ' 

- ABB ♦ . 
AVE 

- CDAE 
M3T 

Georgia . 
ABE 

AVE ' ♦ 
CDAE 
. MDT 



Hawaii 

AVE. 
CDAE 

IdaHo 

ABE ,,/' 
COAE^ 

Ullfto\s ' 
, ABft 
XVE ' 
CDAE 



•t 



678 
<^.828 
20 
777 


, • 32 

247 




*"20S ' 
544 

23 


" 17S 

K 135 

23 




464 
' S9I 
42 
300 


10 
100 




72^ 
236 

20 
'24 


' . '.f 


* 


46 

8 


14 




23 


^ 23 




879 
'4.48S 
f>70 

102- 


^ S8 
1,S38^ 

102 





18,890 
S3. 434 
4.457 
i.216 



654 
37S 
76 
37 



16S 
767, 



10' 
4S7 



20 
3 



50 
409 
9S 



21,840 
69.706 ' 
4.198 
7.128 



^ 676 
- '778 
'45 



46 
61 



I5S 

V -i.58S 



* 69 

5.8SS 



18 
398 



18 
35- 
3S 
54 



1 19,107 
S8.I32^ 
-4.129 ' 

*- 6S8 

43 
3X 



28 
4 



472 
6,727 
-379 
S46 



2S 

^ 

-ts 



2.2 
10.7 
^,3 

8.3 



. 1.0 
1.3 
-43.4 . 
0 



119.1 
2.6 
.39.7- 
32.^ 



10^ 



7 

657 



9^^ 



148 

928 



-17 ly'^^:?^* 



478 

,24 



2^ 



14 2.8 



i 900 


40 


3.850 


250 






774 


774 






;^240 , 


200 


57S X 


ISO 


* 89 




. 26 - 


23 


462 


12 


662 n 


* 39 






2i5 * 


75 



860 
^,600 
20 



22 
22 
0 



2,5 . 




791 
9^7 

7<r, 



928 



122^ 



■' 290 
6 



8? 

r i5 



1,070 
' 73 
.471 



280 
4^ 





» 898 


^ 974 


- '42 


932 


/J6 




.2.838 


2»461 . 


' SS 


2.406 ; 


-4^ 






3 


^ 3 




. 0 






. 123 


la 




0 




























290 


' 330. ? ^ 




330 


' 40 




55 


61 




61 


6 




6 


6 




6- * 


• 0 




6 






^ 7 






87 


90 




* • * 

* 90 
























is ' 


,16 














i 












«75 




294 - ' 


992 


• 31 


* 


i.Q70 


1.320 * 




. ■«'^a»320 






73 


^3 




1 73 ^ 






; fo ' • 


. 515 


SOB 


7 


« 44 








*• 




t 



5.0 
-*16.9 
0 
0 



13.8; 
10.5 



1^5 
*84.2 




70 




Table l^.-Changes in instructional staff for the four OE^s^sored adult education programs, with numbers fdr full ttme 
• and part-time instructors, by State or.otherareiAinited States, 1968-69 and 1^ 



tabl« iS^-'Chaitges tn tn»tnicM<nYa^ staff. for the /our (^-sponson»d »duU e<iucation ^graAs^ with nuaber» foxt/ulf«ti&c andpart-tiM innructdrs. ' . 
* . by State or other area; United^tat^s, .l96»-69 and 1969-70-. Continued 

/ is, : ' • • 



State 9r othei; area 
. , «nd foyr OE<-5pon5ortfd 



I968t%9 ins^ructtoftjl Staff 



"ITTfi 



1 



1969-70 instructioiuX staff 



Full-tiae 1/ 



,Patt.-ti«e 2/ 



Changes m total 
instructioaal staff. 
196$-69 to 1969-79( 



Number 



Percent • 



-•If 



Indiana 
ABE 

AVE 

MT < 
Iowa 

A8E 
' AVE 
CDAE . 

- . 

Kansas 
ABE 

* AVE 

' CCAE 

V 

Kentucky 

«?r 

' icuisiana 
' . ABE 
AVE 
COAE 
HDT 

ABE 

AVE 
COAE 

* wrr 

Har/lj»d 
ABE* 
AVE 
'CDAE 
KDrr 



Massachusetts 
ABE 
AVE 
CDAE 



« — 


1.616 
152 
110 


10 ' 
80S 

m 


260 • 
808 

i5r-- 

» 


31?^ 
1,980 
•197- 

' 95 


12 
1.255 

95 


. ^300 
825 
197 

%* 


•42 
364 
45 

--15 




» 

7S8 
1.SS8 
84 
44 


m 623 
$4 


758 
965 
84 
10 


.'508 
lj894 * 
*40 
62 


678 
43 


508 
^1,216^ 
40 
, -19 


-250 
306 
.44 
18 




$ 1J«' 
439 
.13 

56 


439 

13 

56 - 


US- 

* • 


;42 

502 
9 

56 


* 502 
9 
56 


142 


4 

63 
.4 

0 



15.6 
22^5 
29.6 
-13.6 



-33.0 

19.3 ^ 
-52.^^ 

40,9 



2.9 
14.4 
-30.8 
0 



'557 
364 



690 

10 
92 



131 
189 
19 

56 



39? 
1,710 

176 



469 
84 



2 

5S^ 



557 
364 



* 69Q 
400 
10 
S 



131 
189 
17 
1 



526 
.584 



715 
1,098 



V 152 
214 
16 

50 



i7 

p4(r ' 

JO 



' m M' %2 ' ^ ' \ho' ' ^ \- in 




IS 
593 



1 

50 



~ 43 

' 5 



526 
584 



700 
505 
2 
8 



150 
15 



366 
1.679 
1 

• 17 



217 
450 
131 

i7S 



-31 
220 



25 
229 
-8 
5 



21 
25 
-3 
•6 



10 
-26 



«90 



8 

25 
-9 
35, 



-5.6 
>0.4 



3.6 
26.4 

-80.0 
S.4 



26.0 
13.2 
-15.8 
.10.7 



2.5 
-1,5 



3.7 
5.9 
-6.4 
10.6 



2:^6 




Is 



19 , 
126 



110 
2.218 
408 

30 



299 
-927 
497 





262 


185 


547 




9 


92 


30 


9 . 


^. 26 




69 




89 


58 ^ 






48 


101 


■ 870 




57 


3k 


9 



320 
* 20 



106 
2,290 
360 
106 



V S07 
980 
425 
122 



352 
1,269 ♦ 
2 

1S9 



41 
79 
105. 
45 



60 
97% 
60 
48 



, 60 
400 
22 
23 



• 63 



7 
50 



122 



254 
108 



647 


. Ill 


20.7 


2.551 


848 


44.0 


^ 121. V 


7f 


25v5 






. 92 4 i 


"17 


i -13.8 


2,290V-. 


72 


3.3 • 




-48 


•11.8 . 


43 


-11 


-9.4 , 


300 


8 


2.7^ 


930 




3.6 


425 


.72 


--U.S 




-4 


-3.2 - 


352' 


90 


34>4 


1,0J5 


537 


73.4 


•2 


-7 


-77. a*- 


31 


17 


13.9 



100 

44 



80 
23 



31 


6 , 


4 17,1 


'79 


10 


t 14.5 


105 


16 


'18.0 




7 


48.4 V 


60 


12 


25,0 


875 


4 


.4 


AO"* 


3 


5.3 


4 


3 


6.7 


60 


*5 


-4.8 


320 




2,6 


22 


2 


10.0 




-43 


-65.2 



..Table 19.--Changes in mstructional staff for the four OS-sponsored adult education programs, with oumbers for full time 



and part-time instructors, by State or other Sarea: United States, 1968-69 and 1969-70-Contioued 



T*bifn5.->jati«ng«> >n initructJonal staf'f for tfe* four {^-sponsorM adult educ*tion prograas, «»th mabers for full-tise and p«rt-tii< instructors, 
' . • * .by State or other areaj/ United States, ia6$-6? and lg69'>79— Cofttinued ^ ^ 





State or otAer area ^ • ' 
And four Q£- sponsor c-il \ 
adult edu(Atton prograas 


i&5tructieAal staff 


1969-70 4n$tzyctional staff 


Qiange5 in tytal. 
instrv^ctipnal itaff, 
»6S-69 to>969«?0 




Totil 


Fun-li«« 1/ 


Part-time 2/ 


Total 


^JPull-tise U 


P/irt-tiBe 2/ 


JtoSbef 


Percent 




z 




♦ 4 , 


S 


6 


' *7 


8 • 


9 




, fi 

New iUi^hire 






















ABE ^ , 






74 


72 


2 


70 


-2 


-2.7 






AVE 


50 - 




30 


35 




JS 


. 5 


16.7 






CDAE 


75 






75 




75 


0 


0 








JO 




30 


31 




31 


1 


3.3 





New Jersey 
ABE * 

i AVt 
• CCAE 

Sew Mexico 
' ABE 

AVE 
CSAE. 

Kor York 
ABE 

AVE - 

North Ctrolisia , 
ABE ^ 
AVE 
CDAE 

isxr 

.Horth Dakota 
AB^ 

AVi;^ 

dOAE 

Wlio • 

ABE ^ 

AVE 

COAE 

Oklahosa ^ 

ABE ' 
.AVE J,. , 




f South C«r^¥na- 
ABE.^ 
AVE 
CDAE 

wr 

* South C^kota 
ABE 
AVE 
^ CDAE * 
WT 

Tennnsee , » 
• ABE 
AVE 
COAE 

^ Htrr 

T0xa* . 

ABE« 

km 

MOT 



;Er|c 



\ ■ 



485 




415 


1.079 




1/020 


J47 




-'147 


387 


387 


J 






• 


142 


- 




109 


13 


•96 


1,542 


3.54^ 




2,936 


13 




41 




&\ 




559 ^ 




684 




S8& 








99 




99 


153 


lOS 


4^ 




* 










67 




67 


77 




76 


61 




■ 61 


14 


9 


$ 


652 




632 


2.815 


^ 4S9 


2,554 


310 


• 2S0 \^ 


" 60 


600 . 


100 


500 


^89 




989 


6 


6 




66 * 


66 










- 92 


11 


* ^81 ^ 


1 475 


540 


1,133 


'l26 






6S 


* T 45 


20 








819 


-r 


81$ 


2J6S8 / 


562 






120 


11 






76 




18 ^ I . 


149 


$3 




33 




V 7 


11 






. 600 




' (00 








' 8 




8 


.\ 




* 20 


81 




69 


21S 


47 


, 168 


-Vl2 


. 2 

• 12. ' 


31 


, 894 




89*4 


716 


14 


7D2' 


2S 




25 


24 S 


24S 




2,215 




2.215- 


5.4S1 


81 < 


3.400 


1,05S 


55 0 


1,000 


421'. 


4JL1 . 


10 



























552 
932 



T24 



1,391 



v 



1,018 , 
5,840 
55 
132 



94 
70 
'74 
11 



7J0 
2,975 



645 
1.100 
4 

108 



. 10? 

1,808 
95 
70 

5 

8^ 
2,791 

^?30 



8S 
185 

30 

70 ^ 



49 


' 503 


67 


13.8 


90 


, 842 


ft .147 


-13.6 




84 


-63 


-42.9 




7 


577 


97 4 












«£ 230 ' 




*^2,0 


iS 




15 


*13-8 ^ 










5' 


2 


*7 


^ Tbd!o 


»39l 




49 




14 


3,068 


146 






38 






5^0 


\ 14 




-4.8 










112 


906 


534 




.472 


4,568 


1.832 


' ^ *5.7 




55 


.44 


-44 4 


92 


40 

♦ 


; -21 





94 

W 
2 



27 40 5 

-9 1 

TT^ 21 .5 ' 

*3 -21 



475 



1^0 

4 

108 



12 
417 



380 
120 



25 



611'. 



8 

21 



84 

169 
28 
11 



900 
86S 
# ' 20 
» 200 



1,770 
5.481 
1.215 
464 



0^ 



' 14 
6S 



- 700 
2.500 

65 



525 
1,100 



90 
J, 591 

95 
- • 20 



809 
'2.411 



162 
50 
57 



8 

21 



70 
104 

27 
5 



900 
844 

20k^ 



78 
162 



4S=^ 
111 
-2 
42 



10 ' 
335 
-51 
5 



>10 
155 



12 3 

5.8 



7.ti 
63.6 



10.9 
2?.7 
-24.6 

7.7 



'1.2 
5,0 



81 
IS 
442 



5.400 

1,700 
22 



-1 


-.8 


9 


11 .« 


18 


io!8 


-3 


' -9.1 ' 


52 


288.9 


41 


' 1.^ 


0 


0 


1 


s«o 


5 


5.7 


*46 


-11.4 


-5' 


-15.2 


-1 


•8.5 


' 6 


.2 


149 


20.8 


-5 


-20.0 


-45 


• -U.4 


^445 


-20.0 


0 


0 


180 


17.4 


45 


10.2 







1'? 4= 



' Tdwe IS. ChangCi in instructional staff for tlie four OE sponsored adult education progi/ams, with*numbers for fu|!-time 
, ^and p^art-time instructors, by State^r other area; United States/ 1568-69 and. 1969-70-Continued 



Table IS.— Cl>sn|es in inxnicHoml staff for the four (%-$poQSored education ptogT^t ^ith mstotrs. for fuii-tiBe and pm-t»»e xThtrvitpzs, 

* by State or other area: United Stat«,J96S-^9 aiid 196**?0"Cimtiiiucd ' ^ 



Estate or otfier area 
*Bd fcnir 0£- sponsored 
adult education prograas 

-~ . . . 


196$*69 iRStivctioaat staff « 


1969-70 Instructional staff 


_jAStruetioQal staffs 
1968-69 to 1969-7$ 


Total 


Rjll-tiaf U 


Part-tiac 2/ 


Votai 


FuU*tx«M/ 


Par^.tifie- 2/ 


Viaber 


P/trceor 




















I 


2 ^ « 


* 3 - 


• * V 


s 


6 


t 






Utah, , 














» 


ABi 


JU 




114 " 


117 






3. * 


2.6 


AVE 


743 




743 // 


760 




?60 






CtM 

0^ ^ 


. 301 




^30| 


IS? 




li7 


-Ui 


-4T,« 

V 


Versont » 






• 












ABE 


11$ 






12S 




;2S' 








181 


V 2 , 


179 , 


163 


2'' 


• 161 — 




-9.? 


CW£ 


"16 




IS 




* 1 




■ -9 ' 


.56.3 




31 ; 


29 


* 2 


48 


4S 






Virginia , 

ABg » * < 
















S&9 


3 




570 


♦10 ! 


S60 ' 




.2 - 


AVE 


2.250 




2.1^9 ' . , 


2,324 


93 , 




^4t) 


5.5 


CWE 


12*^ 




124 ^ 


70 






-jn>4 




>€T 


88 




4 


9t 


<52 - 




9 


'<fo!2 


WajhiTigton 


















ABE 




10, 


167, 


147 


12 


1 >5 






AVE 


3,$J$ 


954 ^ 


2,831 


3,866 


J l.PO'^ 


2,?6I 






♦ CW£ 


• fy2 




^<^2, 


■'I 


- 1 






2i y 



Writ Virginia 
ABE 

cnA£ ^ 

Kisconsm 
* ABE 

AiT * 
CWE 

* ABE' \ 




290 
«S0 
104 

61 


12 

61 - 


m 

850 
, 104 


m 

|78 
108' 


60 

^^ 


222 
87^ 


293 
4,152 
2Si 
75 


36 
390 

75 


2S7 
- 3,762 
2SS 


215 
4,g2I 
274 
68 


27 
68 

f 


188 
4.254 

274 


43 ' 
M 34 
^ 35 

62 


62 


43 

35 


• f 

40 
34 

' 38 

. 62 




40 

' 54 
58 


• 

7I« 

* ^551 
42 

2il 


106 
2 
101 


718 
•42S 5 
40 

no 


967 
'647 
12 
214 

2 
8 


3 

JO" 


964 
449 

^07 
1 

' 8 








4 


3 
















* * 26 
» ~ 12 


2 


48 

10 


49 

• 27 

" % 
* 1 




49 

' 8 


• 660 
' SOS 
42 . 
^ 1S3« 


80 • 
2 

' S9 


660 
42S- 

40 
94 


902 

609 4 

12 
IS9' 


0 

170 • 

2 

97 , 


902? 
* 4^ 
10 



Virgin tslajfds 
ABE 
AVE 
CDA£ 



19 

V 10 
6 



669 



244 
116 
-50 
3 



.4.9 



-26.6 



X.6^ 
0 



34.^ 
21.;' 
.7J.4 
X,4 



' 100,0 
100. 0 



3.9 



242 

10* 
-50 
6 



r36.7 
20.6 
*71,4 
3.3 



lOd.o 



20.0 



/ 



l/,Full-tiae i.f*at least IS hours of instr^tlon p«r veek. * 
7/ Fart'tijie 'is less than IS hours^ of instructitm p*r*weclc. 
1/ Ptbltc school staff foi* thl* proj^ra* ^X^t^ rtj^ntd «!s^her«. 



With the»exception of tjie Civil Defense program, which 
was soon to be- phased out, each of the Office of Education 
piograiTis showed a 'decrease in" proportion of pa/t-time 
m5»iruotion^st^ff to fuU-time staff in 1969-70. The data 
appear below^ ^ 







Instructional Staff, 






percent part-time 






1968-69 


1969-70 




' ABE 


88.4 


'87.5 


> 


AVE , 


,84.8 


83.4 




- CDAE 


97.4 


98.4 




MOT 


n.5 


17.9 




Community Cdleges and Junior College^ 



'1 



Figures ^eloW^on enrollments and staff of adult education 
programs m publi^ community and junior colleges indicate 
that there was more ^smulanty between percentages of 
enrollments and staff mvolved in federally- and locally - 
sponsored programs than m state-sponsored ones. 

Community and junior rollegc 
adult education (percent of tola!) 



Total 
Federal 
State 
Local 



Enrollment 

' t5.3 

18.0 ' 
^ 7.0 
16.4 



Instructional staff 

te.8 •» 
- 19:0 . ' 

113 
^ ' M6.4 



that erfrollments in public adult education increased pro- 
gressively, more rapidly ^s we look fjgin the ^federaUy- 
sponsored to the state-sponsofed" to the locally^sponsored 
programs. Table 10 presents the figures of 6^), 9.7 and 233 
percent, respectively. This pattern is virtually absentjnthe 
total or all inclusive data on increases in instructional staff 
(Table 17 shows.iigures<)f 7J, 1 1.5*and 1,6.1 percent), but it 
re-emerges with greater force in the data o^ percentage 
increase in enrollments*and number of instruc|ional staff' in 
public community ^d junior colleges. TOe enrollment 
figures were 1.7 (decrease), 12.4 and- 20.4 (bofti increases) 
(table 13). Table 20 reports on instructional $taff: ^-5, lQ-1 
and 15.8 percent increases. These (k^M?Ie^^ show that in ' 
those two years locaUy- ,or cornmffiity-sponsSretf programs 
offered by public community and jttniojp coTIeges were 
expanding on a percentage liasU more rapidly in enrpllments 
and staff than were ti^ state- or federally-sponsorltd pro- 
^artis. 

Finally, as was t!;ue for all of public adult education, 
community and jjunior colleges .ei^ployed a greater propor 
^ tion of full-lime fnstructional staff in 4969-70 than in 
1968-69. This.w^ true for programs at all governmental 
levels of sponsorship: 

• * ^ ■ Commljnity College ^ 

Instructional Staff,* 
. ^ Percent Part*i?!|^e 



'1968-69 1969-70 



Total 
fiederai 

Local 



83.8 
76.1 

mo 



83.1 
74.9 
97.6 



In order to discover the relative importance of the'^owlh^"''' 

experienced by the public community and junior colleges as ' /-^^^^ \i fa 

-J 1 .1. • J w ui- J ^ ' - ^ ' Ir V * * ' * Gooperatively-offered Prog 
compared to the growth in adult pubhoedueati£in«s^a whole, r j o 

some computations were done. By^subtraQtipg^g^g^Ug^^^^i;^^^-,,^^ 



rams 



and juniorjc;Qllege,4ata on mstructional staff (table 20) from 
total mstrueUorial staff data (tajblg 16^ the na^onal percent- 
.j^Ii^^h^g^^yi^Jfi^umber of instructional staff can be 
reduced froiD 9.2 percent (mcrease) to 8.8 percent (increase). 
Comparing' the figure of 8.S percent to the figure of 10.9 
pejcent, whicfi is the percentage increase iii the number of 
instructional staff em|)loyed by the community and junior 
colleges dunng the twpyear period, it becomes clear that the 
public community and jumoi colleges were increasing their 
number erf mstructi^oji^l staff aCa^astef rate then were some 
other segmeiUs of tJie piiblic adult education system. ~^ 

*niis pattern is not repeated, however, with enrollment » 
data. In fact, as data from tables 9 and 13 shaw, enrollments 
m public commuruty colleges and junior colleges did not 



iiicrease at as 'great* a rate when compared wifh other adult system that y ear.\ 
ducation agencies in the public eiducatipn systems, the rate 
wasalfoutone-hajf the totil.. > . . 

The pomt was made earfi^^r ift the se5iion on enrollments 



Figures on the number of instructional staff teaching in 
the public school systems adult education piugrams which 
involved Loopelrating age!kies in tS68-69 appear in table 21 
They are arranged by govepimenTal level of the prograrn's 
sponsorship. ThiTpermits the Interested analyst to determine 
^for each state the proportion of that state's iristructional 
staff to the total number of instructiona! staff teaching in'^ll 
the states in public adult education prjpgrams invnlvung 
cooperating agencies (through use of statistics in table 1 5) 
The number of staff involveJ in programs with coupcrailng 
agencies' was 21,328 in 1968-69. Using data from table 15. 
we can calculate that instructors teachj^rvg in cooperatively 
offered programs represented 9.3 percent of the t'otal 
Oumber^of Instructiofial staff employed in th^ public s*:hdn| ^ 



74 



ERLC 



Similarly, using data from tables 8 and 14 on enfollments 
we can compare the extent of the involvement of cooperate 
it\g agenties at e^chiovemmental level by comparing data on 

8-7 • . ■ ■ 



Tabic 20. ^hange^Jn adult education irfstruitional staff for community and junior colleges at eaclj level of governmental sport- 
sorship; with niifnbers for fult-time and part-time instructors, by State or o^er area! Unttqd Sutes, 1968^9 and 1969-70 



T^l«. 16.--Chajij;es, an.a4ult educatiwi instrucUonsl staff for^cwMunity junior college; »t «acK level^ of joyermentsl 
sponsorship \ i*m nvabots for full-tise and part-time instructors^ by State or other area: |jhitcd States, 

1968-69 and 1969-70 ' _ / _ ~ - j « ^ 

IrSStaT 



State or otSer '4 

atea and J<v^l - l^^id instruct405«l staff 

of goven»^tl 
sponsoi^'bxp of 
a&iXt edu'catloQ ^ 



full«tUe 1/ 



P;irt-tl»e 2/ 



4 <9 



.1969-70 insfzuctional ^aff 



'Full-ti»e^l/ 



Part-tiae 2/ 



SO States and CC. 
Federal ^' 
State / 
local 

Alabdju 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Alaska 



^5,(465 • 
'22,156 
4,753 
11*554^ 

2S 

28 



6^215 
5.J01 
55 
819 

4 

4 



32.248 . 
16.855^ 
4,658 
10,735 . 

24 



. 4;»,654 
24s CM6 
.1^,233 
13,375 



34 

34 



7,1^5 
6,037 
125 
1,033- 

4 



35,459 
U.OO^* 
5,108 
12,542 

SO 

30 



'4J91 - 
1,890 
480 
1,821 

' 6' 

6 



10,^ 

10.1 
15.8 

21.4 

21.4 



Changes 
Instructional ;taff. - * 
-196S-69 to 19^9-7Cr ' 



Percent 



Ariiona 
' ^ federal 
State 

l«cal , 

• . Arkansas 

California 
• ^ Federal^ 
State 
Local 


13S 
95* 
5 
3S 

4,«5 
4,155 


36 

' 528 ^ 
528 / 


J?9 
59 
5 

35 

3,627 
3.627 


138 ^ 
8 

21 ' 

5,194 
5,m 


- - 48*- 
43 

5 

X 660 

. 660 


90 
'66 
3 

21 . 

* 

4,5S4 
4.554 


3 
14 

3 

'-14 

1,039 
1,039 


: '2.:2 , 
14.7 
• 60.0 
•40.0 

25.0 
25.0 


Colorado 

Connecticut 
^ Federal 
State 
Local, 


WO 
140 




140 * 
140 


* 155 

* 155 
,a 




■si ' • 

155 


15 

' ^ 15 


10.7 


^ 0«l«vare , 


















M 

- * , .district ^f ColueMa 


















Florida W ^ 
Federal 
State 
Local 

Georfi** 

- .Federal 


4,884 
1,446 . 

3,438 

3.083 


764 
^ 764 

^ 245 ^„ - 


4.120 

3,438 

^ 2.«i8 

^' 2,%3S^ ^ ^ 


5,180 
^ 1^79 

J, 701 

2,604.% 
'Z,6« 


847 ' 

• - » 198 . ' 


»fJ33 
632 

3,7(Jl 


296 
33 

263 


6.1 
7.7 

\ 


. * 2,496^^-^ 


- i^rr^ 




* Stat* ' - ' 


' -r 








198. \ 




■^479 


-15.5 



Havaii 
Idaho 
XUinoSs* 

* l0¥« * 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Unsaa' 

V 

CcQtucky 

Louisiana » 

Maine 

Karylajjd 

I^«5eral 

State, 

Local 

KassacJtuaetts 
Fodersl 
Stat^ 
Local 

mcUpa 

Kime^ota 
♦ 

Mi»i«sippi 

k — ' 

Missouri 
' Fbderal 
Sute 
_loc«I 

Montana 

Federal 
' State 
Local 



5,049 
3,035 ^ 
J, 014 t 



841 
841 



,208 
194 
2»0J4 



. 4,990 
2,908 
2.082' 



959 
959 



401 
93 

220 
88 

125' 
125 



3^ 

88 
220 

81 

12s ' 

125 



l<5 
286 
113 

. 125 
^<25 



^10 
10 



220 

is' 



410 



*86 
4 



110 
'3 



2» 

19 



■s 



4,051 

1,949- 

^,082 



-127 
68 



-1.2 
-.4.2 
3.4 



554 


• 143 


3S.7 


135 


52 


55.9 


286' 


66 


30.0i 


115 


25 


28.4 




> 




125 


0 » 


0 


125 
- 


0 


0 


























517 




26.4 




• - 




517 


166 


26.4 



91 
5 



97 



10 



8.9 
-25.0 

10,? 



Table iO.-Chdpgei m adult edutaiiun instruwtionafstaff fur community and junior wojieges at each level of governmenul spon 
>urihip,\vith numbers for full-time and part-time instructors, by State or other are^. UniteS States, 1968-69 and 1969- 70 -Con.' 



Table 16.— Chanies »dult ^c«t^c^n$tiuctioA«l $t«f# for cocttunity and junior, colleges at ^?ch level of govenaentftl 
, 3j>oo>Qr5bip, with nvd^rs for full-time *nJ part-tiisc instructors, by State or other areai United States^ 
4^ 19^-69 aM 1969-70--Contjnoed , . 



^ SiAtc or othrr * 
area and l«vel 
^_^^,of g^erosenul 
sponsorship of 
i<iult education 


l$6S-69 instructional staff \ 


1969-70 instructional staff 


^angts in total 
xnstrvction^l, staff, 
• 19^-69 to 1969-70 


*^TM»1 : 

t 




f«rt-ti»r 2/ 


Total 


Full-ti»e2^ 


Part-tiae 2/ 


HssabtT 


Perc«»t ' ** 


1 




^ lf2 






6 . * 


7 , 


S 





-Nebraska 

feJtral 

State • ^ 
local 

Ncv Kas^Shire 

New Jersey 

N«i^ Mexico 

Federal ^ 
State ^ 
Local 

Nea YorX 

Federal^ 
' St^te " 
Local 

Korth Carol iAjJ ^ 
Federal »' 
State . 
Local 

Hoifih Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoss 

Oregoa 

Federal- 
■-^tat* 
Local 

Federal 
State 



79,5 



79. S 











t 










'f 




















45 


so 


179 


56 


123 

f 


81 


82.7 




J! 


48 


so' 




56 


123. 


81 


82.7 




2,164 
130 

1.196 


59 
39 


2.125 
91 
83S 
1,196 


' 2.371 
14S 
901 
1>32S 


• 43 ' 
^ 43 


2. 328 
102. 
«<i -^901 . 
^ 1.^25 


J207 

^ 63 

129 


9.6 * 
11.5 A 

7.5 
10.8 




S.2Si 
S.069 
1«2 


, 1,280 
1.25^ 
27 


3,971 
' 3,816 
ISS 


7^362 
.-MI2 
« 190 ■ 


'1,706 
1,676 


/ 5.656 
5,496 
160 


2.U1 
2rl05 
8 


40.2' - 
41,5 
4.4 . 


* 








# 






























S.195 
2,901 

1.2S& . 


Sll ' 
447 

, 12 

* ' 52 


( 4,687 
2.4S4 ^ 

1.233 


S.703 

^ i,eos 


603 
533 

!L 15 
^^S 


5,100 
2.750 
- „1.150 

lp250 • 


505 
382 
103 


9.7 
13.2 
10.2 

1 .6 






. 1 : :4 


* 153 


260 


X5 


245 


103 


65.« 





South Caroliaa * ^ ' 

South :^ota 

Tenaes^ee 
^ /ederal 
'^tate 
Local 

Utah 

^.^ Venon^ 

*^rilnia 

tfashinttoo , 
federal 
State ; 



Ootlyini area? 
Federal ^ 
State 
Local 




14 

45. 

i - 



«2,4 
38.1. 



10 
10 



22.2 
22.2 



» .'J 



6,697 
6.IS8 
S3 
486 



. 1,675 - 
1,6|JU 

4 



5.022 
4,487 
S3 
482 



6^635 
52« 



42 
16 

2S 



. 1,740 

1,728^, 



Aurican Sooa 
Federal 

St«te ^ 
Local / 

CaiUl Zone 

Ouif ' ^ ^ 
Puerto Rico 
•'^[tot T«rf.; Pic. I** 

vjr|iji ^»ltnd^^^ 



41 

16 
25 



26 
S 
21 

21 



4.895 
4.514 

. 516 



' 15 
11 
4 



15 



-62 
-116 
► 12 
42 



41 

26 
25 

4r 

16 
?S 



, -.9 
-1.9 
22.6 
8.6 



100.0 - 
100.0*^ 

'loo.J 
loo.o' 

100.0 
100.0 



ERIC ; 
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Table 21,'-lnstruetional staff in cooperatively offered adult education in the public education system at 
level of goyernmentaf sponsorship^ 6y State or other areaf United Sjtates, 196^-69 



each 



Tabic i7.--lnstructioaaI staff in cooperativtfly offered/ adylt education inVho^ublic 
«lucation ^> -vtciri at each k*vel*5f govcrnfsc'T^tal ^pon^orhluy^ Nrrrc or 
- - ' other area: -United States, 1968-69 . 



State or 
' other area 


Total 


-5 " J ■ ' ' 

Level of*govern?5antaI sponsorshjp 


Federal 


State 




: - i 
— t — = --^ 






^ 


5 



- Sjt .States and D,C _ 

Alabaaa 

AlasWi 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
De J ai»*<je 

Distf"ict of* Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 
Hawai 1 
Idaho* 
ill inois 
Indians 

Iowa 

Kansas' 

Kentucky 

Louis.iana 

Maine 

5^aryla;id 
Massachusetts 
nicKi^an 
"MTnriesota' 
Missi'ssippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
^ S'evada « 
S'cw Kaapshire 

s'ew Jersey 
?.'ew,f!^xicp 

frorth Carolina * 
Sorth Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahos^ 
Oregon 

Pc/^nsylvania ^ 
Rhode Island . 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tcnjicsscc • 

Utah 

V^raont 
Virginia 
Washington 
*ifcst Virginia 
Wisconsin 
.Jfyojsing 
s 

Outlying ^fcas 

American Sasoa 
Canal sSnc ^ 

Puerto Rico 

Trust Terr, , Pac. Is. 

Virgin Islands 



21,328 
2,014 

J13 
49S 
977 

: I .o(?9 
60 
47 

214 

42 

62 

S22 

/ no 

$ 

245 

8 
19 

IS8 



9^5 

133 

1 ,0X) 
S39 
57 

' 113 



17,-613 

2,014 
lOS 
106' 
495 
977 

60 

1' 3 
94 
42 

iin 

8 

230 

19 
iS8 

993 

133 
404 

* i,oio 
559 



2,127 



l,3SS 



13 
1 



120 




25 . 



7* 

S3 



IS 



i,0"'4 







14 


-'^ . 35 , 






747 


747 






IS 


325 


57 ' 


s 


52 


• S8 


ss 




180 


180 




245 


245 




1.967' 


1,549 




296 i - 

# 


288 




47 ' 


47 




569 


^69 






1,519 


53 


• 252 


252 ' 




3,929 


2,629 


1 , 300 


• iOS 


105 




70 


19 


51 



41S 



7 
63 



7 
12 



• - / 
51 



ins.t ruction jl staff anti enrollment for each level of govern- 
ment with the national figure^oH instructiuna! staff and 
enrollment. *iMakmg these compansons, we find that jn 
Jocally-sponsored programs, 23 percent of the staff and 1.8 
percent of/the^ students were enrolled m cooperative!) 
offered programs. For state-sponsored programs, these per- 
cents' change^to" 5.0 Istaff) an^,_ 14.0 (enrflil^ient). for 
federally-sponsored programs, 15.1 (staff) .2nd 12.7 (enroll- 
ment). Working only with nationaliigures on the numbers of 
teachers and stO^ents participating in programs administered 
by cooperating agencies, we., find that they represent 9.3 
percent and 10.5" percent respectively of the national totals 
of instructional staff and students. 

The noticeable difference between tjie peicentages of 



enrollments and instructional staff in .state-sponsored pro- 
grams is a good example of a situation w|iere the national 
figures have been distorted by the inclusion'^o/ figures .from 
unusual programs, this is especially 'likely to happen when the 
^otdl numbers involved are relatively small. In this case the 
difference was largely caused by the inclusion of cooperating 
agency data ^on the state of Wisconsin where the ratio of 
enrollments to instructional staff was- exceptionally high. 
Excluding Wisconsin §tate data from affcalculat ions, we rmd* 
dtHhe state level o^ sponsorship for the remaining states that 
^ 2!0-percent of instructors teaching iri state programsand 5:6 
percent of students enrolled in sta^e^sponsored programs 
were in programs ^which were cooperatively-offered. 



RATIO OF ENROLLMENT TO INSTRUCTIONAL 



Although thd enrollmen^-mstructional staff ratU2 is clearly 
' a useful piece of data, it is rarely used in thp survey leports 
. on public adult education. One reason may be that there has 
been less data on instructional staff t|tan on enrollments. 
There exists, however, enough data to compute some ratios^ 
^'^hose in text table £ of this report are based on data from 
previous studies. , . , 

Tables 22 through 26 use the^latistics from the tables 
•presented in this chapter to compute ratios of enrollment to 
instructional staff. Tfiis ratio expresses the numbej of 
Students served by one instfuctor,the figure may represent an 
average for a particular state, for a type of program, for 4 
c particular IfVel of sponsorship oTa program, or particular 
agency program 



problems are present to an equal extent ori both sides of the 
ratio and involve proportionally small numbers, discrepancies 
may largely cancel themselves out. in any case, data available 
in earlier tables (ubles 9-13 and 16-20) permit an investi- 
gate? to deal separately with full-time and part-time figures 
or^o weight th"^ ditferently in calculation? of other ratios 
J Using tlie^Vatios to make evaluative judgements can- be 
dangerous.. R^ties ^^aa^be— misleading^^ A low ratio of- 
instructors to-studenfe mean a program is understaffed; 
it may mean nothjfig at/Jl if the program involved happens 
to be a special program which employs only a minimum 
iiumTjer of feffJ' Rajjos based on figures from a group of 
programs do not revea^^ very much about the iize "Sf the 
cfess^. Some prdgrams may assign fewer 5tuden(S per teacher 



!ncy program. i . oumc ^s*-"'^ "--"fi^* ' " 

The number identified as the ratio is amved at by dividir(g__iW the avejage program yet provide a high quality 



the number of instfuctional staff m to y|p number of sti^dents 
enrolled. The solution, or "quotiftn^ given iri ©ol^rnn 8, 
table 26. is the ratio. The dividend-of l^fsimpbcit-.'^iiiu^for 
the state of Alabama, the enrollment^nstructional siaff ratio 
is 44.9/1 or 44.9. This figure was calculated t|fy,.dividin|^ 
^....---TSTIB&i (column 2) By 3,555 (column 5). ^ f ^ . ^ 
Cons\stent with the format used -througljoii't this report, 
ratios are. 'reported for the nation, for the ayewge state^r " 
each state, by governmental level, of sponsorship, for the^ 
selected federal programst-the four U,S, Office of'E'^ucation 
programs and the community and junior colleges. The last 
table Tn the series, table 26^. ranks the ^ates^tlRe ways, by 
the percentage change in en roUmenfC percentage cb^nge*irf 
instructional sta/f (m both cases,yxhe state With tjie largest, 
Increased was rated number oye).^d by the percentage 
change in the ratio of eijfpllment to yistructienal staff 

At first glance one might/suppose that these ratios 3f€ 
somewhat inaccurate becaus^'no distinction has been tnstde 
between part-time and ftul-time students and between 
part-time and full-time in/tructors. Nor has an 'effort been 
ma^ to edit out the /duplicates.: How^vS;^ since these 



education because the Jprografti is xun very .efficiently; 
another progran] may have orie teacher teaching-^ great 
numUer of students becaute the teaohers are popular -and the 
prTjgr.^ is oversubscribeci. In fact, U JfeaiLM^pJl? Jl^^^A" 
that, ^>n the whole, there is a close relationshipf between the 
value ^flhe education a studejit receives and the size of the 
classheis t|ught in. ^ 

Efxrollmefk-instructional staff ratios oftes change from 
year to year as the result .of increases or decreases in either 
enrollments or s^ff. Since it is difficult to estimate these 
changes by lookftrgjat the two separate^tlos, each change^ 
has been computed in table 22 ^i^^v^x^^&^^zQ and ' 
as. a percentage change. ' ^ ' 1 - ' 

Changes in ratios are useful in two ways, 'Diey are 
evidence that changes in th^allocation of a program's 

— y -^^ 

MowS reported a local *ogram in Des Moines and Sioux City. 

•f^turing a travel film «nes in wfuch one staff person serviced 
20,000 clients. New York reported a special nutrition program 
offered thorough its Agncultural Extension Service in which 800 
teachers handled 400*000 participants, a ratio of one to 500 
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Table 22.-Ratio of enrollments to Instructional staff in adult education at each 
level of goyernmental sponsorship, and change ki ratio, by State or other area:. 
United States, 1968-69 and 1969*70 



State or other area 
_ and Icvej^ govern- 
mental sponsorship of 
adult education 



1 



SOSUtcs ana D.C. 
Federal 
State 
Local 



Ratio 
1968^9 



36.4 
39.8 
4Z2 
27.3 



Ratio 
1969-70 



•5^^ 3 



Change in ratios, 
1968-69 to 1969-70 



Ratio 



06.9 
39.2 
41.5 
3D.5 



0.5 
-0.6 
-6.7 

3.2 



Percent 



1.4 
-1.5 
-1.7 
11.7 




Stale average* 



31.6 



32.0, 



0.4 



1.8 



Alabama 
Federal 
Suu 
Local 



44.9 
44.9 
iO.5 



43.9 
45.8 
53.7 



-1.0 
-1.1 
3.2 



-2.2 
-2A 
6.3 



Alaska 


20.9 ' 


16.2 


-4.7 


-2X5 


Federal 


21.3 


■17.4 ^ 


.'-3.9 


-18.3 


SUte 


22.9 


17.2 


-5.7 


-24.9 


Local 


18.3 


* 13.6 


-4.7 


-25.7 


Arizona 




' TV8.9 ' - ' - 


-5.4 


--2Z2 


Federal 


23.9 


18.7 


-5.2 


-21.8 < 


Sute 


48.8 


, 4.U2 


, -7.6 


^5.6 


Local 


. 33.9 


33.7 


- -0.2 


-0.6 


Arkansas 


* 14.8 


15.) 


0.3 ; 


' '2:0 ^ ^ 


Federal 


14.0 


14.3 


^ 0.3 


Z1 


Suic 


20.3 


20.2 


-0.1 


-0.5 


Locaf 




















California 


i 64.9 


66.1 1 


1.2 


1.9 


, Federal 


64.5 


' 69.1 


4i6 




Sute 




% * » *" 1 * 


1:4^'- 


V #. ? r,* * * ' * 


* Local 


, 35.9 


37.3 


1.4 


3.9 












Colorado 




33.4 


-1.6 


t 

'*4.6 


Federal 


■M.9 


33.3^ ' ^ 


~T.6' 




Sute ^ 










Local 

ft 


' 37.1 • 


35.4 


-1.7 


-4.6 


Connecticut 


28.2 


28.9 


0.7 ^ r 


2.5 " 



Sute 
Lwcal 



f D/laware 
I ^Federal 
Sute 
Local. 



District of Columbia 
. Federal 

sute 

Local 



17.9 
35.6 



32.5 
37.2 
33.a 
18.3_ 

54.2 
42.9 
65.5 



19.1 

35.1 



. 28.4 
36.7 
24.4 
15.9 

' 53.3* 
46.5 
^59.9 




-0.9 

' 3.6 
-5.6 



-1.7 
8.4 
-8.« 



Table 22.-Ratio^ enrolfments to instructional staff in adult education at each 
level of govemmeDtal sponsorship, and change in ratio, by State or other area: 
United States, 1968-69 and! 969*70-Conti'nued * ^ 



Slate or other area 
and level of govem- 
mentai sponsorship of 
adult education 


> Ratio 
1968-69 . 


Ratio 
19^9-70 


Changed in ratios,*^ 
1968-69 to 1969-70 


_ RaUo_ 


Percent 


^ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Florida 


45.0 , 


45.6 


n 

u.o 




Federal 


53.9 " 


55.3 


1 A 

i.*t 




State 


' 51.9 


51.8 




n 0 


Local 




23.0 


0.3 


1.3 


Georgia 


37.6 


41. 5\ 




1 U,4 


^ Federal 


37.6 


41.5 \ 


3.9 




State ^ 










Local 








• • » 


Hawaii 


30.6 


31.6 


1.0 




Federal 


. ' , 32.2 


31.6 


-0.6 


— i.y 


State ' 


29^n 


31.6- 


2.5 


8.6 


Local 










Idaho 


4.2 


4.9 


0.7 


16.7 


Federal „ 




4.9 


0.7 


16.7 


State . 










Local 










Illinois ^ 


26.0 


26J 


0.1 


0.4 


Federal 




23.6 ' 


'2.5- ' 


11.9 


State- ^ 


16.5 


14.4 ^ -2.1 


-12.7 , 


Local 




(') 




* ' * " 


Indiana 


26,2 


23.3 


-2.9. 


-^n.i 


Federal 


10.2. ' 


6,7 


-3.5 


-34.3 



3tate ■"' ' ■ 75.2 • YiA ' 34!« 

Local -■• — — 



Iowa 


38.0* 


53,8 


^15.8 - 


41 .6 


^^-'Tedcral 


20.5 


19.7 


-0.8 


-3.9 


State c 


.30.4 


3g.i 


-0.3 


^ -1.0 


Local ' ♦ 


^^9.3^ 


870.1 ' ' 


' .430.8. 


98.1 


Kansas * 


40.4 


^ 49.6 


0.2 


" 22.8 


Federal 


39,7 " 


38.8 ^ 


--0.9 


^ -2.3 


State 


- 42.5 ' 


. 166.8 


643 


151.3 


Ubcal 


' * * ' I 








Kentucky 


26.1 ' - 


25S 






* Federal ^ 


26.1 


25.0 


-1.1 


• ; ;-4.2 

i ... 


State 








Local 




















Louisiana * 


38.6'''* 


, 35.8 . 


-2.8 ^ 


-7.3 


- Federal 


41.1 


37.3. 


-3.8,^ 


-9,3 


State 


28.1 


28.0 




-0.4 


Local ' " ' 










Maine 


17.7 


49.5' 


1.8 •/ 


10.2 


Federal 


17.7 


18,2 


0.5 • 


2.8 


State , 


17J 


^ ?0.0 


2.3 


13.0 


Local 




















Sec fo^^tes at end of taWe. / 
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^ Table 22.-Ratio of enroHments to instructional staff in adult educatfon at eaclT 

Tevel of governmental sponsorship," and change in ratio^ by State or other area: . 

United States, 1968^9 and T969-70-Continued * 

♦ 





' Stale or other area 
and level of govern* 
mental /sponsorshii) of 
'adult education « 

-* 


Ratio 
1968-69 


Ratio ^ 
1969-70 ^ 


Change in ratios, 
'1968-69 to 1969-70 


Ratio 


Percent 




%^ 


3 


4 


5 


«r 


Maryland 


, 35.2 


36.1 




^ 2.6- 




^ Federal 


21.2 


_^22^- 1.0 


a" 




State 


28.8 ^ ' ' 


29.2 


OA 


i.4 




Local 


76.8 


72.1 


-4.7 


-6.1 



Massachusetts 
Federal 
State 
Local 

Michigan « 
^ Federal ^ ^ 

State ^ 
^ Local 

Minnesota '-^ ^ 
-^'^ 'Federal 
Suie 
Local 

Mississippi 
Federal 

.State ' . 

Local 

Missouri 
F/5d^ral 

Local 

Montana 
Federal . 

* State 
Local • 

Nebrask*}' 
^ Federal 
- State 

• L*ocal' ^ 

Nevada f 
' federal 

Sute- 

Locai 

New>iampshire 
;^cderal 
' ftate ^- 
Locar' 

. ^Ncw lersey 

* Federal 

State 

Local ^ 

New Mexico * 
Federal 
Stite 
Local 

See footnotes at end of table^ 



A 
,9 
25.1 



47.3 
47.3 



-45.a^ 
34.1 

73.4 

34.9 
34 



20.2 
35.4 



23.5 
23.0 
23.7 

46.3 ' 
46.3 



-0.9 
-0.1 
1.4 

-1.0 
-1,0 



-3.7 
-0.4 

--2.1 
-2.1 



46:6 


0.8 


1.8 




Yb.o 


• 0.9 


2.6 




73.2 




-0,3 




39.0 


4-1 


11.8 






^.*^.4.r 


T1.8 





15*2 

21.0 
29.1 

15J 




\ 



15.1 



2815 


2?,1 


0.6 




h 2.1 


« 


31.9 


32.2 


0.3 




. 0.9 




58.7 


103.8 


' 45.1 




76.8 




21.1 


21.6 


0.5 




2.4 


< 


22.8 


24.8 ' 


2.0 




B.8 






24.8-. 


2.0 


r 


'8.8 














27,3 


31.^ 


4.6 




• 16.9 


• 


52.8 


39.7 


6.9 




21.0 






29.2 


23.4 




403.5 




21.3 


20J . 


-1.2 




-5.6^ 




22.0 


30.7 


8.7 




39.6. 




23.4 


22.4 


-1.0 




-4:3 




30.0 


.35.4 


5.4 




-f8;0' 




21.3 ' 


31,4 


10.1 


* 


47.4 - 




18.4 . 


19.0 , 


0.6 




3.3 




23.r %^ . ' 


21.2 


' —2.3 




-9.8 




12.2 


16.2 , 


4.P 




32.8 




1^.9 * 


16.7 


o:8 




5.0 
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Table 22.-Ratio of enrolhnents to instructional staff in adult education at each 
level of governmental sponsorship, and change in ratio, by State or otfierarea: 
United States, 1968-69 and 1969-70-Continued 



I State or other area 

mentaf€ponsbr6hip of 
adult education 



1 



Ratio 
1968-69 



Ratio 
t969-70- 



' Change in ratios, 
1968-69 to 1969-70 



Ratio 



Percent 



New York 
Federal 
State 
Local. 

North Carolina- 
Federal 
State 
V Local 



31.0 
853 ' 
15.4 
20.5 

3^9 
.31.6, 



29.5' 
84.8 
15.0 
19.5 

28.1 
27.7 
40.3 



-1.5 
-0.7 
-rO.4 
-1.0 

% 

8.7 



-4.8 
-0.8 
, -2.6 
-4.9 

-16.9 
-IS.3' 
2715 



North Dakota 




27.1 


-7.5 


-21.7 


Federal 


' ^34.6 


28.^ 


-6.3" 


-18.2 


Slate 




2.1 


2.1 


' loao 


Local ^ 








v: - 


Ohio — 


40.2 


40.5 


0.3 " 


0.8 


Federal 


55.3 


56.1 


0.8 


1.5 


State^ 
Loci/ 


30.0 


i23.5 


,-6.5 


-21.7 


23.4 


22.9 


. -0.5 


. -2.1 


Oklahoma 


19.4 


1.9.3 


--0.1 


-0.5 


^Federal ' *^ 


19.4 • 


19.3 


-0.1 


-0.5 


State 






»' - - 




Local • • 






' \' * ' 





Federal 



30.5 
38.1 
.21.8 

*2Q,1 . 



Pennsylvania 
Federal 

St0£ 

✓ L'ocal 

/ RhodHsland 
^ Federal ^ 

State^ ^ 

Locaj 



S^outh Carofioa 
Fc3e'ral 
State 
hocal 



37;4 
28.6 
46.2 
21.8 

34.2 

26.3 ' 
37.2 

28.4 . , 
24.1 ' 
33.8 

25.0 \ 



30.4 

3r.o. 

23.1 
19.9 

37v3 
28i5 
45.9 
26.3 

36.7 
21.7 
35.7 
47.6 



24.^ -4.2 

23.6 * -0:5 

24;5 V -9-3 

25.0 . 0.0 




.V 

•J •- 



ERIC 



South DakoU 
Federal 
State - 
Local 

Ttftnc^ec 
Federal - , 
State ^ 
Local 



See footnotes at end of tabic. 



25.1 
36.6 

19.6„ 

24.9 
21.8 
12.5 
34.1 



. 35.8 
■ 48.4 

24. ll 

25.0 
22.3 
14.6 

.'33,3 ^ 



.82 



V 7.7 
11.8 

0.1/ 

' 2.1 



95 



2U 
< 23.0 



0.4 

2.3 # 



t^.8 
"-2.4 



^ Table 2^.-Ratio of enrotlments to instructional staff in adult education at^ch 
Jevel of governmental sponsorship, and change in ratio, by State of other area: 
United S*tates,»1 968-69 and TO69-70-Continued 



State or ottser are^^ 
and level of govern^ 
mental sponsorship of 
^^-^dult education 




§)ange In ratios, 
8-69 to 1969-70 



Ratio 



Ferce?tk 



Tex^ 
Federal 
Stale 
/ocal 

Utah 

Fedeii^l 

State 

Locals 



37.8 



25.0 
22.3 
28.5 
68.8 



32.9 



!4.0 
22.4 
24.8 
100;0 



1.0 
2.1. 

a 

-4.9 

--1.0 
0.1 

-31.2 



2.5 

' a 

-13.0 

0.5 

-13.0 
-45.4 



Vermonf" • ^ 


*^7.7 


21.5' 


3.8 


21.5 


Federal 


17.7 


. 2K5 


/.8 ' 


21 .5 


State * » 










Local 










Vit|inU 


^ 36.0 


35.8 


-0.2 


7O.6 


Federal 


- 34.0 


33.4 


-0.6 ' 




State 


41.5 


•42.9 ' 


1.4 ' 




Local ' 


36.8 


36.6 


-0.2 ' 




Washington. 


^ 47.0 


40.9 


^^6,1 , 


/ -13.0/ 


Federal * 




40.0 




-14.y 


St2tte 

Local ■ >^ 


* 97.7 
•4^.8 


' 97.2 
44.0 


/ -0.5 
0.2 




V/cst yirgink ^ * 


20,4 


20^7 


0.3 . 


i;5j 


Federal . ^ * 


^ 20.4 


20.7 






State . » ^ . 










—Local, ' 


20.0 


.,20.3 


0.3 


1.5 


Wisconsin 


71.9^ 


. il.9 


0.0 


*-^^o 




63.4 




-0.7 / 




'State J ^ ' \ 


12il" ' 


' V32C^ 






liocal 











Wyoming , • 

Federal 

State 
'Local 

Outlying area$ 
f^cderal 

Local 

Amen'can Samoa 

Local / 
Canal Zone 



J, 




^.1 



1J.0 

-3.6- 

31.6 



lao.o 

'100.0 

10 0:0 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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* Table 22.-Ratio of enrollments to insimctional staff in adult education at each 
levef of governmental sponsorship, a^xf change In ratio, by State or other area: ^ 
, Unitf d States, 1S68-69 ajrid 1969-70-:Cpntinued * \ 







/ A 


i Change ^in ratios. 




Ratio f 


Ratio 


1968«69 to 1969-70 


mcnt^t Sponsorship of 


1968-69 


1969-70 






> adult educati^on 
^ ^ 1 






Ratio 


Percent 




2 


3 


4 


5 












Guam 


25J 


28.3 ^ 


2.6 


10.1 


' Federal 


7.8 


s 5,9 


-1.9 


' -24.4 


State 


59.9 


77.3 ' . 


17.4 


29,1 


Local ~ * 








* ' ' '^ 










' Puerto^Rjco * 


t^6.8 


142.3 


* 15.5 


12.2 




38.5 * 


36.4 


-2.1 


-5.5 


State 


y • 231.1 


• 310.5 


79.4^ ■ 


' 34.4 


Local 










Trust Terr., Pac. Is. 


V. - 15.0 


22.1 • 


• 7.r 


47.3 _ 


Federal ^ 


19.5 


29.8 


10.3 




State 




19.0* 


^ 19.0 


100.0 


Loc^l 




\ 

\ 




* 


Virgin Islands ^ 


25.3 


31.6 


6.3 ' 


24.9 


Federal ^ 


26.7 * 


36.6 


9,9 

0;3 ' 


37.1 


s State 


21.9 


212 


1.4 


Local * f 











* States are equally weighted; to obtain State average add column up an 
^ Staff included with Stkte figwes. , 



d divide by 5^1. 



resources Itave taken place dunng a specified peqpd of time. 
For example, figures m table, 22 suggest that overall, m 
i%9-7b, the/atio uf enroHhient tu mstr^iictop^increasod and 
that must of this increase took place in th6 locally -sponsored 
'programs,^ where enrollments jncreased^much more rapidly 
than \h the state- or federally -sponsored programs (compare 
tabte 10, column 9, with tabl^ 17, column 9) and at a rate 
^vh^ch outdistanced the supply of instructors. 

Secondly, and perhaps more import4ntly, changes m ratio 
can be used as signpostsjby the researcher to help him or her 
identify areaj for fur'thei research. Jt is hoped th^t the ratios 
V jin this report will|serve as a baseline when data gathered m 
the-fUtura is-^jje^eji., 



\the 27 Selected Federal Programs 

^ Data i^n ratios_^>f_eiU;^ljS^ staff for the 27 

_^jelected^/ederjJ ptogr^ams,. presented in ^able 23 fur 1968-69, 

inciude ,an average r^tip .foX the pation^ of 39^ and one for 

. tlfe a^rage state of 32*2. Why the .disc re'panc>r? The figures 
dQ Roimatcfi because- the/ we7e cortipute'd differently, the 
*^ hationaU figure oxjiresses the ratio'of tf^ total* nt\mber ^f 
adult public -educatior^ students divide3 by the tc^tal .mimber- 
.ut instcuctors^of adult pCiblic educatiun. On the other hand. 



the figure fpr the ave^rag^ ?tate is arriued at by.^calcylating a ^. 
ratio Vor each state, adding those ratios together"; and dividing 

. 6> 4he number of states. It i^ clear, jthen, that t|ie national ^ 
figure MS much* mor^ effected by large numbers ^than is the 
state figure. In f^t, detailed data in table 23,ShoW that, 
seyeral large states with programs involving prpportionaliy \ 
many students and fewer instructors pushed the size of the 
national rajtio up. , # 

/lliis example of how a national; total can m&sk important . 
aspects of what is really happening can b^ repeated- at 
anqther level. .It is possibleio locate a further dfscrepancy by 
comparing the rat(o of the 'average state (32.2) with that of 

' 4|the average prograp. I '\ / ' " ' i ' 
^.^i. 'ffi4fi^iitt>Jtor^jh^,avera^ejprogla^ frorh ^ 

datk not published in tly^ replort ljut gatfiere'SH^ tHi> survey r ' ^ 
these are the data Dn -the-efperation JoiTthe^^elected fedeYaT^^ 
programs in th^ fifty ,&t&ter.iffld t he D i^ttteMvfeetHb 
down intb separate line entries -or^e for each state's. program 
Siijce each state could have reported 27 figures^, Qne for each 

^ of the 27 programs, it js logically possible that we wdUld be 
WWng with U7r (27 X 51) entries. Iiii'fact^ all 27^ 
pro^^ms were' no^. ope fating both years ip all of the states, , 
there were only ^ total of 375 such entri^. (pnty. ^^'^ f^o"^^ 
•recurring entries* were analyzed in this section to permit 



A 



•^"*""^ai)t€^37=Rati'o^f enroHmentsto ifTstructionalstaffrforthriT^jected 
. * federaliy sponsored adult education programs and change ip ratio, 
^ by State or other areas United Sutes, 1968-69 and 1969-70 



1 ' » 

State dr other — 


Ratio 
1968-69 


Ratio 
1969-70 » 


Ch^ge in ratios 
1968^9 to^l 969-70 


f j . ^'^^ ^ 


Ratio) 


Percc'nt 




— 

(2) 




> (4) ^ 




50 States and O.C. 


- 59.9 


39.3 


-0.6 ' 


-1/5 



i. 



State average _ , . 

^t^bama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
' Arkansas 
California 

^ Coforado 
Conriectlcut 
Delaware ^ 
District of/ToIumbia 
Florida 

Georgfa 
Hawan 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

• Iowa*. 
Kiansas 
Kentucky 
Loukiana 
Maine 

Maryland ^ 
^ Mass/cnusetls 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

MfesoMri • 
Montana 
Nebraska 
fjevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carding 
' North Dakota 

"Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 



South Carolina 
Sou(T) Dakot^r 
Tennessee' 
Texas 
'Utah 

J Vermont 
Virginia , 

; West yir^'rfla 
• \ Wisc<w)sift - % 
' Wyornrng 



32.2 



32.0 



-^0.2 



-0.5 




-1.0 
-2.5 

-0.7 j: 

>i ' --6-2/' 

o;o-. 



AZ.f '7 V '^5 1.7 / 



-17:5 
32,0 



Outlying areas 



moa , ' L 



c 



American Samoa 
Canal Zone 
dbam . . 

Puerta Rico ' /i ^ 
,Trust Terr,, Pac;»fs/d 
ViJ^rp Island^ ^ 



22ii , -'Kf 

33:4 X y^^i- 
^0.7 7 ; .-^ o.T'' 

> "^35 y .1// vlf i : /. 0.7^- 
#•/;.'// /o.'V/-. ,20.8 

// 38^^ ^7 1^6.4' ^ -:2.1 ' 
^>flA // 29.^ .10.3 
'2f6.7 /r 36* ' . .9.9 




2t.5 

yen .8^ 

^ 1.5 
5.1 



4.4 

100.0 

-24.4 
-5.5 
52.8 , 
37.1 



therefore 37? ratios curfiputeJ for caclyyeir. Takin§onIy the 
' average of these ratios^or 1968-69,Ave arfive^at the ratio' 
52.3, a number sipiificahtiy larger than' the ratio, Tor the 
average state of 323. (The discrepariv).. findmg wa^ very 
5i"maarJbrthe,school year 1969-70 J * ' . ^ 

Again, we must address the discrepancy. One possible 



lie differences between tlie' national total, and state 
an4 program average ratios are partii^ularfy intejcstmg be- 
cause they provide a powerful example of the .principle 
that different base-hne .data lead the data analyst tcTqUite 
different figured, whtch nevertheless can generally otrsaid 
to describe the sapie condition, i.e. ;^e! ratio of,enroIlment 
-to mstructional staff ia the Umted Slates public adult 



explarja^jon is this, when data on several large programs education, programs. Those who Jioose to beUeve that 



. involving many (eaChers^ teaLrdng a relatively few niimber of 
students are included'*in the caloulation of the ratiu fofthe 
average state, these data' bring the ratio pf several states down 
and irl^g the ratio of i^c average,. state 'down as well. . 

-These same programs Jiave ;nuJh less impact on the "ratio For 
the^ average program because the/Same d^ta '/re conv^erted to 
ratjos of smaller unit$ (a program within a state) and because 
there are a greater number of ratios (37^) tu be added to 
calculJite the average. * 

Earli<>r we had found that "the national ratio calculated 
by dividing the total number of students'by the total number 
oCinstructional staff-was larger (39.9) th^ the average state 
ratio (32.2) because the fiopulous states had weighted the 
resuh; the ratios 'of larger states tended to -be higher than 
smaller Sates (note ih particular Cahf^jiiia and New York). 
When. ratios of the federal programs are counted as separate^ 
units, tho^averaga prograpi ratio can reflect the weightiftg of 
the populous states. There ma/, be, then, proportionally 
more units (among .the 3'^ recurring programs) with high 
ratios than when only the 51 units for the siates and the 

'District are considered. In any case, it \s probable that a 
person in the jiatie ^pa rtjcipating m one»of the 27 select 
federal pfograms confronts^ student-instructor ratiu that is 

. smaller than the ratio for the average program. ' 



statistics %dn be used to prove anything'' wuuld find 
* apparent proof for their claim here. Btif, as the previous 
diScuSSion has tned ta shuw, each of the ratios is accurate 
and meaningful, the existence uf discrepancies between 
them simply highlights the fact that they Jannut be used 
interchangeably and that their specific contexts m^ftt be 
kept in mind by the adult educator who refers iu/iicm. It 
wuuld not make sense, for example, for a person*inte rested 
m getting a sense, of the ratio of students to teachers for tbe 
twenty -seven select federal programs ir^the entire country in 
1968-69 tu use the ratiu» 52.3» v^thuut pfuviding the basis 
for the number. " */ ' 



/ 



The FounU.S. Qffice of Education Programs 



*The individuality of the programs is further revealed m 
table 34 which presents the^ enrollment -instruction a! ratios 
for the four Office of Education programs. The data, 
recorded by state, indij^ate thaMficroSs* the nation, the 
number of instructor^ increased/ in relation to a set 
number of enrollees^ in^ three out of the four programs^ 
Tlie Adult Basic Education program is the exception. 



Table *24'.~R^tio of enrollments to instructional staff, 1968-69, and change in ratio, 1969-70 for four 
OE-sponsored adulfeducation programs, by Stafe oi^other ^rea. u/ited States, 1968-69 and 1969-70 



State or other area 


0 AduU bask 

^ education T 


Aduit vocational 
cducatiort. 


^ • Civil defense 
/ adult education^ 


Manpower development 
and training^ 


Ratio 
1968-69 


4 

Ratio change. 


Ratio 
1^^8-69 


Ratfo change / 


Ratio 
1968-69 


c 

Ratio chan^ge 


Rauo * 
1968-69 


Ratio change 


« 


Ratio. 
1969-70 


"Percent 


Ratio 
1969-70 


/ « 

Pe/cent 


RaUo 
1969-7^ 


Percent 


Ratio 
1969-70 


Percent 




2 


— y= 

3 

' <. 


4 ^ 


5 


6 


/ 7* 


8 


9 


10 


11 ' 


12 ' 


13 



50 States and O.C. 
State average 

.* Alabama ' 
Alaska ^ 
Arizona » 

J . Arkaiisas 
Calrfosnia ^' 



J 



Cotor^ 

Connecticut^.. 

Ocla\vafc ' 

Ditt. of Columbia- 

Florida 



21.6 




6.5 


^39.8 , 


-w 




33.6 


-2.6 


23,& 


' 6.3 


. 5.6 


V 3-2.8 


O.'l ^ 


0.4 


77.5 


^'^ 


16.8 


♦-0.2 


*-1.2 


44.7 


4.3 


r.9j5 


;20.1 


10.4 


50.7 


--23.1 


--45.6 


28.0 


/ 2.1 




15.4 


0.(h* 




9.5 


47.5 


' 23.3 


-7.0. 


r30.0 






13;.7 ^ 


^ 0.4 


2.9 










/-'^ 


' 57.4 


. 3.7 


6.5 


76.0 


. 7.1 


9.3 




16.0 


J 4.8 


-0.6 


-4.1 


87.1 




,-3.1 




-1.0 


20.5 


1.3 


5.9. 


l5.g^ 


OA * 


0.5 


10.3 


.-18.6 


14.5 


2.5 


17.2 


47.4 




-.0.2, 


• 74.0 


-15.9 




0.0 


0.0 


33.4 ■ 


-0.9 


-2.7 


.17.3 


36.7 


3?^ 


IXI 


. 3.2 


55.0 


' 1,7 


3.1 


90.4 


' 9.6 



' -7.7 . 
1.0 

51.7 

/ 0,0 . 

S.4 

-9.4 
'180.6 
-^21, 5 
212.1. 
10.6 



20.a 
• 

22*6 

48.7 
17.7 
3#.t 

20.0 

50.a 

10.0 
16.7 . 
36.9 
22\^ 



-1,0 



-9.8 -20.1- 

-0.8 c, M.' 

'-5.8 y^29.0 

M/i 92.4 

2.0 '20.0 

^-2.9 -17.4 
^0.7 

3.6' 15.7 




/ 



Table 24 -Ratio of enrollments to in^ructional staff, 195S-69>j 
tOE sponsored adult educatton programs, t)v State or other area. Ufii 



ind change in ratio, 1969'7|[ for four 
ed States, 1968-69 and*l|^9-70-Continued 



* * * 

J, Slaic or other area 


Aduit basic 
education « 


AduU vocat^na}^^ 
"J education ^^^^^ 


Civ^I defense • 
adult education 


— ; 

Manpower deveiopment' 
-^-^j ^ and training 


Ratio 
1 968-6^ 


-fa^o-change 


Ratio 
-1968-69 


R^/^^ange 


Ratio 
1968-69 


Ratio change . 


Ratio 
1968-69 


^ Ratio change 


Ratio 
1969-70 


Percent 


^15^69-70 


Percent 


Ratib 
1969"^ 


Pefper^r 


Ratio 
1969-70 


Perce rU 


1 


2 ' 


3 


' 4 / 


2\j 


6 


f # 


^ • 8 


V 9' 




11 


12 






American Samoa 
Canal Zone 
Guam 

Puerto Rico K 
Trust Tcrfl., Pac. |s- 
' Vir|Tn Islands 



• ^ Commuhity CoUegeCand Junior Cdllege 



"i 
/ 



. ) _ ; ^ V 

ther^^re m almost all^casfes fewer students per insUultoi 
enrolled at each governmental level in C9urs^s offered iij the . 
comrruinity anji junior colleges than for all public adult 
education (columns 2 3 in both' tables). Moreover, 
changes in u5 ratios (columns 4 and 5}*Tndicate that there 
was^ greater likelihood for public community and junior 
OUeges^to have fewer students^per instructor from one year 



Table 25 shows ratios of pi^ollftieny to instructional 
staff .in the, public community and mnioi colleges Qr- 
range^^by level ©f goveitunental sponsorship of . the pro^ 
^ grams. Ciismpani^ thes^ r^ios with tM~raios. m t<(ble 22, 

^ which are for all\pf publi|^ adult ectacatipn,' we see that „ 

*for ihe 50 states^ D.C. duJjng both 1968^9 and 1969-707^^o the^next thanjor all of public adult education 

Table TSi^Rzw of enrollmqits to instructional staff in adult education 4f\ community-r ^ 
c an^ ju|iorxol leges at each level of *governmwvpil sponsorship, and change in catio 
i \^ / t>y State or other area; United S«es, 1 968-69 and T969-70 



State o^^l^'^^kand 

* level of/fevcrnmcnni * 
^ f W- ^ 

• sponsprfflip of ad wit 

id Station 


Ratio 
1968-69^ 


4^ 

^atio 
1969-70 


Change tf> ra^^s 


'"Ratio 


Percent 

-* 


/ 

\ 1 "' 


2 


* 3 


4 





fso Stites an^bvC. 
Fcdcra? > 
^tate 
jLocal 



Afabama 
. Federal . 
State - 
^ Xocal ' 

>AlKka* ^- 



I 



33.2 
37.7 
26.4 
27.4 

5(1: 



50.5 



31.5 
34.1 
26.9 
^8.5 

53.7 

'53.7 




^ -5.1 



6.3' 
6.3 



.Arlzcina . V 


32.2 


Z3.6 


1-8:6 


-26.7 


Federal ^ . 


32.3 


22.4 


V-10.2 


-31.5 


State \- 


' 18.0 » 


13.3 


1 -5.0 


-27:9 


Local . 'c 
* * ^ 


33.9 


33.7 


-0.2 


-0.6 


Arkansas, *** 




^'37.3 


« 




California \- 


35.9 




1.4 


3.9 



J^sderal 
State ^ '\ 
Local 

'Colorado * * ^ 

^ Connccticur- » * 
' Federal 

• 'Sute . ^ 
Local ' *' 

iBclavarc,?!^..* 

District of^lumbla 

Florida -v 

* Fedfcralf 
Statc^ 
Local f 

Georgia 
■ Federaf 



.35.9 
18.3 




v 



1.4 

0.3 
0.3 



3.9 



1.& 




28.5 


29.3 


0.8 


Z8 - 


^42 J . 
• — 


45.t 


2.8 


' 6.6 


22.7 


23.0 


0.3 


1.3 


41.7 
41.7 


47.2 

47.2' 


5,5 
5.5 


' 1j3.2 
13.2 



88 



10 i 



f A 



- y * 



'\ TSBde ^>^tio of enrollments ^ instroctional staff irr aduft edu6atr6fi in cornmonit/ * 
Lnd/unior,colfege\ at each level of govemgierttal sponso(shih, and change in .ratia 
7 by State or other area: United States, 1968-69 andl96^d-.Cimtinued • 



/state x)r other a/ea and 
levct of govemmentaf 
sponsorship fif adult • 
cducatvion ^ 


1968-69 * 


V 

f Ra.u'0 


i ' 

Chaise In ratios 


RaSo _ 


Percent 


1 . 

^-v 


2 


^ 


i ^ • 

«r 4 • 


5' 



Hawaii 

idaho 

Illinois 



\ 



Indiana 

Iowa 

Federal 

State 
. Locaf . 

Kansas ^ 

Kentucky ^ 

Louisiana 

Maine 



24.4 
20.4 
30.4 



f. * 

24.0 
1^7. 
30.1 



-0.4 
^0.7 



-1.6 
-3.4 
-1.0 



Maryland 
Federal 
State • 
Local 

- Massachusetts 
Federal 
^ate 
L^l V 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

f^lssourl 
Federal 
State 
Local 

Montana 
Federal 
State : 
Local 

^ NelKaska 
FederaJ 
State ^ 
" Local 

^ * Nevada 



26,0 
28.8 
i4.1 
28.1 

40.0 
40.0 



28i5 

<li^.2 ' 

26.9 
♦ 44.6 



40.0 
40.0 



re.o 



2.5 
-9.6 

18 
16.5 

/ 0.0 
0.0 



jo 



9.6 
-33.3 
11.6 
58.7 

' 0.0 
^ O.p 



-0.2 



-1.2 ; 







• J. - 










-■>64^ . 


^ J6.0 


-0.2 


.-K2 




^ ' " } 


f 'l6.4 i 
4,8.3 


K ' ,,15.1 * ' 
, ,14.7 ^' 


-1.3 V 
-33.6 


\69.6 . 


\ 

\ 


r 


15.1 i 


^ ''15.1- 


0.0 


",0^0 






* 20.r, 


19.6 


• r .t^o.5.\ 


-2.5 ^ <^ 




I 

1 ' 


70.1 


i * * * 

19.6- . 


. -0.5 - 







89 

102 



1^ 



\ 



# 



' 1 * 



. • i . 

Table 25^.-Ratio of enrollments to instructional staff in adult education in jjommurilty 
and junior colleges a^each level of governmental sponsocship, and change in ratio 
by Sute or other area: United StateSf 1968-69 and 1969-70-Continuecl . ' 



/ 



State or other area'and 
level of governmental 
sponsorship of adult 
education 


Ratio 


*— ^ ' 

Ratio 


1 ' 

Charige in ratios ^ 


1968^9 


' 1969-70 


Ratio 


Percent ' • 


I 1 
* 


? 


V 3 1 


4 


5 



New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



New Mexico 
\ Federal 

Sute 

Local 

New York 
Federal 
State 
LocftI 

'North Carolina 
Federal 
Sutc 
Local 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 



21. t) 
2K0 



19.2 
8.0 
.19.9 
20.(n 

33.8 
33.9 
31.6 



22.5 



22.5 



19.3 
7,7 
20.0 
20.0 

28.1 

27.7 
40.3' 



1.5 
1.5 



0.1 
-0.3 
0.1 
0.0 



-5.7 

-^2 



^2 



7.1 
7.1 



^0.5 
-3-8 
-0,5 
0.0 

-16.^ 
-18.3 
27.5 



0 



\ 



Oregon v 
Federal 
State 
Local 

Pennsylvania 
* Federal 
State 
Local 

' Rhode lslan|J 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

, ! Tencssee 
^ Federal 

6tate 
• * Local 



30.5 
38.1 
21.8 
20.1 

•19.5 
5.0 
20.7 
23.9 



32.5 
12.5^ 



30.4 


-OJ 


-0.3 


37.0 


*-l.l 


-2.9 


23.1 




6.0 


19.9 


-0.2 


-1.0 








20.1 * 


0.6 


'J^ 3.1 ^ 


8.8 


3.8 


76.0 f 


1^.6 


-1,1 


-5.3 ' 


26.7 


r 2.8 » 


11.7 




— a 








% 






fc - • - 

• ; - - - 


14.6 


Z1 


16.8 


•14^' 


2ft 


16.8 










ERIC 



Texas 
UUh 
Vermopt 
Virginia 



* 

90 



> 



Table 25;~Ratio of ecvrollrnQts to instructional staff in adult education in community 
^djui5i6> colleges at each level of governmental s^nsqrship,, and, change in ratio " 
by State or other arear United Sutes, 1968-69 and 1969-70-Continued 



4 


Stale or other ar<f^ and * 

level of governmental 
; spoi\^orship1^''adult 
' etJucation 


Ratio 


Ratio 


♦ 1 

- 

Change 


in ratios 


• 


- 196S=69. 


i!969'70 


i^atio 


' 'I • 

Rer<V5nt 


»• 


' o V \ 

^ A 




. J 
' .3 


4 • . 


\ 

' ^5 . 
1—1 - 




, Washington . 


47.0 ' 


40.9 


-6.1 


-13.0 




Pederal ^ 


46.9 


40.0 


-6.9 


! -14.7 




State \ ' 


97.7 . 


98.7 : 


UO 


Ti 




Lpcal • * 




44.t) 


, 0.2 


0.3 




/ 











West Vifgmia • 
« 

Wiscojxiin • 

Wy^mij^g 

OuUying area 
Federal 
State } 

Local j ' c 

American Sarpoa 
Federa^ 
SUte 
Local 



» 18,3 
20*8 
16.^ 



18.3 
20.8 
16.7 



18.3- 
^0,8 
16,7 



18.3 
20.8 
•16.7 



100.0, 
lOO/t 

lodo 

100.1 
100^ 

lo/o 



* > 



■ t 



' ' Canal Zope ^ , — 

GutfnT « - - . 

Puerto Rico * ' - - - 
; * • ' Tnjst Terr., Pac. Is. « 

Virgin l^ands - • • 

Analyzing Changes in Ratios ♦ 

# Table 26 is t^e brst (table in this jeport to present 
analyzed data. The qiJtestion asked'was. which state under 
went the greatest^ peuentage clilnge in enrollments and in 
instruwtiun^l staff and in the enrollment/msliuaional staff 
ratia "between 1968-o9 and 1969 70? To answer the ques 
tioh, eacji state was 'ranked according t^^e size of the 
percentage whange it shuwed irt]each of these three areas. In 
jaj^king, ihe largest percentage increase was ranked "1/* 
while, the^ minus percentage changes were placed bellow the 
^niallest positive -change, with the largest minus value ranked, 
"SI/* If Wo or rtiore states ha^ thershme percentage increase 
de crease, they were assigned the ^ame ranking- Sin^^ the 
total nufnber uf rankings had tu equal the number of states, ^ 
thfir shared Tanking was computed as the midpoint between 
the next highest ar^ lowest rankings. This analysis was done 
with nunibers which* included figures from each level of 



/. 



govemiTient sponsorship, federal, state and locals (For those 
not familiar with jthg proceis,_there is. a piore detailed 
^description of the knking procedure;jon pp. 29-30 of this 
report iq the section on, "Statisticallniiices.''') ' ^ 

The percentage change in ratio is a useful figure because h 
tells the analyst about growth m enrollment and growth in 
instructional staff Vn relation to each other. The percentage 
whan^f in ratio is not a simple indicator of growth, if both 
the enipUment and instructional staff in a particular state are 
. growing at roughly the saipe rate, then (hat state's ratio will 
not change. In table^,26 the state of Montana provides 'a clear 
example of this kind of sihiation. This^t^le with the same 
percentage changes (-2.0 af(d -2.0) is ranjtfd ',46th in 
percentage increa^n instructional stafT and 491^ i^te of 
enrollment growth, thus its percentage ch 
0.0. ^/ 

Because greater^ab^olut^ differences m values exist at the 
extremes of a normal distribution of numbers,, smaller 




atio was 



Table 26.-Enfollment, instructional staff, and ratio of enrollment to instructibnal staff foj adult education m the 
^blic education system, In numbers, perjuept change, ]^id rank for increa>e, by State. United States, 19j68-6^and J969 70 
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> .V — ^ — — '*■ — 

^rollment 


• — , , 

• , Instructional Staff, 
• • "» • 


1 o « 

Katio of.en roll mem to 
rnsirtictional staff « 


Sutc 

> » » % 4 


Number* - 

; in 


• Percent ' 
changt-«-/ 


V Rank* 
; ftrr. . ^' 
incro^se 


dumber' 
in 

1968-69 


Per^^ent^ 
'change • 
r969-70 


*^ Rank* 

- . f OJ 

inor'ease 


, ^ -< 
Numb^ 
in 

1968-69 . 


Percent 
change » 
1969-70 

i. 


f 

Rank** 

fftcrfease 


C«« i • i 


^: -'-,2 . 


3 


> ,■ 


—1^ 


6 






\ 9 


10 



1^ N 



♦50 States and D.C. 

- State average 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona , 
Arkansas 
KZaiifornia 

Colorado 
Cof\necticut 
Delaware v.' 
. Dist. of Columbia 
Fforida , 

# 

Geocgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho ^ 
Illinois 
Indiana, 



8,346,828 



r 



163,663.3 

139,601 
10,246 
35,427 ' 
8,672 
076,678 ' 
» » 

82,916 
99,026 
27,914 
2^,991 
579,309' 



- t52/i 



t52/66 
,016 
2,^48 
304^1 73 
95,572 



Iowa 197,412 ' 

Kan^ * ^ 44,95.5 

Kentucky 32,754 - 

Louisiana 80,714 ' 

Maine / > • ' * 22,634 

t ** . • 

, fHaryland ^ 164^76 

Massachusetts 92,253 

Michigan 134,907 

a Minnesota ^ 271 ,420 

* Mississippi * ' . 65^,096* 

Missouri -\ 93,797 

Mgntani 23,330 

' Njebraska , .112^49 

Kevarfa • j i 12^348 

4> r»iew Hampshire - > 24,740*^ 

New jersey 457,834 

New Mexico . ^ 10,440 

' NcwVork . , 1,011,971.' 

# North Carolina , 1 77,428 
North Oa>?ou • ♦ .7,566 

■ %io ^ ^21,963 

Oklahoma *32,'878 

Oregon * ' * 158,281 

Pennsylvania / ' 275,006 

Rhode island^ *^ 30,109 

South Carolina 39*045 

South Dakou 23,960 

Tennessee 65,3§9 

,ltw • • 344,242 

Utah » 62,225 

See footnote at end of table. 



lO.e 

"U.l 

5.2 
34.5 
3.4 

10.3(^ 
12.0 



229,361 



9.2 



a.2 

6.0 
-12.2 

7.9 

-1.5 
16.7 
29.7 
19^ 
^-3.6 

40.9 
12.'1 
15.4 
5.3 
'■23^^ 

9.4 
4.1 
3a.7 
0.5 
9.8 

* 22.1 
-2.0 
7.4 
>QA 
-9.8 



.51.0 
39.9 

16.4 
6.7 

7.8 ' ' 
10.8 

9.4 ' 

5.1 
20.4 

41.4' 
27.4 

5.7 

2.9 
14.4. 



35 


'.3,555 


5 


491 * 


38 2 ^ 


1,460 




587 


19 


16,599 


43 


{ . 

' 2,368 


30 


3,506 


50 ■ 


,860 


47 


. 424 


126 


12,878* 


~45 


4,066 


14 . 


* 949 


7 


fe81 


13 


1 1,720 


48 > 


' ^ 3,650^ 


3 


5,201 


^ 1 8 


1,1 12 


16 


1,255 


33/2 


2,089 


9 


1,278 




4,682 


37 


3,779> 


6 


2,850 


42 


• 5,924 


22 


* 1,868 


16 


' 4,646 


46 


V 1,110 


28 


3,939 


40 


' 541 


49 


^' 906 ^ 


1 


20,771 


4 


567 


31V^ 


32,629 


15 


5,251- 


29 








27 - ' 


. 8,01-2 




1,696 


24/2 


5,19a 


36 J. 


' 7,34^ 


12 . ^ 


880 


2 


1,374 


8 


852 


31H ' 


2,625 


39 


8,475 


17 


2,4^8 



4,49i.3» 10.3 

ij 
73:5 
32.5 
7.8 
' ^9.8 

4.9 
3.8 
0.6 
-1.4' 
6.5 

-^10.9 . 

13.0 
''11.6 . 
18^8 
* 2.7 

-0.6 
-8.6,. 
20. i 
13.8 
12.1 

6./ . " 
8.1 
• 36J 
-1.1 
.-1.8^ 

23.7 
-2.0 
. 5.1 
' -?.7 ^ ' 
-2^2.7^ 

S.4 

11,2 

40.2 . ' 

--49r2 - ' 

. 6.9 
11.6*^ 

' . 9.7 
5.4 
" 12.2 

66.4 
0.2 
5.1 
0.6' 
19.3 



25 

1 

6 
24 
' 19 

32 

33 

36'/2 

44 

28 

50 
13 

11 
34 

41 • 

49 
8' 
12 
15 

27 
23 
4 
43 
45 

7 ! 

46 , 
30^2 
48 
51 

22' 
5 
IS 

10"- 
26 

29 
14 

2 
38 
3014 
36'/: 
. 9 



36.4 

31.6 

44.9 
^ 20.9 
24.3 
14.8 
64.9^ 

35.0* 
28.2 

4^5.0 
t 

37.6 
30.6 
4.2 

, , 26,0 
26.2 

^ 38.0 

, 26.1 
38.6 
17./ 

35.2 
"24.4 . 
, 47.3 ' 
45.8 
* 34.'9 

.20.2 
24.0 
28.5 
I 22.8 
I 27.3 , 

22.0 
18.4 
31.0 ' 
3^3,8 

; V34,e: 

^ 40.2 

19.4!; 
^"^'^30.5 ? 

\ SA.T 

'-28.4 
28.1 
- 24.9 
40,6 ^ 
25.0 



1.4 

-2.2 
-22.5 
-22.2 
' 2.0 
1.9 

-4!6 
2.5 
--12,^ 
" -1.7 
1.3 

10.4 

3^3 . 
. 16.7 
0.4 
-11.1 

41.6 ■ 
22.8 
: -4.2 
-7.3= 
10.2 

2.6 
. -3.7 
^2.1 
1.8 
11.8 

*-'1.5 
. , 0.0 
• 2.1 
8.8 
16.9 

39.6 
3.3 
--4.8 
Y -16.9, 

^'^-^1^7' 



/ 



<37 
'5.1 
50 
20 . 
21 

41 

17/2 

45 

35 ' 

H • 

/9 

14?2 

7, 
26'/2 
44 

V 
4 
40 
43 
. 10 ' 

1-6' 
38 
36- 
22 ^ 

8 ^ 

34 
28^2 
•19 
11 
6 

2 

14H 

42 

48 



^ 0.8 

21A 
0.4 
2,5 

-4.0 



M2 * 

^ ' 

3>A> 
2614 

17J^2 

39 



Table 26.--Enrullment, in^tructionaf staff, and ratiu of enrollment tu imtructiuftol staff for adult educatio/i in the public edu- 
cation system, in number^, p^r^ent change, and rank fax increase, by State. Uniltd States, 1968-63 an^ 1959-70-Contmued 





Enf^oilment * 


• 

{nstructionai Staff 


Ratio of enrollment to 
ins*ruct^pnrl staff 


State 


Number 


Percent 


Rank^ 


Number 


Percent 


Rank* 


Nunjbcr 


Percent 


^Rank* 




in • 


change 


for 


in ' 


Change 


for 


in 


change 


for 




1.968-69 


1969-70 


increase 


1968-69 


* 


increase 


1968-69' 


'19^9-70 . 


increase 


1 

• 


. 2 


3 




T— 

5 ' 


6 « 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Vermont 


W77 


21.1 


11 


'354 


-0.3 




17,7 


21.5 


5 


Virginia ' * 


' 217,369 


1.3' 


. 41 


' 6,043 


1.9 


35 


36.0 


-P.6 


33 


Washington 


315,031 


-13.9 


51 


^6,697 




42 


47.0 


-13.0 


46 


West Virginia ^ • 
Wisconsin • , 


^ 74,367 


-1.4 






-2.9^ 


47 


'20.4 


1,5 


••23 


.653,051 


^ 1 9.7 


23 




9.7 


20/2 


71.9 


0.0 ^ 


2854 
13 


* Wyoming 

<• 


2,393 


«5.3 
?. 


33/2 


•174- ^ 


^ • 6.0 


39 


13.* 

• 1 


^5., 



' Highest number i>g4%en nutr4nK(l), lowest number (or largest mmu&=number) given lowest rartk (51). Rankmgs do not indicate approvi^l or 
disapproval but provide a mean>Tur i^urnparison. This footnote will not be repeated m folfowmg tables where ranks may alsoH)c employed. 
• • > . \ - 

diffcr^fiwei in valQes in the ouddle uf distnbutj|n& affect 



ran kiftgs^ mure than at extfemes, and because there was, on 
the^average, a greater percentage increase m enfullments than 
in instructional staff (II. 1 versus 10.3), this siVnple pattern, 
apparent for N^ontana, will not necessarily be repeated in 
rankings for other states. (F^r example, se6 Wisconsin which 
has the same ^percentage changes [both 9.7] but rankings of 
23 • and 20^,) The ranking of 28V£ of Montana fox its 
percentage change in ratio of 0.0 (and for Wisconsin, too), on 
the other hand, is slightly* ab ove the midpoint of 26 and^ 
ab'^tt 'what we might ^expect, given the somewhat higher 
percentage Increase in^enrollments Ihafi in instructional staff 
which took f^Iace across- the country between 1968-6^ and - 

•:*0, Overall, this tended to push ratios up in 196^0, m 
tlfat yea/lhe number of states with increased ratios exceeded^ 
the, number of states with decreased radios by two. 

^Matrix aa b^low presents three rahkn^iiffefence correla^ 
tions which should help the. readfer in understanding the 
significance of the rankings ^ven in ^ble 26. Wmatrix is a 
kind of taWe which has a particular logic o^o^ganl^atlon. b> 



^ Matrix aa 
J^ank-differenc^ Correlations forlTabler26 



Enrollment 
change 

V968^9 to 
1969-70 



in^ructionai 
staff 
cBange 
1 968-69 to 
1969-70 



* Ratio of • 
•cnrofiment 
to staff 
change 
'1968-69 to- 
1969-70 



Enrollment change 

1968^9 to 1969-70 , 
lnstr4ictlonal staff change 

ff5ai i 968-69 to'1 969-70 
Ratio of enrollment 'to 

staff change from' 1368-69 

to 1.969-70 



+.62 



+.27 



its design a majrix puts each element ,of a table ii^elalion to 
every •other elemenjt' For example,. in matrix ^aa below, Xwo 
elements placed in relation are the two variables usejl 'in 
calculatmg a Spearman ^ank-diffiprence correlation. This is 
done, for all possible combinations of paiiij j>C^ements or 
variables. ^ ' [ • ' ] 

In matrix aa above each variable has been listed as a row 
element and a column element. Since this procedure leads 
many duplications in yitersections of variables, it will not be 
repeated in later matrices. 

A rank-difference correlation is a numenCal expression of 
the degree of Relationship between two v^naStes for a sample, 
^ of cases. The cases in this study are the 50 states and D.CJ 
thus errors of sampling are absent an(l the correlations should 
be niore Accurate smce we use the total universe sample. 

The extent of the correlation between particular variables 
for the states can reassure us oh the accuracy of the data 
when high correlations, can be expected/ e.g., between 
enrollments and instructors or enrollments and secondary 
. children m the •state. Wlven moderate or hig^i correlations 
«ccur (see page 107),* Ihdse states with markedly ,diffetent 
* ranking3^on the .variable must looked at carefully in an 
. QHoxitXo accoiinl for. ^^[^^J^V^^^^^^ Js^JS^^f J5?.5SHi/ 
'pattern/ . "^^ . " , J if'' 

Although the situation of a low correlation ^acT(fes all the 
states helps uilittle in^inpointing states whose mnkmgs may , 
be divergent (since, most of the statesi/wiU have /divergent 
rankings), calculatwig a Correlation in such a situation can.be 
valuable foj' revealing heretofore unknowr/^actor?. For 
instance, if there were a low.posit-ive correlmoirbet^eeri an^ 
experimental drug and cancer cure, that fact Aroujd'lfe of 
irnmfense value. Also, the value of a correlation may riot be so 
much apparent now as later iNyhfn changesviti'dir^ion and' 
rnagnitude have^e.en noted over fhe^acs. For thise reasons 
the {>resent report inclfides a variet^ oij rao^'difference 
correlations for various pairs ofvariable^ 




In matrix the corFelafion Uetween the percent of 
enroHm^t change- and^ the percent of staff' change, {tor the . 
two year '^riod) of -^Z.is mark^ but not very high. Reason 
would suggest that changes in number pL students and staff 
should have kept better 4)aLe thaA this. Even so, a hjHef 
examination of table 26 singles out Iowa*s data for mterpre- 
tation by those who know the circumstances. That state 
ranked third in percentage increase in enrollments of 40.9 ^ 
percent but 41 for .percentage change for staff with'^^a 
decrease of 0.6 percent; in no'tvay'does Iowa fit th^^overail'' 



pattern of a +.62 correlation for changes in these^van- 

'ables./ _ -.^.^ ^ „ ^ ** - 

The other two correlations in matnx aa can be in- 
terpreted to suggesjt tbat instructiunal staff increases iiave 
a greater impact on the ratio than enrolln^ent changes.' As 
the percefltage of staff increased the size- pf the jaticr, 
decreased as^ evident with the correlatiun>^of -.49,;on tlfe 
olher^hand, enrollment increased an4 ratio size were posi- 
tivelx correlated with*only +.27. ' • ^ , 



After i(^entif}iing the adult education .prograjns 
providing the enrollment and instructional staff statistics 
for 196S.69 and '1969^70 on OE-2323; the' coord:nator 
for each state's report was asked to indicate the^pUrpose 
t of each' program x>t line entry about which he had al» 
ready provided data, ^he form offered each' coordinator a 
chqice of five purposes or categorie^5, of types of pro- 
grams: 



DATA ON THE PURPOSES OF THE PROGRAM 



programs, the data that resulted frorn asking personnel to 
indicate the primary purpose ^nd secopdairy purpose(sf of 
each program or line entry can therefore be called i' 
ratings.^ ' - • • . . ' « 

Tner(^re a few other facts, .to be ih^red regarding the 
nature of .the data o'h purposes. Some states had ^ more 
than ,o^e , individual dping the rating; line ^fttries varied in 
. enrollment and staff ni0nbe'rs; nor were all the^ratin^ 
^'done with equal completeness. Neyerthgless, th^ data give 
a useful index "of the perceived relative purposes of each 
state's programs. * ^ 



1) basic education (including c 6 ufses^orm ally taught 
in elementary sch^okthrough the 8th grade in the 

areas of readinfrwriting ^d.arithmetic plus social jhe' Relative -Ratings Tor the 
skills and Americanization pK,grams for immigrants); ^.^^ Programs' 

2) high school education (mcluding courses normally^ ^ 
taught from 9th through "12th ^ade to students 
seeking a^high school ^\p\onti or the- equiv^jent 
General Education Dftvelopment iertificate), 

3) vocational education (including^ courses 'offered to 
pifepare for or advance in ^ job); 

4) general or college education* (including non-credit 
cy>urses); and * . * 

5J o4her (including copras in» recreational areas). 



The coordinator was asked to indicate the primary - 
^purpose of each program or programs about which Jie 
h^d earlier provided a line of data by placing a star next 
to _thp^_ appropriate category or categories. He was also 
"asfef to* cKecl^ off afty of l}ir^remairun& categories which T 
'he* felt were also descriptij(e^bf the pro^afnfs). Although, 
soni^ coordinators did not provide descriptions of pur- 
poses for every lii\e entrj^^ there was no.stat« that did 
not submit" data on purposes of prt)grams. ^so, it is 
interesting to note' the kinds^ of programs' which Wre ' 
^plac^d in^the catch all Tifth category of "other", among 
those specified were programs in'fi^t aid, wate^ safety, 
personal enrichment, community awareness, drug abuse, 
parent education, arts and ciafts for *senior citizens, staff 
training,* for government, medical training for lawmen, 
homemaking and tutoring. * • , , . ' ^ 

TJie ^st^rs and checks ' system is a' system for rating- 



The data are summarized in table* 27. This table shows - 
how many programs were linked by the coqrdinator.with 
each of the five 'purposes or descriptive categories as«, 
s'erving* one of those purposes either pnmanl> or secon- 
darily. The &ta ^re divided by state and, \Vithirf each 
statfe, by level of governmental sponsorship^ of each pro- 
gram. T)iere ar<^ also data on the total number of pro- 
grams or Une entries sponsored Bj* tlfc three levels of 
government in each state and outlying area. J' , 

, Be^^use* the coordinator, was permitted to indicate only 
one primary purpose per program, we find in examining 
the summary data in table 27 that the total number of 
pnmary ratings, gfven for all five descnpt)ve categories 
^nnot "exceed fhe" total rfumSer ot line elTCries macfe for 
this survey. Fof^ the same reason the percentage of pro- 1 
grams receiving a pnmary rating under ^ the descriptive 
categories at each .governmental level cannot exceed ICtO 
percent. Secondary ratijigs are a different matter. Since a^ 
coordinator «could judge tha^ a single pro-am., or- line 
efitry had as many as four secpndary purposes, th(f total 
percentage of programs for the descriptive* categories re- 
ceiving., a secondary rating could easily exceed 100 
perccjnt. 

The data in table 27 are analyzed in table 28. Data oh 
ratings for programs in outlying areas, whioh^fJplefneTits 
tab*le 27, ar6 presented on page 99. 
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* Tple 2? -Description of adult- eUut^tion pit|grdms In number of^ratifigs fbc primary anJl^condfiry purposes, at each J^vel 
of gournmcntaj b^)onsofi»hip for each State or other area and for the Nation, and percejM that primary and secondahry " 
ratings arc of the'optiofts available for ratings for the Nation. United^tates. !»8-69 and 1969-70 

^ TaWe^ 18 -^Oescnption adultf cdufatiin prwgrajBs ir» nuftbcr of ratings ^or pricary and bc-conda/y 



^ fiental sponsorship for each State ot other at<ri and for" the ^atkon, and nercents that prf 
- ^ the options avaiiablc^r ratings for thp Nation: Ihiltcd States, ' 



5>tate or dthcr 
ofs govprm^ental 
^ult education 
„J 



_L_ 



^4 Ratings describing progroas 2/\ 



educaijon 



/ 



S^condar> 



High school 
or GID 



Priaary 



Secondary 



Occupatiojjal 
training 



Prii^ary' \ Secondary 



Prioi 



50 btate> and p C\ , 
^ ?e lucent 3/ 
^fedet<il, 'JuxV^r 

Percent 5/ *• ' 
State, nir^cr 

Percj;nt 5/ 
*yOC3 1 . ' nuriBe r • 
Percent 3/ 

A I abora 
J ^ jfcjeral 
State 
Local * 

• Federal 

Slate * 
* Loca 1 

f 

^ Arizona 

Fi?^eral 

Stac-e 

Lte'al' i ' ^ 

Arkansas 4 
. Federal 
^ State 

loc^ * , 

^CaUf^rnja f „ 
Federal 

State^ «. 
local 

Color^dV * ♦ 
• FoJeraf ♦ » 
^tatc 
Local 

Connect rcut , * 
'Federal* 
State * . 
L<>cal ^ 

, Delaware 

Federal 

State* * * ^ 
Local 

District of Col(£^i3v ' 
Federal ^ 
^Statc 
LocaJ ' * 

Florjd* . ^ 

Federal >u< ^ 

State ^ . JP * 

- local ^ 

Georgia , 

Federal ; ~- 
State * 
Local ^ " s 



scs, at -each level of govern- 
xy and secondar>-ratings arc of* 



Secondary 



Other 



Pririary Sccondar> 



Hawaii 

Federal 

State 

local 



I«iho 

Fcdtral 

State 

Loca! 

JlHnois 

Feae;-al 

State 

Local 



ERIC 



Table 27.-Desc«ption of adult education program^ in number oUatings for primary and secondary purposes, attach level 
of governmental sponsorship for each State or othe/ area and for the Nation, ar»ci percenfs that primary arid secondary ^ 
* ratings are of the options available forVatings for the Natiln. United States, 1968-69 and 1969-70-C«ntinued 



Tabic J8. -•Description of adult education prograa^Ji^n nuabcr 
• ecntaia$pon$orship for each State or other area and for ^ 

the optior^;* available f^?|? ratings, for the Nation 



■ df ratingsTbr priaary and* secondary pi^pOsc^. at each level of govern- 
or the Nation, aad percents that pnaSry and secondary ratings ate of 



United States, 196^9 and 19^9^70— Continued 



State or other 
^ are^ and level * 
4 *. of" governuental 
.sponsorship of 
adult education 


Opt)ons y 
-% 


. : : 5 7 ' ^ 7 

* • . w Ratings describing programs 2/ ' ^ 
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Table 27. -Description of adtjft educatio(> programs in number of ratjiigi for pritnar> and j>econdar> pu^pose;^, at each level 
of^vemniental sponsorship for each State or other area and for the Nation, and perconts^that primary end ^eco/Tdarv 
lutings are .of the options ^vailable'fof ratings for the Nation. Uniteti States, 1968r69 'and 1^69-70- Continued 

'■' ■ ■ ' - < '• ' '-''^ ■ ■ ' 

Table 18. --Description uf adult e^lu^,atlo« pro^aas in nuabe^fcf Vatr^£> for prisar^ and ?ccondar> purj'0>es, at each ievci of jg^o^ern- 
acntaj spoasorShip for each State or other area H for thf Nation, and percent s that priBsar') and sjtcondar)' ratings are of 

the options available for ratings for^he Nation. United Mate:*, 196&-69 jnd i?C^-Tu--tontirkued — ^ 



State or other 
area and level - 
6f govcnuaental 
sponsorship, of 
adult education 


Options y 


j-^ — ^ ^ w — . • — 

g ^ Ratings describing -pragrams 2/ • * • ♦ 


Basic 
education 


* High school 
or GEO 


Occupational < 
^ training . 


* General and 
college subjects 


Other * 


Priaary 


Sc^^dary 


Prinar)^ 


Secondary 


Pricsary 


Secondary 




Secondary 


Priaary 


S'econdary 


If' 


2 


3 - 


* 4 








8 


9, 


10 


U 


12 . 



.New HSapshire 
Federal 

« Stat<; 
Local 



48 
* 9 

16 
23 



1 
1 



16 



New Jersey 
Fcdera 1 
State 
Local 



/I 



New Mexico ' 
^ Federal 
' State 
Loeal 



New York 
^Federal 
pte 
oca I 



. North- Carol ma 
FejJcral 
'State 
,Loc3i 



si- 
lo 

16 
' 5 

S2 



11 

S 
2 



I 

14 



3 



1 

1* 



7- 



) 



North Dakota 
Federal 
State 
Local 

Ohio 

Federal 
St'atc 
Loca I 

' Oklahoma 

federal 
y *Statc 

Local 



% 

4, 
1 
1 

6 



'1 



Oregon 

FcdcrrtJ 
State.* 
• Local 



15 
13 
1 

i 



Pe'Dn^ylvama 
fcderTl 
State 
lotal 



^9 
9 

9 
21 
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1 
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io 



4 
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rhodc Island 
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State 
♦Local 



South Carolina 
* Federal 
^ State 
Local 

South Dakota 
Fcdera 1 
State 
toc^ 



•a 

2 
-.J 

10 



Tennessee 
Federal 
State ' 
Local 



Texas 



f^jdcral 

State 

Lou>l 



6 
4 
I 
I 

"57 
13 



12 
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10 
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> 

8 
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Xd^e 27.--Descnpiion of adult education prugrarmVi number of ratings for primary aruJ secondary purposes, at each level 
of governrnentat iponsorship for each State or other area an4 for the Nation, and oercents that primary and^cjcondary 
fatings^are of the options available for Ratings for the Nation: United States, 1968-69 and 1969-70 -C^tinued 



Table i 8. --Description of aduit education prograas in number of ratings fot prisaVy anrf^^etond^ry purposes, at each lcvc^ of gyv^Srji- 
aentai sponsorship for each *State"or other area and for chelation, and pcracftts/tha^ pnaary and secondaT> ratings arc of 
^ the option', a^^lablc for ratings for the Nation- Waited States, ^nd 19<?9-''0--Continued 



State or oth^r 
area and level 
of govemaental 
sponsorship of' 
adult education 


Options U 
U 


^ • Ratings describing ptograas 2/ * • , 


Basic 
educat^&n 


Uigh school^ 
or GEO* 


Occupational 
training 


•General* and 
college subjects 
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Priaary 


Secondary 
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2. 
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6 
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8 


9 
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Utah 

. Federal 
State 
Local 

Veroont 

federal 
State 
Locai 
• > • 

Vvrginia ^ 
' Federal 
Si?ate 
. Local* 

^ Washington 
Federal 

State 
Local 

Kest Virginia 
Federal 
State 
LocaJ . 

Visconsm 

Federal 
State 
Loca'I 



Wyojaing, 

Federal 
State 
. Local 

Outlvtng areas 
Federal ' 
State 
Local 

0 • 
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Federal 
State ' 
Local 
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Fedefral 

State 

Local 
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Local 
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State 
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11 
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1 
1 

1. 



1 



6 

^ s 

1 

1 
1 



1 V 
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' U These are nu^ers of line entries per State, including both <ident vf iablc programs and* grouped rcportmp. 
2/ Respondents were instructed to star the' priwry ^purpose, and to chefk aM descriptions that applied to each 
" proeraa reported,* thus penaitting oultirafjngs for the sawc prograo. Not all prograas were rated 
3/ Read percentages across. Total for prioary ratSngs.cannot exceed 100 percept. Total f&r secondary ratings 

„7' «S»y exceed 100 percent. ' ' ' ^ 
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butlyjn^ area:* Percent Programs- with.. Ratings 




^Occupa* * 
tionai 
training 



' Prim. 

40.0 
47.8 
25.0 



.General 
and college 
subjects 



Other 



Sec Prim. 



17.1 
17.4 
16.7' 



2.9 



a.3 



Sec. 



2.9 



8.3 



Prim. 
• 

72.9 
• 4.4 



Sec 



8.6 



25.0 



Wishing to jdip overall , picture of the relative sig- 
nificance of the, ( liferent purposes, we 'can look at the 
national totals ]nl f^bfe 21 of the data on the primary^ 
purposes of prraj ros at federal, state and lo(Jal levels of 
spdnsorship. T|iyc ata are straightforward. the> indicate^for 
example, that t ie state coordinators^ filling out the ques 

\ tionaire thpj/gB lhat five times as many programs Spon- 
sored at'th0 10 ^1 level had occupational trainifl^^a^their 
priifiary purpo^; U basic ' education. From ihis We can 
^nclude that i; \ locally -sponsored programs alone across 
tne nation^^ the ^emphasis was five times more on occupa; 
tionai training as on basic 'education prograips. 

Regarding the governmental level of sponsorship; the 
data on emphasis of program purpose mu^t be interpreted 
"with some caution. We must remember states were re- 
quested in OE 2323 to avoid_ duplication of. figures by'^ 
Ustirig ^programs of multiple sponsorship only under 
highest level of govlYnmental involvement. Therefore, the 
prominence of Adult Hasic Education as a program pig-, 
pose at the fede rally ^sponsored level, for' instance, imy 
(^bscure the fact that many programs in adult^ education 

. were^ partially sponsored by the local public school or the 
stat^. This reservation does not hold, however, for 



**General and College . Sutjects" when that purpose was' 
compared with other purposes on, %e, local levelj^in that 
case we are „, concerned with sponsorship only at , the 
lowest governmental levef ' < ^ • • ' ' . 

The method is a fair one but has the limitation of 
Ignoring information about secohtfery purposes. To solve 
this problem, the dataii^e therefpfe beeh%orted with 
further, a weighted rating has' been ^c^cu^ted for .each of 
the five purposes in each of the 50 states and *the - 
District of .Columbia* By this method a purpose with a 
primary rating receives two points while one with a 
secondary .rating receives.^ne. Adding these points to- 
gether results in the wei^ted rating.' No purpose is' able 
to receive a wei^ted rating largef than twice th6 ^number 
of programs (or line^ntries) ^ascribed by the coordinator 
as having th^t purpose ^ther primarily or sepondarily. 

Table 28 presents these data Jby state and relates it to 
that state's figures on enrollment and instru(5tion^ staff 
for 19.68-69. ^The data on instructional staff, eniollment, 
^and wei^ted rating for each qf the five purposes has 
been rank-ordered by state and the rank-difference corre- 
lations -provided .as an aid to ahalysts in summarizing and 
interpreting the relationships between the variables.. 



' Table 28.-Enrollment and instructional staff in numbers and rankings, and descriptior^ of rat^ adulf 
education programs with percerttage valufes and rankings, by State or other area: United States. 1968-69^ 
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Stat^ or other 
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< 1^ 
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5* * 
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11 


-12 


13 


14-" 
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50 States and D.C. 

Stale A^rage 

Alabama ^ 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas ' » 
California . 




229,36? . ^ 
4,497,3-- 



23.7 



30.1 



21.7 



22:2 



43.1 
3S.3' 



2%4 
f7.5 



7.3 



6.4. 



f 59,601 
10,246 46 
,35,427 33 
^ 8,672 <47 
1,076,678^. 1 



3^55 


23 


31.8 


24^ 


31.8 


- 117;. 


45.5 


18 


13.6 


-2956. 


0.0 


38 
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491' 


47^ 


18.9 




18.9 


29 


5^5 


9- 




40* 


18.S^ 




32 


26.1 


jO' 


15.2 


36 - 


.65.2 


^ 3 


28.3 


8° 


OX 


38. 


587 


44* ' 


'58.3 , 


' 2Ka 


50.0 




' 8.3 


50^ 


0.0 


48 


' 0.0 




16,599 


3 


^1.1 


25'> 


27.0- . 


17 


40.5^ ^ 


24 


37.8 


, 5 


0.4 


38 



See Tootnote at end of table. 
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Table 28.-Enrollmeptand instrpctionaf^taff in numbers and takings,' and descriptions of rated adult education 
programs with per<ren\age values and rankings, by Stat^of^thpr area; United States, 1968-69-^ontinued 




Ohio • 
Oklahoma, 
Oregon 
Pennsylvin?a 
Rhpdc ^sland 

SoutiVCarolina 
South Dakota ; 
Tcn^iessje 
Texas, 
Uiah ; 

/Vermont 
'vifgiQia - 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin' ' 
Wyoming 

• Outlying areas 

American S^t^oa 
^^^^Caoal Zon^ 
Guam 
- Puerto Rt 

Trust Terr., Pac. Is. 
Virgin Islands 



^ To figure pcrtcnt, use table 27. multiply d state's tot^l pnmary nymber for a parlicOlar program description by 2, add new primary stoi^ to re 
fated number of secondary ratings; then divide by total nuni'ber of dptipns doubled. _ . . , 



ERLC 



4°° 



i1 



The perwentage %alues^prest^ntecl \A tabfe 28, and listed 
under ^ach of the five categojjes of mirposei for each state, 
are the resftlt of taking ythe ^eight/d ratings fropi tabU 27 
and computing wh^t/percentage Xm weighted rating rejije- 
sents of the "brge^i- nambe; that /the weighted rating ^ight 
have been^TOs largest weiiglited/rating number is calculated 
b> multiplying -tne number qi'line entries supplied by a 
partiJblar state /v two, which^is the maximum number ol" 
points possible^^to ad^j^tofa line entry in the weighting 
processVor that pariitirfar state. (In doing this, the methjod- 
olugical de4^^1un was mad/*to use the number of line entries 
In the state^ath^p^TharrTthe number of line entries rated in 
that s^^e.^. Those whiyNyish to recalculate the percentage 
' using th^ .Second numter can do so using the figures available 
intal)j^^2%' V , ; ' -' ^' 

A^tt:^i\tage is tnen calculated from the fraction created 
^.pitting the weighted ratio over this I^tgest, possible 
jmber. f^c 



wd^ited rating number. For example, the staie of Alaska 

/'■.■^ ■ • ■ ■ ■ 



Jiad S3 line entries in 1968- 69, Sev en of the line entries were . 
rated as having blsic education as a pnmar> purpose and^slx 
more were rated m having basi<^ education as a secyifdary 
purpose. ■ ^ 

The calculations follow, ratmgs for-prfmar> sdrpose, 2 x 
7 = 14, for primary and secfondar> purposes .(weighted 
ratings), 14 f 6 = ^0, possible ratings fo; Alaska, 2 x 53 = 
106, and percentage in weighted rating^ for Alaska in basic 
education, 20/j06 - 18.9 percpt. /; 

Text table N amplifies the ^ummary Qgures for the 
nation and presents percent^es of programs (using Un^ 
entries which disregard sUrfe identities) h> program^ put; 
pose and* by^ governmental level of sponsorship. Text table 
0 shows the ^,^rne^{lung fur the outlying axeas. Per- 
centa'^es for ^ a 'levj^ may total n>ore: than 100 percent 
because althcju^ a iine*entr> may not^have, l)een rated, 
each line entry could have been rated, cnore than once as a 
secondSry purpose. , - ^ 



.Table N. Public adulf^ducatioh prografn descriptions for the 50 sjate^^and D.C.; 1968-69 



Rating^ 

DOSSI- 



50 States and D.C * 

Total 1,772. 

' ** , 

Federally-sponsored %906 

State-sponsof'ed ^ 382 

Cocally-sponsored 484 



Basic 
educa* 
■tion 



school 
or GHD 




OccMpa- 

itional 

training 
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and college 
subjects 



Other 



Wt. Rts. 
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Wt. Rts, 
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Wt. Rts. 
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•23.7 


- 384 


21.7 


765 


43.2/ 


396 


^ 22.4 
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9 








322 • 


' 35.5 


1*86 


20.5 - 


422 




128 


' 14'l 




'14.1 


. ^ 90 


23.6 


162 


a/a 


78 


20.4 


44 


9.1 


108 


22.3 




37.4 




39,3 




* 















Wt, Rts. 



% 



^30 

60 
18 
52 



For formula, see table 28, f<Jotnote ) . 

' Table 0/ Public adult education program descriptions fo^the outlying area: 1968-69 
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educar 
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Toul ' 


^ 70 . 


27 ^ 


38.6 


10 


14.3 


34 


48.6 


3 


' 4.3 


5 


7.1 


Federally-spansored 


''46 ^ 


14 ' 


30.4 


2 


4.4 


^ 26 


56,5 






2 • 


- 4.4 


• State-sponsored 


24 


13 


- 54.2 


^ 8. 


33.3 


8 ■ 


33.3 


' 3 


12.5 


3 . 


12.5. 


. LocaHy-SRonsored 
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'¥6r formula, see table 28. footnote 
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Table 27 and 28 both reveal that occupational trairling 
.was judged to be'~tlfe'pririiar>, purpose for the majority of 
adult education programs in the, public education system. 
"Table 27 shows this to be parfkulaOy so for federally- 
sponsored programs. These trends arc "readily apparent in 



Qiaft I. Consistent with th^se^ data and adding some 
wei^t Iq the hypothesis that there is possibly a ^ high 
correlation , between these rating? and enroljmwit statistics 
i^^ the fact^that 30.1 percent of all enrollments were 
jisted under the federally -sponsored Adult Vocational LJ 



ucauon program. tSe& tables. 9 /and*' 12.^ TaWe 27 also . adult educational programs dealt, in 1968-69, primanly 
shows that' at 'the local level, the greatest uumber of with general and college subjects. ' ^ 

. Chart 1 .-Description of adult education programs sponsored by Federal, State, and Local 

governn^ents, ir> percent pf^possible scores artd percent of possible ratings: ; ^ 
' ' ^ ' ^ * r State-summaries, 1968-69 and^l969-70 . . 

Percenj c * ' * , * 



45" 



43.2 



40r 



35- 



30- 



23J 




Basic 



■ Scores* in 



21.7 



16.2 




13.2 



High School 
or G-E.6. 



37,3 



2S3 



27.7 



m 



iK''.''/.''. 



I 
I 
I 

\ ^ 22.3 1 
I *. i r — V 



33.9 




t)ccupat1or)at 



4 



General and 
College . 



Other 



... percentages for combined primary and secondary ratings for purpose of the activity. Respondent coul4 identify only one 

primary purpose but several secondary *9ur poses for the^same aciivity. or line entty of daU. Some programs were not rated. No 



^ diffcrentration by governmental level of sponsorship 

B= Percent of pfigiary ratings for 453 options, or line entries, for Federally-sponsored programs. 
= Percent of primary ratings for 1 91 opti<Jns, or line entries, for State^ponsorcd programs. 
= Percent of primary ratings'for 242 bptidns, or line enUies, for local I^Wponsored programs. 
Source: Tables 27 and 28. ♦See text^and footnote> ubte 28, for formula for figuring scores. 

Tabfe 28 presents two national summary statistics for 
each of the five categories; both are pejcentages based oit the 
sum of the wei^ted ratings (as indicated abo.ve) but one is 
calqulated from the figures describing each of the five 
' categories* fdr»\^ach state, vMe the Other is calculated 
without regard %a particular states from the summarised 
^national figure for eabh category. 

Those' states with an urfqsually*large nuqiB'er of programs' 
or hne entries, have a disproportionate impact on the second 
type of summary statistics, this explains the differences 
between the two types of figures, .^^jc education is more 



V 



promi^ient a purpose when the figures are averaged for each 
• state, while occupaddhal^duca^ion is less so. 

The Relationships Betwen the Size of ^ 
Enrollment, -the Size of the - 
Instructional Staff and a * - * 
;«^ogram's Purpose 

Enrollment and instructional staff data for^hc states are' 
introduced in table 28 and related by means of rankings 4o 
the descriptive purposes of the programs, yisuaf inspectio>f* 



of the rankings for data on enrollment and Instructfonal^ff * 
in table 28 not suprisingly reveals that there isahigh d^ee 
of co-variation between them: large numbers (or ranks) iti 
one column are often associated yvith relatively large^num- 
bers (or ranks) in the other column. The §ame is true for 
small numbers.' 

fo clarify more precisely the simOarities and differences 
in rankings, the Spearman rankkiifTerence correlation, de-, 
scribed in detail in the section on "Statistical Indices" (p^/^ 
29-30), was then used to provide a statistic which wou^d . 
indicate the degree of the relationship betweeajhe two sets 



done between the purpose rankings and, therefore, matnx bb 
is only a partial mArix. * * ' - " 

in reading these correlations, it should be remembered 
that tfie size pf a correlation is a function of ,the reliability 
anc) >^lidity of th^ methods used to measure variables being 
. related. When working ^th variables of low reliability and 
validity, even small correlations-may be fairly meaningful. 

In tH"e case of the present 'survey, the data overall for 
"rankings on enrollment* ai][d staff ekcept for several' identi- 
^ fiable states have demonstrated reliabilijy and vaUdityito be 
' established' later throu^. comparison v^ti^^ther data). On 
ihe^ other Hand, there are reasons to l\elieve that the 
rankings based on weighted ratings for many of the states 
may have less relfebility and validity: there are no sound 
external data with which to check- all these- rankings, and 
* many states filled to rate some of their programs. 

For the most part, the correlations, vMch describe the 
relationship between a state's abtivities in adult education 
in the public school system, as manifested by reported 
•enrollments and instructional staff sije*, and t]ie 'state's^ 
jticlgpment as to the primary ^d secondary^ purppses of 
Its programs, are not large ^ enough to 'merit,- much 
attention. Two sets^of these conelations, however, deserve 
notice. ~ ^ 

The correlations on basic education suggest lhat there 
was a tendency for the states with larger enrollments and 
larger instructional ' staffs to place relatively less im- 
portyice on basic educatioa, at least as f^fVas is reflected 
in tj«eir judgements about their reported praams; this is 
the reason for the negative correlation. The o'pposite is 
the case for general and college- subjects where the corre- 
lations, are ^positive; according to the correlatvans lar|e 
^-enrollments and largs instructional staff accompany a 
greater emphasis on general and college subjects. These 
^correlations. rair be checked visually by identifying states 
^yith rankings at the extremes for enrollments .and relatinJ 
them to the ranJdngs for the descriptive categories. For 
instance, between si2e of enrollment and emphasis^ on 
general and college su'bjects; California's rankings were 1 
and ^5 and New York's, 2 -and 3. Such^i pattern, of 
.course, is not found, for all , states, for the correlation 
between the two variables (+.33) was ^jpt high. 



of rankings, ^ 

As can b^ seen in matrix' hb, bejowv the correlatioir 
between enrollment and staff ranking^ is quite high, +,98. 



Matrix bb 

Rarik^Jiffefence CorreIatk)ns for Table 28 

Adult e'ducation A^Jult education 





enroll- 

^ menjt 


instructional 


* 


staff 


Ajiult education 






Instructional staff 


+.98^ * " 




Basic education * 


-.34 




High school or GEO* 


+.08- 


s+.0'7 ^ 


Occupational 






training 


+.17. 




General and Cbl- 




- i 


subjects 


*+.33 


+.39 


O^her 


+.24^ 


+.21 f 



To clarify mor^ precisely the similarities and differences 
matrix bb als^o presents data which describe the relationships 
between the rankings on enrollment and the ranKings'of each 
state's commitment to each of thr five purposes (as indicated 
by the, perce^age. figures, commuted' with t^;fej.^eighted 
ratings). The same comparison is made between #ie rankings 
on purposes and instructional staff. All of the dWifeed are 
from table 28, Not surprisingly, the correlations, one for 
enrollments and the other for insjructional staff, are very 
*»simjlar. 

Be'c^use of^the buOt-in negative relationship-which exists 
.between rankin^^on purposes (for imtance, each line entry 
could Jiave only one primary rating), correlations were not 



! . COMPARING J>A:TA ON ADUL^i; PUBLIC EDUCATION 

WITH OTHER KINDS OF DATA • 

1 ^ ' *" - 

I In Chapter 2, the curre'nt data on adult edu<^tlon in the 
Ijiublic education 'system received our attention in t^ir own 
:|right' the interrelationships between variojis adult educa- 
tional data revealed- interesting facts about each state and for 
^tlxe* nation. 'These data make it very clear fhat adult 
^^ducation is ^n extensive and dynamic fo/ce in the public 
^education system/ - ' . 



\ 



The data on adiUt e^Jircatioi) in!the public school system can 
also be viewed iri conjunction v^th other kind« of data such as 
the population in the country, and facts-about elementary, 
secoridary and postsecondary^ducatioiT,-m -order to raise 
questioris about impact and causation. These questions -can 
then brused to further shape research; the^ansv^rs can be used 
in making legislati;^ andadministrative decisions. ^ ^ 



J 



The atult education data have been coiftpared with 
these kinds of' data > this^seclion^ The^discussion' which 
foBows, intended to be provocative rather tfian thorough, 
hope.fuIly raises some of these questions. 

Ji word bn the sources and design of the material presented 
is in oixierliere. Tahfes 29 through 37 use rankings to organize 
the, data for the fifty states and the District of.CoIumbia and 
present rank-diffe<ence c<jrrelations thatsumn)arize the degree 
of the. relationships .between variables. Genprally the l^ies 
present da ta on each state ; this permits Oie da ta to be exanffned 
within the.context of other sutes andihe nation. 

Population and Adult Education 

^Tables 29 through 32 deal with the relationships b^etween 
Jcey A^riables of adult education and population, and'tji^ 
same key variables and other ^inds of educational data 
gathered from the Office of Education and Cerisus Bureau 
surveys. * , . • 



Common sense suggests that there wouW be a high degree 
of rdationship^bctween enrollment and staff figures in adujt 
eduction for each-^tate (talcen as percentages of the total 
number .of students enroUed and instructors employed) with 
that state's percentage of adult population over the ^ge of 18 
in the nafon.*Table 29 presents the^c iia ta. Cumputing thr 

. rank-diff^ence 'Correlation, presented in matrix cc below, w^ 
s^e that\for both enrollment' and instructional staff, the 
rank-difference correlation with the measure of a state's 
population is +.88. • * 

The ranks ^sed in determining correlations in matrix cc 
are based on - the values in t^jble 29's columns labelled, 
"PercCrit of U.S., Total." Percetils were derived in this way 

' W ^^KP jt make s th&m'more meaningful, easier to remember 
a^ easier to use. They ha^e been carried to two-decimd 
places to reflect better^ the precision of /he numbers on 
WhicK they are based and to reduce the n^imber of ties 
between rankings. ' ■ , 



Table 29.-Population over age 18, adult education enrollnient andlnstructional staff, in numbers, eacK" 



State/ 



1 ^ 



PopuUtion 
*ovCf age IS* 



Number 
in 

thousands 



Percent 
of U.S. 
lota! 



Rank 



♦Enroilmeni • ' 


Instructio 


nal staff 


\ ^JkW adult education 


27 selected . 
, Federal programs 


All adult educat 


ion 


"•27 
Feder 


selected 
at progra 




Number i 


-Percent 
of U.S. 
' total 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 
of U.S'. 
* total 


Rank 


Nun^bcr 


Percent 
of 0*S. 
total 


Rank 


1 

Number 


Percent 
of U.S, 
total 


Rank 


5 


. 6 


-7 


8 


/ 9 




<11 


1J2 




14 




16 



50.SutesandD.C 129,067 100.01 8,346,828 100.01 - - - *4.609,685 



100.62 



229,361 100.03 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizonar^ 

A/X^nsas 

Catfforifia 

f • 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Disi. of Columbia 
/►FJorida 

Georgia ^ , 

Hawaii ^ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana- 



Mowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 



2,225 
.154 
1,017 
1,278 
12,453 



1.72 
0.12 
0.79 
0.99 
9.65 



21 
51 
34 
.32 

'T 



159j601 
10,246 
35,427.^ 
8,672 
1,076,678» 



0^2 
0.42 

12.90 



/ 



1,319 


1.02 


31 


82,916 


0.99 


1 ,9*45 


1.51 


24 


; 99,02«^ 


1.19 


335. 


0,26 


47 


27,914 


0.33 


522 


0.40 




* 22,99U 


0.28 


4,108 


3.18 


9 . 


579,309 


6.94 


.^2,868 


2.22. 


15 


152,666 


1.83 


,^ 475 


0.37, 


41 


29,0T6 


0.35 


444 


0.34 


43/2 


2^848 


0.03 


7,103 


5.50 


4 


' 304,173 


3.64 


3,2i24 


2.50 


12 


95,572 


1.15 


4',8"03 


J. 40 


25 


197,412 


2.37 


1,496 - 


1.16 


28 


* 44,955 


0.54 


2,083 ' 


-1.61 


23 


32,754 


0,3$ 


2,248, 


1.74 


20 


80,714 


0.91 


631 


0.49- 


26^ 




0.27 



Sec footnote ai end of tible 



1*6 . 


158,188 


3.43" 


9 


46 " ^ 


7,401 


0?16 


44 


33 


33,852 


o!T3 


27 


47 


7,272 


0.16 


44 


1 


367,591 


7,97 


' 3 


25 


77,611 


1.68 


18 


21 . 


i5,1S3, 


0.56. 


^M 


38 


14,838 


0.32 


38 


41'/2 


•7,709 ^ 


0.17 


42yi 


4 


29J,930 


6.46 


5 ^ 


18* 


15^,791 


3.29 


10 




r4,219 


0.31 


39 


50H 


2,848 


0.06 


50 ' 


. 9 


85,052 


1.85 


16 


22 


24,101 


0.52 


34- 


13 


6-1,923 


1.34 


22 


31-> 




0.71 


29 


34^y^^ 


3'2,75"4' 


0.71 


29 


^26 




J.51 


•19 


43 


6^92 


0.15 


47/* 










104 









3,555 
491 

i:4^o 

587 
16,599 

2,368 
3,506 
360 ' 
424 
12,878 

4,066 
• 9^T9, 
681 
1 1,720 
. 3,650 

5,201-^ 
1,112 
% 1,255 
, 2,089 
1,278 



1.55 
0.21 
0.64 
0.26 
7.24 

1.03 
1.53 
0.38 
0.19 

5,62 



23 
47 
32 
'44 
' 3 

28 
34 
41 

48' 
4 



3,527 
347 
.1,417 
'518 
5,70^^ 



3.05 
0.30 
1.23 
0.4 S 
4.93 



2,225«it1-93 
M57 1.26 
^399 0.35 
' H43 
5,706 



0J2 
4/94 



1.77 
- OPil 
8.30 

\"5.n 55 

V.59 22 



18 
38 
43 



2.27 
0'.49 
0:55- 
(5.91 
0.56 



14/j 
37 ' 
35 
29 
34 



4^,022 
^439 
' '681 • 

4,(037 
2,363 

3,018 

820^ 
1,255"^ 
1,694 
395 



3.48 ' 
,0.38. 
'0.S9 

3.S0^ 
2.05'^ 

2.6.1 
0.71 
1.09 
,J.47 
0.34- 



13 
46 

30^ 
39 
5 

22 ^ 
"28 
43 
51 
4 - 

« 

* 10 

V41 ' 
3^ 

20 " 



16 
34 
31 

26/2 
44 




.1x7' 



Table 29.^Population"over age 18, adult education enrollmjent and instructional staff, in numbers, each 
with respective percent of U.S. toul, and rank, by State: United States, 1968-69-Continu^ 



State 

\ 


Population 
oVerage 


Enrollment ' o 


Instructional staff 


All adult education 


27 selected 
^ Federal programs 


All adult education 


27 selected 
Federal programs - - 


Number' 
In 

thousands 


Percent 
of U.S. 
total o 


Rank 


Nu/Viber 


Pjercent 
of U.S. 
total 

?< 


9 

F^ank 


Number 


Percent 
of U.S. 
total 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 
of U.S. 
toul 


Rank 

i 


Num"ber 


Percent 
of U.S. 
total 


Rank 


1 


2 


3 

* 


4 


5 


V 

6 


7' 




' 9 


no 


11 , 


12 


13 


14 


15 - 


16* 



Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ^ 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire ' 

New Jersey 
New Mexico^ 
New York 
*'North Carolina 
North Dakota. 



2,354^ 1 .^2 

3,600 2.79 

5.431 4.21 

2,303 . 1.78 

1,428 1.11 



m 



Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ^ 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode island 



South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee - 
Texas ' 
U lah * 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington ^ 
West Virginia 
liVisconsm 
WyomiJig 



3,046 
434 

^937 
277- 

/458- 

4,700 
5^7 
1 2,2^^2 
.3,2S3 
3^ 

1,694 
U28 
7.869 
' 611 

1 ,652 . 

415 
2,580 
6,899 

601 

277 ' 
2.^57 
2,158 ' 
U06 
2;670 

202 



2.3^ 
0.34* 

■0.73 
0.22 

*0,36 

3.64 
0.44 
^.46 
2.54 
130. 



18 
10 

r 

29 
/ 

13 

43^2 
3$ 
48/? 
42 

8 

2 

46 



}64^78 
92,2,53 
134,907 
271,420 
65,096 

93,797 
' C3,330 
112^049. 
>5,348^ 
24,740 



U97 
1.11 
1.52 
3.25 
0.78 
* 

'l.l2 
0.28 
1.34 
0.15 
0.30 



45 
24 
19 
It 

28/2 

23 

4156 

20 

44 

39 



^51,144 
'25,734 
1 34,907 
139,220 
- 65,Q96 

40,463 
13,741 
78,193 
12,348 
)9,2?3 



1,11 23 

0.56 32/2 

2.5(3 12 

3.'02 1 1 

1.41 21 



0.88 
0.30 
1.70 
0.27 
0.42 



26- 

40 

17 

41 

35 



4,682 
3,779 
2,850 
5,924 
1,868 

4,646 
1,110 
3,939 
541 
906 



2.04 
' 1.65 

t;24 
.2.58 

0*.8'l 



16 ' 
20 

25 • 
12 

30 S 



2.03 1 7 
0.48 "36 
1.72 J9 
0.24 46 

0r;40. 39' 



457,834 
10»440 
1,011.971 
177,428 
7,566 



5.49 5 
0.13 A5 
12.22 ^2 
2.1 3\ 14^ 
0.09 48' 



5.27 - 
1.31 26: 
l.Cfe 30 . 
6.10 3' 
0.47 37/2 




321,963 "3.86" 7. 

^ 32,878 0.39 34/^ 

158,281 1.90 17 

275,006 3.30 10 ' 

3O;i09 0.36 36 



0.47 32 

0.29 40 

0.78 28/2 

.4.T2 6 

0.7i5. 30 

0.08 49 . 
2.60.12 
3.77 8 
0.39 27 
7.82 3 
0.03 50/2 




15,228 
15,673 
40,937 
302,539 
32,743 

6,277 
10^2,937 
286,060 
66,635 
49X490 

2,393 



0.33 
0.34 
0.89 
6.56 
0.70 

0.14 
2.23 
6.21 
1.45 
10.66 
0.05 



37 
36 
25 
4 
31 

49 
15 

6 
20 

1. 
51 



8,012^ 
1,696 
5,198 
7,346 
" 880 

1,374 
. 852 
1^5 
1,475 
'2,488f 

354 
6,043^ 
6,697 
3,654 
9,082 

174 



3.-50 8 

0.74 31 

2.27 145^ 

3.2p 9 

10.38 40 

X).60 33 

0.37 42 

1.14 26 

3.70 7 

1.08 27 



0.15 
2.64 
2.92 
1.60 
3.96 
d08 



49 
11 
10 
2T 
6 
51 



2^557 
1,1 24 
2,850 
3;859 
1*,86S 

y,l43 
473 
2;449 
541 
588 
* 

2.098 
291 
5,40r 
5,069 
219 

4,214 
1,696 
2,901 
3,625 
299 

,632 
428 
1,890 
7,372 
1,446 

354 
3,031 . 
6,035 
3,268 
7,726 
* 174 



2.04 
0.97 
2.47 
3.34 
1.62 

0.99 
0.41 
2,12 
0.47 
0.51 

1.82 
0.25 
4.67 
4.39 
0.19 

3.65 
1,47 
2.51 
3.14 
0^6 



21 
33 
18 
11 
!25 

i 

32 
40 
19. 

'38 
37 

53^ 
48 

6 . 

7 
49 

!8 

2^ 

17 

47 



0.55 36 

0.37 42 

1.63 ^4 

6.39 "2 

1.25 29 



0.31 
2.62 
5.22 
^2.83 
6,98 

'0.15^50 



45' 
45 
'-3 
.14 



^Current. Population Reports, Series P-25, No, 437, Jafilary 16, 1970, p. 7. Setx^ftre^^c 34. 



iMusl uf tlie^rrelatiuos prdsented in matrix Cc are high, 
jjus suggests th^t there is a reasunable amount of validit> in 
the ranlmgs uLenrullment and staff figures, and indeed, js a 
ljealth> i^l'gn ih^i the surve>& under present discussion can be 
^ considered fcIi3Blc sources for data. Having, said this, we 
shtluld point out that ^a few of the correlations are 
particularly high. because ihe^rTfe correlating a part of fh'e 
data with ihj whole, e.g., the rartkings fur the enrollments in* 
the 27 fedefil progianjs hav^ccn _cotrelated with rankings 



lata with ihj whole 
he 27 fedeml piog 

/ - 



for all enrollments in tfte adult education programs offerecfin 
the public education system. There is obvigvjsly a built-in - 
relationslup sucli as we would find in correlating peopiS 9 
heigh{ and weight. (Making such a companson isJike asking a ^ 
mother whether ^he Would recommend her child for a job. 
D^es he have a good character? Of course she says yes.) 

Besides giving general credence to the survey data/ a 
logically expected ,high correlation such as -i-.SS between 
adult eduction enrollments iind a state's populatioa over 18 



ERIC 



105 

n 



8 



^ Matrix.C(f'/ . ' 

^ank-d'rfference Correlations for Table 29 



*£nroUment 



Popufaticm 
- over age 18 

. — , (%:q^ 

U.S. total) 

V» ^ 

:En^ollmcnt 

Jn all adult education (per- - 
cent of U.S. tot^l) ' +^8 
• Jn 27 selected Federal 

programs (percint of ' 
-U.S. total} • ^ +.79 

\ ^ 

Instructional staff 
For all ad ult ed ucation (per** 

cent of U.S. total) +.88 . 

For 27 selected Federal _ 
programs {percent of • 
U.S. total) A +.81 



' Irvall adutt 
education' 
(%of 
.U.S.*total) 



In 27 selected" 
Federal pro- 
grams (%' - 

of U.S. totaf) 



Instructional 
staff for all 
'a,dult education 
^{%of U.S.t<3tal) 



+.93 



■f.97 



+,92 



+.88 



+.95 



.years guides us in qujckly identifying particular staj£S which 
deviate from the rest. For instance; for th^ variables 
mentioned it i^asy in table 29 to compare ranks in columns 
4 and 7. For most states the difference betwejsn ranks is 
quite minimal. But fot some (Arkansas, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Oregon, Washington anci Wisconsin) the 
difference between the rankings is 12 or more.* It is possible 
m reporting enrollment data, some of these states exag- 
gerated or underestimated the number of th^ir citizens wiio 
Vere enrolled in public adult education. Each*statc will know 
b^st which IS tme in us case. At the^nimum these, 
discrepajicies ment special attentioh for these states in future 
surveys. - ' - - . , ' 

• Each state has been ranked by the percentage of its 
enrollment in the 27 federally-sponsored piograms to. the 
national .total and by the size of its population over the age 

, of IS, a ralik-differe/ice correlation of +\79 v?as computed. 
Interestingly, whan the rank-difference correlation .for the 
si^^ of a state's population over th^ ag ^ of 1 8 and, the 
percentage of its adult education enipllmenttas a- percent of 
Ihe national total) is calculated, we arrive at the correlation 
of +.88. The .09 difference" between the two correrations, 
alth94gh /relatively small, suggests th^t the enrollment in the 
27 federal programs is distnbuted unevenly among the spates, 
■this unevenness is reflected in the relatively Ipwet correlation 

"' of +-,79. When a state's enrollments in "other" federal, state 
and local programs is- included before the rankings are 
computed, this unevenne.ss becomes relatively, insignificant, 

, hence we have the correlation then of +.^8. . 

For this reason, it is not surprising that Ihe'^ correlation 
was only +.44 between rankings for states on enroUments.for 
federal programs and rankings for all other programs (bath as 
percentages of li-S^ totals) (this correlation is iK)t|)resente?t 
in njatnx cc). This evidence", though not^terribly striking, 



suggests that within each state, federal, state and local funds 
are* being used irt a supplementary fashion to meet iitijeh 
needs and demands. Finally, some states inay have presented 
fairly^ complete federal figures but provided less complete 

^dat^on enrollments in state and local programs. 

Comparing ]f rirollments in Adult Education, 
Higher Education, Secondary and Ele- - 
mentary Education and Population 

Matrix dd presents ^k-difference correlations Tor all the 
variable! in table 30. The pattern is, again,, that of high 
correlations betweea : yai^bles/ This appear? to be true 
whether rankings for enrollment in adult education are 
compared with rarOdngs/or population over age"*18 (where 
the correlation is +^88)t>r/or total residiential population, 
including* all ages (vMie the correlation is +,87), However, 
though the correlations for adult education enrollments and 
population are .high, they do not match ths correlations 
between higher educatjpn enrollments and p^ulation (+ 97) 
and elementary and secorfdary education enrdflmeftts and 
population (+1.00). ' * , ' ' ^ 

The rank diffe^nce correlation ©Lt.88 between enroll- 
ments in .adult education for 1968-69 and enrollments ift 
'''^higher education (as percents of U.S. totals) for the sam? 
year reirrfofpes the impression that there is a congruence 
between theSe two educStionsystems in most states. 

Looking over table 30*s ranWngs of the states' enrollments 
in adult education, higher education, elementary and secon* 
dary edijcation and residential populaticjn, we see that a few 
st^s stand oKt whose rankings are quit? dissimilar. It is 
possible that ^ome states underreported their adult education 
, enrollments. Each state knows 'best how accurate its figures 
•ar^. The belief is tt^ tffose stat(i^' whose ranking^nUi 



Matrix d& - 
Rarfk-difference Correlations for Ta5fef3oW 



enrollment in adult edUi 
in enr^UpieiAs^in ^ 



Enroliments 



Residential 
populatiojo 
(percent of 
U.S. total) 



Enroiiments 
Adu^t education (percent of '^^ 

U.S. total) +-87*' 
Higher^ducation (^rcent of * t 
U.S. total) . +.97 

, Elctn'entafy and secondary edu« » 

cation (percent oj U.S. tot^l) +K06 



\ 



Adult 
educatton' 
(percent of 
US. total) 



+.88 



Higher 
education 
(percent^ of 
U.S'. total) 



+.87 



+.96 ^ 



on ate higher than their rankings 
h^r/ education sdctSrs" pr9baMy 
supplied accurate figiires/ / . ; . - . 

Table 31 present^ f/ur kinds of data, all of whicK are 
s' educatfonal adiievement: 1) the 
median mumber o^'scl/ool years completed by peijpns age 25 
or over; 2) the percem of Sraftees in the state who failed the 
qualifying exanri; 3/ the/percent of the state's popjulation 
which earned d^c6s inyhigher educationjf and 4) the percent 
of the staters popwatioh enrolled in pubjic adult education. 
The states have ^en tanked by these four kinds of data and 
rank-difference ^correlations have been calculated and are * 
presented in nijitrixjee below. The*correlations are generally 
/airfy small. / / ' . < . 

/ 



Table 30.-Population and enrollment for different levels of education,/n number>, eacb with respective percent 
ofU^. total, and rank, by State: United S^tes/l968^9 * ' 



1 ' 

< \ 

f ^ State ' 


• Tot!^! 
residential 
population ^ 


• / / Enrollment 


AduJt Education ; 


' J 1 HigHer Education 


'Elementary and / 
secondary education 


• Nuinber*^ 
'In thousands 


Percent 
of U.S. 
total 


Rank 


Number 


Percent 
^f U.S. 
't^otal 


7 

Rank 


lumber* 

J 
1 


Percent 

of as. 

, total 


Rank 


Number* 


Percent 
, of U.S. 
total 


Rank 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 


m 


. 8 


9 


10 


11 


12*^ 


13 



50 Sutes and O.C. - *199, 



,84 



Alabama 
' Alaska 
Arizona • 
Arkansas^ 
California 

Col op do 
Connecticut 
Delaware , 
Oistnct of Columbia 
Florida ^ 

Georgia 

Hawaii ^" • 

Idah'o * N 
Illinois * ^ 
Indian^r 

Iowa 
Kansas 

. Kentucky ^ ^ 

* ' Louisiana* 
' Maine 

*' ^ Maryland ^ ' i 

# Massachusetts 9 

Michigan 

Minnesota 
- Yylississippi , " 

See^ootJWtes at end of table. 



3,522 
676 
1,667* 
1,983 
19,179:., 

2,067 * 
■ 2,961 
' 533 . 

802:: 
6,210 

4,579 " 
7 7*5 . 
70^ 
10,958 . 

5;o^5^ 



100.03 

1.76 
•0,14 
0.83 
0.99 

9-4^ 



1.03 
1.48 
0.27 
0.40 
3.3 L 



51 
34 
32 

30 
'24 
47 
40 
9 



8,346,828 

j59,65r 
. .10,246 
35,427 
• 8,672 
■'1,076/78 

82,916/ 
99,03^ 
27,91/ 
22,991 
579,3f09; 



ERiC 




97,412 
44,955 
32,754 
80,714 
22,634 

t64,578 
92,253 
134,9107 . 
271,420 
65,096- 



loo.oy. 




6,912,888 


100.03 




44,961,662^ 


99^.98 




■ / 


16 


91,437 


1.32 


27 


831,661 


" 1.8^, 


21 - 






7^096 


0.10 




71,46? 


0.16 


51 • 




-33 


.83,095 


i*2a 


30 


411,070- 


0.91 


33/^ , 


M 


47 


' 49>830 


. 0.72 


'36 • 


453,344 


1.01 


32 




1 


899,7^5' 


13.1D2 


1 


4,581,600 


10.19 




f f 
p.99 


25 


96,878 


1.40 


25 * 


524,347 


1.17 


29 


/l.*19 


21 


•98,710 


U3 




632,20^ 


1.41 


26 


/ 0,33 


38 


15,939 


0.23 


48 


124,666 


0*28 


47 " 


0;28 




66m625 


0.96 


32 


149,020 


0.33 


'14'/^ 


6.94 


4 


182,350 


2.d4 


' 9' 


1,355,846^ ' 


3.02 


9 


, 1.83 


18 


* 106,873 




'^'21 


VI 03,306 


Z45 


t3 • 


0.35 


37 


22,319 


0.32. 


. 46 


n2,230 


0.38 


41 K2 


^ 0.03 




26,059 


0.38 


Am 


nS,900 


0*40 


39 


3.64 


9 ' 


357,082 


^ 5,17 


3Y2 


-2,273,517 


5.06 


6 


U15 


22 


174^535 


2.53 


10 \ 


1,205,?52 


Z68 


10 


2.37, 


'13 


58,949 


1.43 




657,79V 


1.46 


24 , - 


0.54 


31 


■90^693 


1,31 


28 , 


522^21 1 


1.16 


30/ \ 


a39 


34/2 


92,236 


1,33 


26 


698,790 


1,55 




0.47 


26 


113,897 


1.65 




864,705 


1,92 


19 


0.27 


' 43 


26,034 


b.3g' 




232;iJ27 


0.52 


38 


' .1.97 


15 


417,482 




-.18/-> 


♦* 

^ 858,766 , 


1.91 




''1. 11 


24 


257,591 




8" \ 


l,n 2,461 


2.47 


12 


1.62 


19 


306,440 


4.43 




2,123,573 


.4.72 


7 


3.125 


11 


142,946' 


2.07 




895,332 


'1.99 






28J6 


64,469 


6.93 


33 


581,734 


1.29 


28 • 



107 

120' 



■■\: 



Table 30:-Population and ^nrollnient fo/ different levels of educatlonl^n numbers, each with respective' percent 
V * %f US. tojbf, and rank, by State: United States; 196 



Sute 

« 


Total ■ 
residential 
•population 








^4 , 


Enrollment 










Adult Education 


* ^ Higher Edu(?atlon 


. Efemeniary and \ 
secondary edupatrori*' 


Number* 
in thousands 


Petcent 
of»U.S. 
fotal 


[ , 
Rank 


Num6er 


Percent 
of U.S. 
total 


Rank 


• 

Nurpber' 


Percent* 
of U.S. 
total ^ 


Rank 


fjfumber* 


> 

Percent 
^of U.S., 
loiai^ 


Rank 


1 


2 


' ^ ■ 

♦ 


4' 


5 ' 


^ 6^' 


7 


* 


9 


10 


11 • • 


k 


^3 . 


Mtssouri 


4,610 


2.31 , 


13 


^ ^3,797 


1.12 


23 


T54,775 


2?24 


13- 


>. ' 

1,056,101 


2\35 




Montana 696 


0.35 


43/2, 


•23^,330 


0.28 


41/2 


, 24,771 


- 0.3^ 


45 


- 172,768 


'0.38 


Ay/2 


Nebraska .. % 




0.-73 


35 


\ 112,049 


' 1.34 


20 


60,234 


U.o/ 






n 7"^ 


'^^ ' 


Nevada 


449' 


0^23 


48- 


' .'12,348 


0.15 


44 


9,355 


0:14 


50 


,il8,236 


0.26 


48 


New Hampsliire ' 


703 


0.35 




24,740 


0.30 


39 ' 


^ 25,840 


0,37 




145,706 


,-0.32 


46 


New'jcrsey . 


7,070 


3.54 




457,834 


5.49 


5 


J 57,939 


2.29 


' 12 


1,421,455 


3,16 


8 


New Mexico^ ^ 


* 9^4 


0.50 


37 


1X),440 


0.t3 


* 45 


38,110 


. 0,55 


38 


27_2,5^7 


0.61 


37 


New York 


18,186 


9.10 




1,011,971 


12,12, 


> 2 


'^97;492. 


1 n no 




,3,411,080 






NorthXarotina , 


* -4,131 


' 2.57 




177)428 


Z13 


14 


129,874 


1.88 


15 ' 


, 1,195,258 




11 


Noi^th Dakota . 


624 


; 0.31 


46^ 


7,566 


0.09 


48 

A 


25;476 


^0.37 


43/2 


* i 148,965 


0.33 


44/2 


Ohro . ^ 


10.610 


. 5.31 


5 


Q2 1,963 


3.8^ 


• 7 


322,089 


H.66 


6 


-2,384,160 


5.30 


4 


Oklahoma « 


2,542 


1.27. 


27 ' 


32,878 


0.39 


34/2 


101,207 


1.46 


22 


604,01 7 


1.34 


21, ' 


bregon ^ 


2,004 


1.09 


31 


158,281 


1.90 


• 17 


84,359 


1.22* 


;29^ 


' 489,825 


1.09^ 


31 


Pennsylvania 


n,750 


5.88' 




z/5,UUo 




In 






c 


2,309,700 


• 5.14"^ 




, Rhode Islands • , 908 


0.^5 


39 


30,109 


0,36 


36 


. 35,803 


0.52 


39 


173,393 


0.^9 


40 


South Carolina 


2,669^ 


1.31 


26 


'39,045 


0.47 


' 32 


47,027 


. 0.68 


37 


.648,694^ 1.44 


25 


South Dakou 


6§5 


0.33 


45 


23,960 


0.29 




28,677 


0.42 


40 


167,205 


- 0.37 


• 43 


Tennessee 


3,952 


1.98* 


17 


65,369 


0.78 


28/2 


118,62? 


1.72 


17 


883,500 


1.97 


18 


Texas 


*1 1 ,013 


5.51 


4 


344,242 


4.12 


6 


357;578 


- 5.17 


' 3/2 


i2,704',000 


6.01 


3 


UUh 


1,031 


'0.52 


36 


62,225 
r 


0.75 


30 


66,930 


0,97 


31 


'301,116 


0.67 


' 36 


'Vermont 


429 


0.22 


,49 


6,277 


. 0.08 


49 


16,993 


0.25, 


47 


/ 99»649 


. 0.22 


' 49^ 


Virginia 


4,604 


2.30 


14 


217,369 


2.60 


12 


114,034 


i:65 




y 1,055,606 


• 2.35 


' 14V$ 


WasHlngtoh 


3,296 


1.65 


22 


315,031 


3.771 


8 


129,232 


- 1.87 


V 16>^ 


804,205 


1.79 


'22 


West Virginia 


1,819 


0.91 




74,367 


' 0,89 


27 


57,401 


, 0.83 


3$ " 


409,639 


0.91 


33'/? 


Wisconsin 


4,211 


..2.11 


16 


^ 653,032 


'7.82 


3* 


159,668 


2.31 


11 


-954,243 


* 2.12 


16 


Wyomiojs v » , 


322 


0.16 


50 


2,393 


0.03 




13,376 


0.19 


49 


86,013 


0.19 


50 



. Service Schools. Total degree urcdft includes 
I bachelor's degree. Sec re/ere nee 6. J 



*Cun*nt PopulatJOhKeports, Series P25,*No, 437, January 16, 1976, p. 7. See reference 34. 
'Chandler, 1969> p.8. United States sum is for toUl degree credit students excluding those in U.S. 

bachelOr*s and above and excludes organized occupational cdrricula not chiefly creditabfe toward a I 
*Bacrand Foster, 1969, p. 16.See rcfefence 3. ; ' 

^Column total of 199,844 differing slightly from total provided here byXensus pubUcdtiort cited »n footnote (' ) is probably due to roan Jmg and 
.Is of minor significance. ' , " . - ^ , 

- - 1' " . ' • - 

, . Matrix ee * \ - . 

, . • ^ ■ ' " ' ' ^ , . , ^ >^ , . 

Raiibdifferenfce Correlations for Table 31 ' V . ' - 

* ' . , . . Median number of school years Drai^tees' failure Higher educition earned 

6 ' . . ' V ^ . completed by persons age rate on qualify- ' degrees (percent of ^ -# 

' - 25 and over in 1970 Ing examination state population) 



Draftees' failure rate on qualify- 
ing examination 
' Hfgher education eamecJ degrees (percent of 
state population) 
Adult education enl'ollrncnt (percent of 
state populatfon) ^ 



-.57- 
+.33 

108 



-.62, 
-.18 



.00 



ERIC 



121 



The reporting of a ranVjifferente correlation in an earlier 
Stud> nidKes one lomparison. possible. In 1949, Homer 
JC^mpfer re^urted (reference 19) that he found a correlation 
for the itatci ^ +.55 between the^ niedi an years of schoolirt^ 
acquired b> ^persons 25 >ears> old and over according the 
^1^40 census and percentag^ of state population enrolled m the 
.public School adult ed.ulation ^n 194748. Kempfer's ' 
currelatiun is nuticeabl>' larger, than. the eforrel^ion (+.25) i;*'' ; 



matrix ee, which correlates th/same variabiles for the > ear 
1968-69. One possibihty is that students who have had.fewer 
>ears schooling m some st|ites have been enjollingin pUbiic 
^dult education in larger, numbers m recent years than were 
enrullmg'ln 1948. This ma^ be*due to the fact that the federal 
government has significantly expanded its basic education 
proD-am during the past twenty years. Another factor may Be 
the mcr 



„ reased number of job training programs in some states, 
Table 31. -Adult education enrollmeni^as-percenf of State pojwiation and rank, compared with State^ 



, - " * 

♦Stale 


Meclian schod years 
cohipleted by^persotis^ 
age 25 and over* 


, Failure rate on 
quatifyifig examination 
for draftefes^ 


' Higher education earned 
degree* as percent , 
of State poptil^lon'* 


Adult education 
enrollment as percent 
of State populatiorti 


19'70 


1968 


19'68 


^ - • 

1968-69 -^^ 


f 


' ^ Year, 




Percent, 


Rank 4 


► .Percent 


i<ank 


Percent 


•Rank 


9 


. - 2 




' 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 





50 States amJ p.C. ^ 


12.1 






^ St^te average 


12.1 






' • ' ■• .\ 








• Alai)ama 


10.8 


43 




Alaska ^ ^ 


12.4 ^ 


4V2 




Arizona 


12.3 


lO/z 




Arkansas 


^ 10.5 






California ^> 


^. 12.4 


414 




^ Colorado - y 


1Z4 


4K2 ' 




Connecticut 


12.2 


18 ; 




Delawafr % . 


12.1 


29-^ ' 




^ Dist. of Columbia 


12.2 


18 




Florida , ^ 


1-2.1 


29 


<> 










* Georgia 


10.8 


43 




/ " Hawaii \ 


12.3 




Idaho 


1Z3 






Illinois ^ 


. 12.li 


29 . 




Indiana 


12.1 


29 




Iowa * 


i;?.2. * 


48 * ' 




Kansas 


12.S 


10^2 




^ Kentucky 


9.9 


51 • 




Louistarta 


10.8 


43 




Maine * 

♦ 


' 12.1 


29 




* -» * 








Maryland 


12.1* f > 


29 




Massachusetts 


12.2* 


18 




^ Michigan 


12.1 1 


29 - 




* Minnesota . ^ 


r2.2 


18 




Mississippi ^ 


10;7 * * 


45 



r Missouri 
• Montana^ 

Nebraska* 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 



.0 



1T.8. 
12.3 
12.2 
"12,4 
12.2 



38 

10^2' 
'1*8 ' 



T1.3 

23.5 ^ 
5.9 
8.8 

i6.r 

6.7 

5.0 

9.3 
10.2 
19.3 , 
15.2 , 

. 23.7 
10.1 
3.3 
9.9 
5.6 

1.9* 
„3.4 , 
15.8 \ 
20.4, 

8.9 . 

ia!4 

6-3 

If6\ 

32.8 

«^ 

. 7.1 • 

3.a 

2.0 
•X2 
4.5 



4 

32J4 
'24..' 

9' 
29 

35 - 

21 ^2 

18 
''7 
12 . 

3 
19 
42 
20 
34 

49 

41' 

23 ~ 



3r 

25 \ 
50. \ 
1 



27^2 
39J4. 
4$ 
26 
37 



\ • 



0.493 

0.528 

0.357 
0.149 

0.620 
0,390 
• 0,439, 

^724 . 
0.502 
0.343 
U467 
0.343 

.0.353 

0.414' 

0.390 

0.457 

0.601 

Q.610 
Q.654 
0.450 
0.431 
0.45^4* 

0.403 
0.766 
0.536 
■6:561 
0.399, 

0.516 
0.564 
.0.769 
\.248 
o;644 



A 1ft 








^3;78 








4 ^% 


34 


J. / 1 




Z. 1 ^ 


JO 


U.*t*» 


-J 


5.61 


-10 , 


4.01 


17 


3.34 


24" 


5.24 


J2 


Z87- 


29' 


9i3 


3 


3.33 


25 , 


3.74 


18 


0.40 


51 


2.7& 


' 30 


j.89 


39 


7.11 


7 




""38 


1.02, 


48. 


2.1 8^ ' 


35 


2.31 


34 


^.43 


15 


1.70 


40 


1.56. 


42 


7.41 


6 


2.77 


^ 31 


2.04 


37 


335 


. 23 ' 


7.71 


' 5. " 


2.75 


^32 


3.52 


. 2t 



Sec foothotes at end of tabic. 



Table 31. -Adult ^dui:atfon enrollment, as percent of State population and rapk, compared *jth Stpte 
educational achjevj5ment, by State:. United Statesfl968-69-Continued 



State 


Median school years 
completed by persons 
age 25.,^d over* 


Failure rate on 
•Hia^lifylhg examination 

for draftees^ * 

( s 


1 1 . 

Higher educatiojjeafned 
degree' as jJffcent 
of State population* 


Adult educatio^y^ 
enrollmentas percfcht 
of State population* 


1970 


- 1968 


1963 


lyoc 




\ Yea^ 


Rank ' 


Percent > 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank , 


Percent 


KanK 


1 


2 


3 ^ 


4 


" f" — — 
5 ' 


^ 6 


7 


/ 8 


9 


. New Jcrsey\, 


1Z1 


29 




15 . . 


0.326 ' 


48 


o.4o " 


Q 
0 


New Me?dco 


12.2 


■18 


14.1 


13^ 


^ 0.482- 


26 


-1.05 


47 ' 


New York 


' 12.1 


29 


9.3 , 


^^1/2- 


. 0.535 


21 


5.57 


1 1 


North Carolina 


10.0 


At 

4/ 


^ Zi.O 


*5 


0.430 


36 


3.46; 


22 


North Dakota 


tfi'o ft 
• 




Z. 1 


V 47 - - 


0.692 ^ 


$ 


1.21 


46 


Ohio 


1 O 1 
1 Z. 1 


00 


7 1 
#•1 




0.467 ^ 


29 


1 {\A 


OR 


Oklahoma ^ 






- ^ Q 
J-? 




0.582 , 


16 






Oregon , 


12.3 


10^ ^ 


4.7 


36 


0.638 


, ir 




A 


Pennsylvania 


1'2.0 


36^^ 


6.4 


♦ 30 


-0.503 


24 


2.34 




Rhode Island . 


11.5 


41 . 


.1.4 


51 ' 0.614 




3.32 


26 


South Carolina 


10.5 


495^ 


26.0 


Jh 


0.296 


~ 49 


1.46 


43/2 


Sooth^Dakota 


12.1 


29 


- 3.2 


43 


0.776 




3.60 " 


20 


Tennessee 


10.6 


47 


17.6 




p. 478 


27 


. l.$5 


41 \ 


'Texas - 


11.6 


. 40 


11.0 




^ 0.426' 


37 


•*3.13 /" 


27 


Utah • ■ ^ 


^2.5 


1 


^2.9 


44 


0.995 


'2 


'6.04 


9 


Vermont 


12.2 


1 18 \ 


" 4.1^ 


3S 


''0.775 


4- 


1.46 


435^ 


Virginia 


IIJ^ 


y 39 


16.3 


^'10 . 


0.350 


45; 


4.72 


13 , 


: Washington ' 




- . 4Ji 


2.4 . 


46 


9.508- 


23 


9.56 




West Virginia 


10.6 


47 






0.474 


28 


4.09 


16 


Wisconsin 


12.1 


29' 


.f 


45. 


U57a 


17 


- 15.51 


. 1 


Wyoming 


/ 12.4 . 


45^ 




39/2 


0.461 


30 


0.74 


49 



» Census of Populatloni 1970. PCdj-C, table 14T).^ee refe?ence.3^ ^ ' , ' 

^Sjmonand Grant,1970/p: 13. Sc'c reference 31. ' , . ' 

.^yoopcf and Chandler, 1971, p. 5. Higher education degrees include Bachelor's and' above. See reference 16. 
.'^ Current Population RcporC, Series P-25, Vol. 437, January 16,J 970, p. 7. See reference 34. 



^e availability of^eariier data also makes ft possible ta 
observe increases or decreases in the proportion of a state's 
popiilaUon which enrolled in adult edumion between 1947 
and 1969. Kempfer's data (1947-48) and Holden s (1956-57) 
(iHerence 14), as well as the 1968-69 data gathered by the 
survey uifter discussion here, aft all presented in tabid 

■ 4, 



32, in the form of three sets of ^rankings. Because the 
states of Alaska and, Hawaii had not been admitted to 

Jhe Union when the twO earlier surveys were conducted, 
the iiata from the 1968-69 survey has *een presented in 
two columnsfone of which omitsrthe data on^'Alaska and 
Hawaii. " ' ' Y • 



Table 3Z-Enro!lment in adult education in the public education system, in numbers, as percent of State population, 
and rank, by State; United States 1968^69, 1^56*57 Wd 194748^ 



> 




* 






Aduit Education Enrolirnent 




4 • ' 


\ 


i 




1968^9 








1956-57- 


* 


• 1947-48 




State 


number* 
* 


Pertent of 
19^8 State^ 
population 


Ranljs for 
percenta^s 


Number* 


Pcrcent of 
1956 Stat^^ 
population 


RankI for 
percentages 


Number* 


Percent of 
1947 Stat^* 
population 






51- 
States 


49 
States 


49 
Sutes 


49 
States 




' 2 


3 


i 


\5 


- '6 


7 


> 8 


9 

0 100 Ol'TI 


10 * 

1 AO 


01 

I , — ^ 



Stjite average* 



163,663.3 3.78 



« Sec footnotes at end of table. 



89,246.0 1.97 



43,446.5 1.Q8 



Table 32.^r9llm^nt in adult education in the public education system, in numbers, as percent of State popuT^ 
and rapk, by State: United sWtes 1968-69, 1956-57 and 194748-Continued 



ation. 



Adult Education Enrollment 



• 

State 





^ 1968-69 








1956-^7 






1947-48 ' 




Number^ 


Percent of 
, 1968 State' 

nnntii^ittnn 


Ranks^or 
percentages 


Number' 


Percent of 
1956 StaiV 

nnntii ^ti nn 


Ranks for 
percentages 




Percent of 
1947 Slate* 
population 
f 


Ranks for 
percentages 


'51 
Sutes 


49 
Sutes ^ 


49 
States 


^Number* 


49 
States 


. i 


> 


3 


A 


e 

J i 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


fl ■ 


Alabama 


153>601 


4.53 


14 


14 


^30,485 


. 0.99 


35/2 


15,149 


: ' 

0.52 




Alaska 


10,246 


" 3.71 


19' 
















V Arizona 


35,A27 


2^13 


3o 


34 . 


8,864 


1 0.83 


40 


9,9^7 


1.55 


10 


Arkansas 


8,672 


• 0.44 


50 


48 


43,428 


/ 2.50 


14J4 


16,987 


0.93 . 


i 19 


California 


1,076,678 


5.61 


W 


10 


955,175 


/ 7.27 


1 


588,484 


6.08 1 


1 


Colorado 


82,916 


4.01 


17 


17 


53,763 


/ 

^ 3.41 


8 


24,91 2 


2.04 


r 
0 


Connecticut 


99,026 


3.34 


24 


.22 


58,140 


2.63 


13 


17,973 


0.92 




Delaware 


27,914 


5.24. . 


^1 z 


* 1 o 

1 1 


9,460 


2.31 


16 


5,081 


1.67 


8 


Dfst. of Columbia 


22,991 


2.87 


• 29 


27 


13,472 


1.67 


24 


7,000 


0.82^ 


25 


.Florida 


579,309 


^ 9.33 


3 


3 


128,226 


3^8 


9 


20,767 


0.84 


oo 
23 


Georgia 


152,666 


3.33 


25 


23 


98,186 


2.70b 


12 


16,647 


0.51 


- 35/2 


Hawaii 


29,016 


^ 3.74 


18 
















idah'o 


> 2,848 


0.40 




A Q 


4,015 


0.65 


43 • 


4,673 


' 0.90 


21* 


Ultnois 


• 304,173 


2,78 


30 


;28 


104,464 


rnt ^ 


3TA 


62,190 


0.75 




Indiana^ 


95,572 


1.89 * 


39 


-37 


49^246 


1.11 




43,931 


1.16 


15 


Iowa 


/• 

197,412 


-7,11 


7 


. 7 


"74,982 


2.73 


11 


7/1,951 


2,8/ 


4 


Kansas 


44,955 


1.96 


38 


36 


20.299 


0.99 ' 


35]6 


13,443 


0.7!^ 


0"T 


Kenttjcky 


32,754 


,1,02 


48 


46 - 


• 25,421 


0.86 ' 


39 


5,121 


0.18 




.Louisiana 


80,714 


2.18- 


35 


33 


35,525 


1.20 


31 


2,8§a' 


0.11 


49 


Maine 


22,634 


2.31 


34 


32 ^ 


4,284 


0.47 


47 ' 


2,1 13 


0.25 


A'> « ^ 

43 * 


MarYiana 


y 

lo4,>/o 


4.43 


15 


15 


38,252 


1.39 




2o,7o3 


1 OA 

I.3U 


1 0 


Massachusetts 


. 92,253 


1 in 
-1./ U 


40 ^ 


38 


103,335 


2.1 7 


1 Q 

ly 


5o,//y 


1 Oil 


i4 


Michigan 


134,907 


. 1.56 


42, 


40 


2967<y4 


3.91 


4 


98,484 


1.62 




Minnesota 


271,420 


7.41 


6 ' 


* 6' 


7l!o\8 


2.18 


18 


16,087 


0.58 


' 32 


. ' Mississippi 


65,096 


2.77 


31 


29 


44,611 


2.09 


20 


* 3,492 


0.17 


47 


Missouri 


93,797 


2.04 


^37 


35 


' 26,4i9 


'0.64 


44' 


24,109 


0.63 


30 


Montana 


23,330 


3.35 


23 


21 


4,040 


0.62 


45 


3,170 


0.60 


31 


Nebraska 


1 12,049 


7.71 


. 5 


5 


24,296 


1.72 


22 


16,217 


1.28 


13 


« "Nevada 


12,348 


2.75 


32 


30 


8,626 


3.48 


7 


661 


^ 0,44 


u 39 


^New Hampshire ^ 


24,74^ 


3.52 


21 


-•19 


2,087 


G.37 


-N 48 


3,314 


0.66 - 


29 


New jersey. 


457,834 


" 6.48* 


' 8 


8 


89,924 


1.65 


25 


40,313 


0.88 . 


22 


New Mexico 


10,440 


^ 1.05 


' 47 


45 


2,064 


0.26 


49, 


2,897 


0.51 


3556 ^ 


New York 


< 1,011,971 


5.57 


11 


11 - 


860,741 


5-.46 


/ 2 . 


421,586 


3.02 ' V 


3 


North Carolina 


177,428 


3.46 


22 


20 


3^,305 


0.82 


. 41 


' 6,542 


O.iS 




North Dakota 


7,566 


l.ai 


46 


44 


6,747 


1.05 


. 34 • 


667 


0.12 


48 



Ohio 

OKJahomj 
Oregort 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas ' 
Utah 

VerfTiont , 
Virginia 
Washington- 
West Vir^'nia 
Wisconsin ^ ' 
Wyoming 



'321,963 
32,878 
158,281 
275,006 
30,1 09 

39,045 
.^3^960 
65^69 
344,242 
62,225 

• /M77^ 
,217,369 
315,031 
74,367 . 
653,032 
2,3^ 



3.04 
1.29 
*^7.90 
2.34 
3.32 



28 
45 
4 
33 
26 



26 
43 
4 
31 
24 



1.46 


43^^ 


41^^ 


3.60 


20 


18 


1.65 


41 . 


39 


3.13- 


27 


25 


6.04 


9 • 


-9 


>.46 ^ 


43/2 


41/2 


4.72 


13 


13 


9.54 , 


2 


2 


4.09 


16 


16 


15.51' 


1 


1 


0.74 


49 


47 



116,790 
35,662 
38,579 

183,465 
11,387 

79,623 
^,982 
48,350 
1 62,470 
. 33,448 

3,564 
88,602 
96,501 
1 0,784 
125,112 
2,741 



"1.29 
M.61 
2.23 
1.68 

3.50 
0.73 
1.42 
1.S6 
'4.07 

0.97 
2.50 
3.71 
0.55 
3.31 
0.90 



63,526 
14,984 
' 13,293 
116,533 
3,465 



0.83 

0.7f. 

0,98 

1.15 

0.45 




. 751 
12,2/79 
43,654 
1B,315 
10B,863 
3,750 



0.21 
0.39 
2.01 
0.97 
3.35 
1.48 



24 
28 
17 
16 

33 
^2 
40 
37 

, 5 ' 

44 
41 ' 

* 7 

.18 
2 
11 



See footnotes on page 1 1 2. 
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^ Table 32.-Enrollment in adult education in .the public education s:^stem, in numbers, as percent of State population, 
V and rank, by State: United States 1968-69, 1956-57 and 194748-Continu^d \w 

* Uniftd States total includes the*50 States and the Districtof Columbl^g^x excjiJdes the outlying areas. 

^Current Population Reports, Series No. 437, January 16, 1970, p^^oul residenti{il population. Se'eTcfercncc 34. 

'Hblden, 195^, p. 26. United States total includes the 48 States and the District of Columbia. See reference T4. 

/Current Population Reports, Senes P-25, No. 165, November 4, 1957, p. 5. Civilian populatiop CAcludmg perionsjn ihe Armed For i.e:> stationed 
in each area. See reference 33.' ' . . ^ " ^ > * i 

^l^empfer, 1S49, p. 19. United States total includes the 48 States and the District of^olumbia. See reference 17. 
^urrent Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 72, NTay 1953, p. 4. Civilian population. See reference 32. 
^Weighted by populous States; national percent based on natloifll populations. V ^ 

'States are equally v^ighted; to obtain Slate average, add column up and divide by 51 or 49 as the case may be. 



Matnx ff below presents the rank-difference correlations 
based on the vanables in table^32. Thf*correlations between 
the three sets of -rankings are marked but not high. In fact, 
many states changed their positions in "ratings appreciably 
over the >ears. Underreportings for 1968-69, admitted b> 
some states, such as Massachusetts and Michigan, are 'sug- 
gested by data in table 32 when rankings for the earh'er two 
studies are compared with rankings from the present survey. 



Matrix ff 



Rank-difference Correlations for Table 



r 



Adult education enrollment 
(as percent of State population) 
(49 States) 



1956-57 
1947-48 



* 1968-69 

•+.42 
+.39 



1956^57 



+.47 



A differejit set of correlations^, although undpulitedly 
, similar* could be obtained if each state's rank was based on 
the percentage of that state *s enrollment to the total U.S. 
, enrollment instead of to that state's population. The sum- 
mary figures for the nation and the state averages in table 32 
reveal that enrollments, in adult education expanded over 
both the nine 'year and twelve -year period,. The enrolment 
figures, starting with 2.1 million In 1947-48, practically 
doubled in each of the two succeeding surveys. Also, 21 



years ^er, m the school year 1968-69, the average percent uf 
statTadult populations enrolled irt public schools was 3.78 or 
jiearly Cour times the earlier 1.08. Even considering the 
different bases on which these figures were collected^ it must 
be adnutted that growth has been rparked, both in absolute 
numbers andin percentages of populations involved. 

Public Adult Education and 
Economic Factors 

Tables 33 through 35 focus on adult education, statistics 
in* relation to economic conditions of the states and 
expenditures for elementary and secondary education. 

Table 33 presents data for 1968 or 1968-69 on 'each 
staters per capita income figure, average annual ^salary for 
the elementary^secondary schobl^ teacher, ^elementary- 
Secondary pupil-teachef ratio, adult education ratio of 
enrolljTient to instructional staff, and the percentage change 
in that ratio between 1968-69 and 1969-70. ' 

The . jatios in table .33 are difficult to interpret. In 
designing this table, the postulate has been made that, as 
a summed measure of diversified activities within a st^e, 
the student'teacher ratio was a fair indicator, on balance, 
of the amount of resources allocated to thfladulteduc^ 
Uon field. It has been therefore assumed thatjhe snuffer 
the ratio, the^fewer the students per instructor^^i^d^ence 
the greater the proportion of resources ir^veited by, that 
state. -\ - • 



Table 33.-Ratio of adult education enrolment t6 instructiorjal staff, and percent change from 1968-69 to 1969-70, 
compared with elementary -secondar/jpupll-teacher ratio, average annual salary of elementary secondary 
teachers, and per capita Income, with rankings, by State:' United States 1968-69 



State 

,..f . . . 


Per capita * 
Income*, 


^ Average ar>nual " 
salary <JemcrJtary- 
* secondary* 
teachers* * 


Elementary 
secondary 
pupil*^acher 
ratio' 


Adult educaUon ^\ 
ratio of enrollment ^ 
to Instructional 
staff^ 


Amount 


Rank 


Amount 


Rank\ 


Rafe^ 


Rank 


RaUo 


Rank 


Percent 
change 
• 1968-69 
to 1969-70 


Rank 


1 


- ^ 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


50 States and D.C. 
State average^ * 


3,425 
V ^-223.0^ 




7,900 
7,508.5 




'"23.1 
*22.7 

* 




36.4 
31.6 




1.4 

1,8 












« 




12 


5 


• 






• 



Table 33.-Ratio of idult educ3^on enrollment to instructional staff, arid percent change fron\ 1968-69 to 1969-70, 
compared with elementary 'Secondary pupil-teacher ratio, average annual salary q^f efj^mentary -secondary ^ 
teachers, and per capita income, with rankings, by State: United States 1968-69-Continued 



1 

Stale 


Per capita 
income* 


, Average annual 
salary^ eiementary*" 
secondary 
* teachers^ 


Elementary 
secondary 
pupil-teacher 
ratio' 


^ AduTTeducatJon 
*" " ratio of enrollment 
- ' ^ to instructional ; 
, ' staff*: . 


Amount 


Rank 


Amount 


Rank 


Ratio 


J^ank 


Ratio V 


Rank 


Percent 
change 
1968-69 
to 1969-70 


R|nk 


^ ^ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


♦6 , 

* 


T 


- 8 ' 


9 


10||^> 


11 



Alabama 
Alaska " - 
AnxQna 
Arkafisas 
California • 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist^f Columbia 
Flp^Ta 

.Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
.Massachusetts 

Michigan 
^ Minnesota 
" Mississippt 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire , 

New jersey 
New Mexico ' 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

5 Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhodelsland 

-South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennesscjc 

i/Texas 
Utah 

'.Vermont 
Virginia 

Washington^ ' 
-West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Vfyomlng 



2,365 
4,053 
3,026 
2,315 
4,010 




. 3,288 
3,283 
2,630 
2,644 
2,830 

3,780 
3,888 
3;715 
3,346 
- 2,074 

3,264 
2,906. 
3,200 
3,971 
3,272 

3,966 
2,666 
.4,141 
2,658 
' 2,657 

3,480 
2,83'3 
3,325 
3,394 
3,611 

* 2,391 
2,820 
2,584 
3,019 
2,793 

3/)53 
3,074 
3,674 
2,433 
3,374 
3,100 



49. 
4* 

32 . 
50 
5 

22 
2 

10 
1 

28 

39 
15 
41 

23 
24 
45 
"44 
36 ' 

11 
9 
12 
20 

^1 

26 

34' 
'27 
7 
2S 

8 
40 

3 
At 

43 ^ 

16 
35 ' 
21 
•18 
14 

48 

^ 37 
46 
33 

,38: 

i 31 
30 
13 
47 
19 



5,875 
10,427 
7,-524 
6,155 
9,400 

7,128 
8,500 
8,200 
• 9,40a 
8,130 

7,002 
7,940 
6,119 
9,100 
8,100 

- 7,781 
7,003 
6,523 
6,978 

• 6,825 

- 8,815 
, 8,100 
I 9,288 
^ 8,516 

5,772. 

7,108 
6,800 
6,585 
8,330 
7,058 

' 8,425 
7^288 

I 9^00 
6,852 
,6,05" 

7,7is 
6,6dl 
7,965 
7,858 
' 8,070 

5,8;5 
5,800 
6,365 
6,619 
, 7,100 

7,085 
7,300 
, ''8,436 
6,400 
'8,050 
7,543; 



48/2 
1 

25 

45 « 




25.9 
21.9 
23.5 
23.1 



2/2 26.0 




22.7^ 
24.0 

1^9 
'21.0 
24.0 
23.9 
* 20.0 

23.0 
21.6 
2?.5 
22.1 
26.4 

25.0 ' 

2fl,4 

19.5 

24,1 

21.6 

21./ 

24.''e 

20.2 
24.1 
^0.2 

24.4 
21.4 
18.8 ' 
23.1 
21.8* 

23.9 

ia.2 

26.5 
23.8 
27.6 

19.0 

23.4. 

24.7^ 

25.1 

21.7 

19.5, 



6 44.9 

31 20.9 

*21}4 24.3. 

2AV2 U.8^ 

5 64.9 



^'Survey of Current Business, August 1970. SccTtfcrcnce 37. 
*8arr and Foster, 1969, page 27. See reference 3. 
*lb1d. p. 21. 

^Sec table 22. . ' " 



46 ^ 


35.0 


39 


28.2 


58 


32,5 


41 


54.2^ 


17 c 


45.0 


2/2 


^.6 


20 


30.6- 


26^/4 


4.2 


29 


26.0 


14^/^ 


2^.2 


45Ss^^ 


38:0 


40 ^ 


4^4 


14/2 


26n 


17 ' 


r38^^ 


44 


17.7^ 


26^4 - 


35^2 


34J^ 


24.4 


215? ^ 


47,3 


30 


45.8 




34.9 




* 




20.2 


37 


21.0 



47^ 
34V2 • 



28.5 
27.3 



8 
42 
' 38 
49 
2 

18 

29 
23 

3 

7 

14. 
25 " 
51 * 
34 
32 

13 
10 

^33 

12 , 
. 47^^ 

Ji7 - 

• 37-. 

- -4- 

' 6 

• 19 

44 
41 

27, 

31 



-2.2 
--22.5" 
-22.2 

2.0 

1.9 

-4.6 
2.5 ' 
-12.6 
-1.7 
, 1.3 

10.4 

3.3 
16.-7 - ' 

0.4 

-ir.i 

41.6 
22.8 
-4.2 
. r7.3 • 
10.2 

*2,6 
-3.7 

1.8' : 

11.8 

-1.5^ 7 
^.0 . 
2.1 - 
8.8 -- - 
16.9 . 



37 


22.0 


40 


39.6 


;o 


18.4 


46 


3.3 


42K2 


31.0 


24 


-4.8 




33.8 . 


22 


-16.9 


ATA 


i34.6 


20 


-21.7 


T1 


.40.2 ' 


11 


0.8 


37 


t9.4 


45 


-0.5 


50 


'30.5 


26 




24/2 


37.4 


45 


*0.3 


32 ^ 


34.2 


21' . 


7.? 










17- 


28.4 


23 


* -14.8 


51 


28.1 ' ' 


30 


27.4 


2% 


24.9 


'36 


0.4 . 


19 , 


40.6 




2.5 


' 1 


V25.0' 




-4.0 


49 


^17.7 , 


' AlVx 


. 2K5 


23 


36.0 


' 16 




9 ^ 


47.0 V 


5 


•-13.0 


7 — 


20.4 


43 : 




33. 


71.9 


1 


0.0 


47K2 . 


13;.8 


- ^0 


5-1 



51 
50 
20 
1\ 

/41 
',•17/1 

- 35 
24 

9 - 
14i^ 

. 44 
1 

' 4- 

40 
- ^43^ 

' m 

16 
38 

- '22 

8 . 

34 

.28% 

-:il 
m6 

2 

42 

- "48 

;49 

^'25 

32- 
,30jr 

^0/2 

12 

47 
3 

26/^' 
' 39 
5 

v33 
\46 
23 , 

f/ 
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Drawing on the nafidnai data ^presented in earlier tabFes,^ 
the national picture of*the ratio of enrollment to anstruc- 
tional staff for each of tHe two yeai^ is as follows. (The utio 
figure can be read as the average number of students assigned 
io one instructor.) " ^ 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 



Enrollment 

8,346,828 
9,248,020 



Instructional 
^<staff 

229,361 ' 
' 250,381 



^atio 

36.4 
36.9 



The difference in ratios between the two >ears is .05, 
which represents a 1.4 percent increase in the number of 
students per instructor in 1969-70 over 1968-69. The change 
is small but when une considers that .eight lo nine million 
people are involved, one realizes' that the 'impact of this 
change was pervasive. Of course, the situation varied con- 
siderably from state to state. - . . 

Matrix gg, below, presents the rank-difference correlations 



calculated from the rankings in table 33^. 




^latrix^g 
rice Correlations for Table 33 



Kvera^e annual 
salary, «lem.- 
sec. teachers, 
amount 



Elementary- 
secondary 
pupil-teacher 
ratio 



Adulf educa- 
tion enroll- ' 
ment-staff 
ratio 



Average annual salary, 
eleme n tary-secon dary 
teachers, amount 

Elementary-secondary pupil- 
teacher ratio 

Adult education enrolimejit- 
staff ratio 

Percent change in ratio of adZlt 

, education en roll mrfent to staff*i 
1968-69 to 1969-70 




-.02 



The three ^ank-difference correlations m this matrix of * 
special mterest are those which use the adult education 
enroUmj^nt-infctfuctional 'staff, ratio as ope variable and which 

* use for the" second variable one of the following: the state's 
per capita ' income, the average salary of the elementary - 
setpridary teachers or the elementary'Secondary 'pupi|,- 
teacher ratio. ' ^ 

- . It IS sometimes hy^olhesized 'that states that are niur§ 
prosperous, that is, have a. higher per capita income, will 
provide their adult education students with sitialler teacher ^ 
student ratios.-If the difta supported this belief there woul3 
have been«^i^egative correlation between the adult education 
enroUment-staff ratio and the st^t^ pe^ capita income, the 
facft that the. correlation between these two variables 
'positive (+.27) suggests that the hypo|hesis is mcorrect or 
otherwise, faulty and tWit, in fact, the i?iore prosperous states 
6^ tend to have^lugher ratios. 0ne expjanation^'for the positive 
correlation that thp mure prosperous states em{!)loy more 
full-time teachers, which makes it po|S\J>le for the program, to 
enroll more students per teacher. (Vith more vlasses). (Data 
presented m tables 16 and 17. j:ouId be used to check this 
hypothesfs.) In fact, the ratio as me*asuredin this survey dcH^*^^- 
;iot necessarily indicate the si2e of an average class in a 
particular' state or how many classes a-staff member teaches. 
A large state ratio may be the result of a*state*s employing 
many iuy-HmeJeachers to te^ch adults, since the elementary 
secondary teacntr who is teaching adults part-time generally 



-.11 
+.29 

^.12 



.21 



A4 



teaches ojTly one or two classes. The correlati&n here of ^.30 
between state per capita Income' and the elementary - 
secondary pu^il-teacher ratio is consistent m(h what one 
woiSld expect. 

. Another .possible explanation for the positive jcprrejation 
of adult education ratios oCenrollment to; Staff with state p^r 
capita incomes is that large enrollments tend to be associated 
with large ratios (see matrix jj, p.*125, where the correlation 
is repbrted, to be •l'.63) and the 'size of. enrollme<3^ is 
correlative with a state's per capita income. A^iistical 
analyst might determine what effects these intcr^iDrrelations 
had on each other. Data to be presented in matrix hh 
demonstrates that there ^is^ indeed, a positive correlation of 
f .52 between the rankings of the states by total' enrollment 
in public adult education (cc^mputed as percent of VS total) 
, and their rankings by per capita income. . 

. It IS initially surprising, too, that the second correlation of 
note betvveen the adult education enjullment-instructional 
staff ratio and the average sala'ry bf the elementary secondary 
teachers is^ positive, as one mjght suppose that states which 
can afford. to pay teacfiers higher salaries would organize 
their adult education students into smaller classes (w^ich 
migju beindica(e*d ty a lower enroUmejit instructional S:^aff 
ratio). The same explanations hypothesized for the ratio and 
incbme corxelation appjy here, again, a more sophisticated 
statistical analysis could lead to Some interesting results. 
The third correlation of •f-.lS for the elementary-setondary 
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pupil teachef ratio and iht enrollment-mstru^Uosal sidfL 
ratio ii the least iiiimediatel> surprising of the three. One 
would expect that states with small elemental) Und secoru. 
dar> teacher student ratios would have small adult education 
staff -enrpllmefit ratios. Nevertheless,, one series that the 
Situation is more comphcated and hopes that «ther'anal>s& 
win do fuhher research into the areato tr> ja discover the. 
exact nature of th^ relationship. ^' T 

Data on th^ percentage change m a state's adult education , 
enrollment between 1968-69 and 1969-^0 is ranked and 
presented in tables 34 beside rankedrdata on the states' total 



residential populations, per capita income and expenditure 
per 'ejementary-secondar) pupil. Matrix hh contains the 
rank-difference correlations for the tame data.* ^, 
The exceptionally low conelttions in matrix I3i indicate 
a sta^te*s ^population, wealth and size of educational 
expenditures have ver> little to do with changes that 
state's adult Education enrollment. However, this ob- 
servation must be quickly qualified with recognition of 
the fact that these data only cover'^J^anges for^a period of 
one year-a_A^ry short time in the context of national 
^trends. T^— ^ ^ 



Matrix hh* » 
Rank-djfference Correlations for Table 34 



\ 



Per capita 4ncome^ amount 
Expr^dtture per clcmcniary- 

secondary ptipll, amount 
Adult education enrotlment 

(percent of U^. total) ^ 
^Percent change in adult education . 

enrollment: 196S-69 to 1969-70 



Total Slate 
residential 
population 
(percent of 
-^O.S, total) 

+.18 • 

+.02 



Pe^ capita 
income/ 
amou/« 



Expenditure 4 
per eJe^erttary- 
^secondary pupil 
amoUnt 



Aduli education — ^- 
enrollment 
(percent of 
VJS. total) 



Ta^e 



+.87 



-.02 



) • 

;nt ofpS. 



+.32 



-.15 



+.15 



-.01 



-.12 



4.-Adult education enrollment, is percent ofpS. total and percent change from 1968^9Cto 1969-70, compared 
xpencliferetwr eleraenury -secondary pupil, per capita incomi, and total State peculation, in r^ings, State. 

•vilniteiLSlateSj 1968:69/ ' ' 



St^te 

" - i \ 


Jotaijtate , 
residential population' ' 


Per capita 
incom>* 


ExplndttttrtMper 
^elemenla/y-'- - 
secondary 
pupil* 


1 ■- — — ■ ' ' 

Adult education 
enrollmcDj^ i ^ 

. ^« 


Number 
in 
thou- 
sands 


Percent 
total 




Amdu^^ 




i 

"Amount 




Percent 
of 

lota! 


Rank 


Percent 
cKan^ 
1968^9 
to 1969*70 


Rank 


1 


'2 


3 


- 4 


5 


• — ^ — 

6/- 


7 


• 8 " 


,9 


10 


11 


12 * 



50 SUtes and D.C 




199^6^ 


.100.03* 




3,485 




696 




100.10 
i 




10.8 




^Statc ayerag^ 




3,918.5 






3,223.0 




66:^9 


V 






• 11.1 ^ 




Alat>ama 




3,522 




21 / 


* 2.365' 


49* ^ 


432r 


51 * 


1.91 


16 


5.2 


' -a* 


Alaska * ^ 




276 , 


o.r4 


51" 


4,053 


4 " 


987 * 


2* 


0.12 


46 


'34.5 


5 


Arizona 




1,667 


^ ^ 0.83 


34 ^ 


3,026 . 


.32 * 


648 


. 2SVi 


0.42 


33 


' 3.4 


38 


Arkansas « 




1,983 


0.99' 


32 


2,315 


50 . 


486 


48 


0.10 


47 


. 10J 


21 


California 


( 




9.60 


1 


4,010 


5 


665 


22^ 


12.90 


' 1, 


12.0 


19 


Colorado ^ 






k4.03 


30 


3,316 


22 


eei 


24 


0.99, 


• 

' 25 ' 


0.2 


43 


Connecticut / 








24 


4,303 


2 


326 


6 ' 


1.19 


21 


6.0 1 


30 


Uela^vare 




533 


0.27 


47- 


3,842 


.,„; 


745 


14« 


,0.33 


38 


-12.2 f 


50 


Otstnct of ColumWaVy* 


• m 


0.40 


40 


. 4,394/ 




920 


.3 


' 0.28 




-3.1 * 


'47 


Florida ^ 




' 6,210 


3.11 


9 


3,192 


28 •* 


647 ^ 


27^2- 


6.94 


4 


7.9 


26 


See footnotes at end 
• 


of table. 


i 








' . *- 






* 
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Table 34.-Adu!t education enrolTment, as percent of ^-S. total and percent change from 1968-69 to 1969 70, compared 
wrth expenditure per elementary -secondary pupil, per jcapita income/and total State population, m r^nkmgs, by State 
' . ; , United States, 1968-69-Continued . ^ ' r ^ 



t 


, Total state ^ 
residential population' 


Per capita 
\ ipcome* 


Expenditure per 

elementary- 
- secondary 
pupil^ 


V — 


, Adult education 
** enrollment* 




Stale 

c 


Number* 
in' 
thou> 
sands 


Percent 
of 
U.S. 
total 


' Rank 


Amount 


) 

Rank' 


Amount 


Rank 


Percent 
of 

' U.S. 
total 


Rank 


\ Percent 
Vctwnge, 
1:^8-69 

to 1969-70 


Rank 


1 


2 


3 


4 


- 5' 


6 


* 7 


8 


• 9 


10 


11 


12 



' Georgia 
Hawaii 

•Idaho ; 
Illinois 9 
Indiana 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky ^ 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 
' Massachusetts 
^^i/iigan 

l^^nesou 
*Mis5^sippi, 

Missouri ^ 
Montana - 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New jcfsey 
New Mexico " 
New York 
North CaroJina 
North Dakota 

Ohio • 
Oklahoma* 
Oregon ^ 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carol^a 
South Dakota 
Tennessee ^ 
Texas 

• Utah- 
Vermont* 
Virginia , 

TVashington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin, ' 
Wyoming 



4^,579 
- 775 
709 
10,958 

5,065 

2,775 
2,291 
3,224 
3,710 
978 

3,716 
5,438 
*'8,673 
3,663 
2,349 

. 4,610 
. 696 
'1,453 
.449 
"703 

' 7J070 
994' 
V 18,186 
5,131 
624 

1 0,61 0 
2,542 . 
2,004 
li;750 
^ 908 

2,669 
665 

3,952 
11,013 
^ 1,031 • 

) 429 
' 4,604 
* 3,296 
1,819 
r ^4,211 
322 



2.29 
0.39 
0.36 
5.48 
2.54 

1.39 
1.15 
1.61 
1.86 
0.49 , 

1.86 
2.72 
4.34 
1.83 
1.18 

2.31 
0.35 
0.73 
0.23 
0.35 

3.54 
0.5a 
9.10 
2.57 

0,3;^- 

5.31 
1.27 

too 

5.88 
0.45 

1.34^ 
0.33 

\si , 

^5.51 
0.52 

» 

0.22 
2.30 
1.65 
0.91- • 

2.1 r 

0.16^ 



15 

41 
. 42 
5 

12 
J 

25 

29 

23 

18^2 

38 

18/2 

10 
7 
20 
28 

13 
43'A 
35 
48 

43'/2 

8 
37 
2 

11 
46 

6 

27 
31 
3 
39 

26 

45*' 
17 
4 
36 

49 

14 ' 

22 

33 

16 

50 



2,^91 






3.565 


i 


i ilt 


2,660 






3,989 


6 


^•^55 


3,415 




J-35 


3,2BS. ~ 


23 


223 


3,283 


24 


647 


2,630 


45 


538 


2.644 


44 


632 


2,8?0 


36 , 


567 


*3,780 


11 


775 


3,888 


9 . 


748 


3,715 




665 


3,346 


20 


' 767 


2,074 


51 


^ 462 


3,264 




645 


-2,906 


34 




3,200 


27 


510 


3,971 


7 


648 


3,272 


26 


624 


1 




iy 


852 


2,666 


40 


676 


4,141 


3 


1,140 


2,658 • 


42 


505 


?,657 / 


43 


585 


3,480 


16 


634* 


2,833 


35 


516 


3,325 


21 


793 


3,394 ' 


18 


743, 


3,61 1 - 


' 14 


&40* 


2,391 


48 


478 


2,820 


37 


^589 


2,584' 


Ae- 


^ 498" 


*3,019 " 


33 


52^6 


2,793 


38 


527 


3,053 


31 


677 


3,074 


30 




3,674' ' 


- 13 


673 


2,433 . 


47 


4 521 


3,374 * 


' 19 


787'' 


3,100 


29. 


715' 



40 
16 

3B : 

12 
30 

if 

27V2 

39 

32 

37 

•J 

22Vi 
10 ' 
50- 

29- 

11 

45 

25^ 

33 

4 
20 
1 

46 
36 

31 
44 
7 

f5 
5 

49 
35 
47 
42 
41 ' 

19 

If 

43 
8 
18 



^r.83 
. 0.35- 
0.03 
3.64 
1.15 

'2.37 
0,54 
0.39 
0,97 
0.27 

1,97 
1.11 
1.62 
£25 
0.78 

1.12 
0.28 
1.34 

0.30 



•18 

^1 

5014 

9 - 
22 

13 
31 

26 
43 

15 
24 
19 
11 

285^ 
23 
20 

39 V'K ' 



16.7 
29,7 
19.6 

-8^ 

40.'9 
12,1 
15.4 
5.3 
23.1 

9,4 
4.1 
33.7 

9.8 

22.1 
-?.0 
' 7.4 
2i4 
-9.8 



45 
14 
7 
13 
48 

3 

18 
16 
33/2 
9 

24/2 
37 
6 
42 
22 

^10" 
46 
28 
40 
49 



'5.49 


5 


51.0 


1 


0.13 


45 


39.9 


4 


12,22 


2 


5.7 


31/2 


2.13 ' 


14 


16.4 


15 


^:09 


^48 


^ * 6J 


29 


3.86 


7 


7,8 


- 27 


0.39 


34/2 


10.8 


20 


1.90 


.47;^^" 


9.4 


24»/2* 


3.30 


' 10 ' 


5.1 


'36 " 


0.36 ^ 




20.4 


12 


0.47 


32 


41.4 


^1 


0.29 


40 


27.4 


--8 


0.78 


• 28J4 


•-5.7 


31 K2 


4.12 w 


6 


2.9 


* 39 


0.75 


30 


14.4 


, 17 


0.08 " 


49* 


21.1 . 


n 


2.60 


12 ♦ 


1.3 


41 


3.77 


8 


-13.9 


51 


0.89 


27^ i 


^-1.4 


44 


7.82* 




* 9.7 


23 


0.03 


W 


5,3 • 





Ciirrertt POpulaiiOT'Ri^orts, Scries P-25, No.,437, january .1 6, 1 970. Sec reference 34, 
Survey of Current Busfhess^ August 1 97 0. See re fe re n ce 3 7 
B^rr'and Foster, 1 969, pagie 27. Sec. fefertnce 3. • 
See tables 26 and ^0^ \' '\ 

Co^unvi total of 199,844 differing slightly from total ptovtdeu here by^Cen^u^ publication.* 
is of minor significance. ^ *^ 



*4 



iU4 m f&otntite (* ) <^ piob^ibiy due lu rounding aod^ 
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Table 35 presents the same ranked ilatl^^n the percentage^ 
Jidnge in ^dvh state aduh education enroUment between, 

1968- 69 dnd'I969-70 and the ranked data on each state's pej 
capita mcume di> wa:> presented in table. 34 but with sume ^ 
further additions. Tlie percentage change in ratio of en- 
rollment to instructional staff is also calculated andlranked as^ 
lb the percent vliJftige m pen capita income from 1968'69 to* 

1969- 70. RankHjifference correlations were then cpmputed 



s 



for\hlse two sets of percentage changes and are pre- 
sented in matrix ii below. (JIhanges in per capita income 
seem to hav^ ver> little to do with a state's changes in 
adult education enrollment (changes, in fiscal 'policy seem 
unlikely to impact in one year) bi^J those seriously, in- 
terested in the question may wish to calculate the net 
differences between per capita income in 1969 gnd in 
earlier years and do further statistic$J analysis. 



Table 35.-Changes in adult education enrollment and ratio of enrollment to instructional staff compared with 
change in per capita income, in rankings, by State: United States 1968-69 and 1969-70 



State 



Per capita income*^ 



^^'^^,.-*7^d'u^t education' 



/ ^ 4 

'Enrollment 



Rati^of 
enrolinient to 
instructional staff 





Amount 


1969 
Amount 


Amount 
change 


Percent 
change 


Rank 


Percent 
change 
,1968-69 
'to 1969-70 


Rank 


Percent 
cfiange 

" 196a;^ 

to 1969^0 


Rank 


3 


2 " 




■ — r — ■ — 

4 


5 


6 


7 


8 • 


9 » 


1Q 


50 States and D.C. 


3,425 / 


3,687 


262 


7,65 - 




10.8# 




^ 1.4 




State Average 


3,223.04 


3,483.00 


260 


8.J1 




11.1 




1.8, 




' Alabama 


2,365 


2,582 


217 


9.18 


, 10 


' 5,2 


* 35 


-2.2 


37 


* Alaska ' ^ * 


4,0S3 


4,460 * 


407 


10.04 


•8 


' 34.5 


5 


-22.5 


51 


Arifot^i 


*3,026 


, 3,372 


346 


11.43 


4 


3.4 ' 


^ .38 


-22.2 


50 


Arkansas * , ^ 


2,315 


2,488 


173 


7.47 


30/2 


10.3 


21 


2.a. 


20 


California 


4,010 


4,290 


280 


6,98 


39 


12.0 . 


V9 


1.9 


21 ? 


. Colorado 


3,616 


3,604 


288 


< 

8.69 


12 


0.2 


43 




41 


Connecticut 


4,303 


^,595 


292 


6*79 


<^45 


6.0 


30 


2.5 




Delaware ^ 


3,842 


4,107 


265 


. 6.90 ^ 


41, 


-12,2 


50 


-12.6* 


45--" 


Dist. of Columbia 


4,394 


4,722 


328 


7.47 




-3,1 


47 


-1.7 ' 


35 ^ 


Florid^ 


3,192 


3,525 . 


333 


>0.43 


6 


7.9 


26 


1.3 


l4 


Georgia 


2,791 


3,071 


280 


10.03 


9 f 


»-1.5 


45 


10.4 




Hawaii ^ 


' 3,565 ' 


3,928 


r 363 


10.18 


7 


16.7 


14 


3.3 


' 14/2 


Idaho 


^ 2)660 


2,953 


293 ' 


11.02 


• 

5 


29.7 


7 


16.7 


' 7 


tlfinois 


3,989 


» 4,285 


296 


7.42 


33 * 


19.6 


13 


0,4 


- 26/2 


Indiana ^ ^ 


3,415 ^ 


3,687 


"272 


7.97 


19 


-8.6 - 


48 


:-iij 


44 


Iowa ^ ^ 


3,288 


3^49 


261 


7,94 


21 ^ 


40.9 


3 


" 41.6 , 


1 


Kansas 


3,2'83 


3,488 ' 


205 


6.24 


^.4»7 g 


12.1 " 


18 


22.8 


4, 


Kentucky 


2,630 


2,847' 


217 ; 


' 8.25 


17 . 


15.4 


16 


M.2 


. 40 


Louisiana 


2,644 


*2,781 


13*7 


5.18 


50 . 


5,3 




-"7.3 


43' 


» M^ine 


2,830 


3,054 ' 


224 


7.92 


'22 * 


23.1 


9 


10:2 ' 


10, 


Maryland 


3,78V 


4;073 ' 


293 


7.75 


• 24 


9.4 


24H 


2.6 • 


16^* 


Masachusetts 


3,988 


4,156 


268 . 


' 6.89 


42 


4.1 


37 - 


--3,7 ^ 


38 


iMichtgan 


3,715 


3,994 


279 


7.51^ 


29 


. 33,7 




- -2.1 , 


36 


Mrnnesota 


3,346. " 


3,^35 


289 


8.64* 


16 


0.5 




15 


22 


Mississippi 


2,074 


2,218 


144 ' 


6.94' 


40 ' 


9,8 


22 


11.8- V 


8 


* ' » 










* 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3S.-Changej» in adult education enrollment and ratio of enrolment to instructional staff compared ^ith 
change in perxapita income, Xn rankings, by State: United Sutes 1968-69 and 1 969*70-ConUnued 



' " " i 


* 


^. Per capita income* 


X 

* 

v — 

t 




Adult education' 


. Enrollment 


Ratio of 
enrollment to 
instructional staff^ 


, ''Amount 


1969 
Amount 


Amount 
chan^ 


* 

r Ci wcni 

change 


Ra^k 
* 


Percent 
change - 
, 1968-69 

to IS707*/U 


rsanK 


Percent 
change 
1968-69 

lO l?0"'/U 


rvotllv 


1 

c 




3 




c 

D 


' o 


7 


8 


V 9 


10 ^ 


Missouri 


3,2b4 


3,458 


194 * 






22.1 


10 


-1.5 


' 34 


Montana 


2,906 


3,130 


. 224 




25 


•-2.0 


46 


0.0 ' 


2854, 


Nebf^ka 


3,200 


3,609 


.409" 


T2.78<? 




7.4 


1% 




TQ 


Nevada 


' / 1 


4.458 


487 ' 


1 0 Ofi 




. 2.4 


40 


8.8 


11 ' 


New Hampshire 




- 3,47 1» 


\99 


A. cm 


^ 4o - 


'9.8 




^ ]6.9 ' 


6 


New Jersey 




4^41 


_ _ ^13- 


- - - - 

' ^ 6.88 




51.0 


1 


39.6 


r 

2 


New Mexico ^ ^ 


^ 2,666 


2,897 


231 


8.67 


1354 


39.9 


4 




1454 


^New York 


4,1^1 


A A A 

4,442 


301 


. 1.2\ 


37 


5.7 


'3154 




42 


North Carolina 




2,888 


230 


8.65 


1 c 
i J 


16.4 


15- 


-16.9 


48 


North Dakola 


2,o57 


3,012 


355 

i 


' 13.36 


1 
1 


6.7 


29 


' -21.7 


49 


Ohio 


3,460 


3,738 


258 


7.41* 




7.8. r 27 


0.8 


25 


Oklahoma 


2,833 


3,047 


214 


7.55 


, ^ 28 


10.8 ' 


20 


-0.5 


32 


Oregon 


* 3,325 


3,573 


248 . 7.46*" 


. 32 


9.4 


2454' 


-0.3 


30'/? 


Pennsylvania 




3,659 


265 ^ 7.81 




5..1 


36 


-0.3 


3054 


Rhode'-'lsland 


3,61 1 


3,858 


247 


6.84 


44 


20.4 


.12 


7.3 

*/ 


12 


- 

South Carolina 


2,391 


2,607 


216 • 


9.03 , 


5 1 
1 1 


'41.4 


(2 


--14.8 


I 47 


South Dakota 




' 3,027 


207. 


?.34 ^ 


3d » 


27,4 


8 


' 5:/'27.4 


3 


1 Vi li 1 V^JVV 


2,584 


2,808 


^ 224 


8.67 


13/2 


5,7 


31'// 


0.4 , 


2654* 






3,25? 


240 


7.95 


Oft 


2.9 


39 


2.5 


17% 




_2,793 _ 




204 


7.30 


36' 


14.4 


17 


-4.0' 


39 


Vermont— ^ — 


7 3,053 




194 


6.35 


46 


21.1 


11 


21.5' 


5 


V Virginia 

JNs^ashmg^on — - - * 


3,074 . 


3t?07 - 


233 


7.58 


. 27 


1.3 


4V 


-6.6 


33 


. ^,674 . 


3^482_ 


174' *^ 4.74 


51 


* --13.9 




-13.0 


46 


West Virginia 


2,433 " 


2,603 


'170' 


* 6.99 


38, 


-1.4 ^ 


44 


1.5 


23 


WisCoftSin ^ 7 


3,374^-' 


3,632 


— ^258 


7.65 


26 


9.7 


23 


0.0 


2854 


Wyoming " 


_^3,100^- 


- 3,353 


V J- 


. 8*16 


18 


5.3 


3354 


5J 


^ 13 




* . ,1 



















Survey of Current Business, August 1970. See reference 37. 
Sec tables 9 and 22. < 

Matrix ii 

RanMifference Correlations for Table 35 



Percent change Percent change 

inV^r capita in adult education 

income: enroflment: 

1 968-59 t<? 1 969-70 1 968-69 to 1 969-70 



^*ercent change in aduit ^ 
\\ education enrollment: ^ 
' ' 196^-69 to 1969-70 * 
*crcent change in ratio of 
adult education enrollment 
to sttff: 1968^9 to 1969- 
70 



+.02 



-.14 



+.27 



Analysis of Adult Education Statistics *' 

by Size of State ^ 

Table 36 uses a. new approach. Staftes are placed in 
one of three groups, according to population size. The 
three categories are largest, medium and smallest. Within 
each group, the states are listed in order of their size of 
resident population, be^nnfng with the most popuk)us 
(1968 data). The purpc^e of this design'^ was, to examine 
the ' relationship betweqn the, characteristics of adult 
' educatipn^and tJre size of the states. The table includes 
data* onMhe 5^tes according to the^rcent of their adult 



\ 



eduvatlun enrollments tu\the itate*& total population. ^The 
state Aith the largest percent is Wisconsin, listed as number 1 
•in Chart 2. 

Tills vhart - illustrates, b> wa> of a code, which of the 
states belong to whicjj of the tfiree_ categories of size, large, 
medium or smalt, while also showing, ty^ntimber.^achitate's 

'Table 36.~Setetfed adult educatiorf'^tatistics, by States grouped according to largest, medium, and< 
• / .'^smallest population sizes: United States 1968-69 



rankmg of adult education tp state population. A significant 
• pattern emerges in table 36. with the smaller states having a 
smaller proportion *of their population enrolled in adult 
education. For this 17 smallej states iht average was 3.12,^for 
^the 17 medium states, 3-86, and for the 17 largest states, 
4.36. . . - i' 





Adult education 


/ 


Progi'ams reported 


Agencie^ . 


Enrollment < 


Statt^y size of , . ^ 
' • -population 


Selected' 
r ederal pro- 
grams reported 


State' 
programs 
identifiable 


LocaP 
programs 
identifiable 


Cooperative* 

programs 
identifiable 


Administering 
agenfcies* 
reporting 


Enrollmenlf 
as percent of 
State population 


Ratio' of 
enrollment to in> 
structional staff 




Number 


Number 


Number 


Percent 
of total* 


* Number 


Percent 


Ratio \ 


f 


^ 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 

6 . 


. 7 


• 8 


All States, avera|es 


8.1 


3.2 


4.5 


• 26.0' 


1.3 


3.78 


31.6 


^Largest States, average 


7.0 


3.1 


7,3 


20.4 


1.5 


4,36 


37.0 * 



Californii^ 


. 5 


16^ 




5.4 


2 


^ 5.61 


64.9 ' 


?sew York 


7 


6 


- 37 


# 17.3 


3'- 


5,57 * / 


31.0 J 


Pennsylvania**" ^ ' 


7' 


9 


21 






2.34. ^ 


^ 37.4 


^f^xas 


f3 




24 


, 37:8 


1 ^ 


3.t3 


40.6 


iHiAjts 


^6 


4 


. _* 


- :^o.o 




2.78 


2V0 . 


4 Ohio ^ 


4 


1 


- -* 


20.0 


1 w 1 


3.04 


m t 


Michigan 


5 










1.56 ' 


^ 47.3 , 


New letsey v « 


' 4 


. .* 


_ .* 






6.48 


22.0 . 


. Florida ^ * 


14 


2 


1* 


25.0 




9,33 


45.0 


Massachusetts! 


5 


10 




0 




1.70 


24.4 ' 


North Caroling 


5 






16.7 




3A6 


33.8 


Indiana , 


-8 






25.0 




1.89 


26.2 ! 


Missouri 


9 




18 


18.5 




2.04 


20.2 


Virginia 


4 


2 


7 


7,7 




4.72 


36.0 


Georgia \ 


6 






12.5 




3.33 


37.6 


Wfsconsin 


J3 


1 - . 




75.0 




15.51 


71.9 , 


Tennessee 


4 ' 


. -* 


. .* 


• 25.0 




1.65 


2f 9 


Z • 

Middle size States, averag^ 


. - 9.4 


= 2.8 


1.8 


'26.8 


' ft 1.2 


3.86 


32.5 


















Maryland^, 


12 


. .* 


** To* 


,^ 6.3^ 




4.43 


35.2 ^ 


Louisiana 


8 


1 






1 - • 


2.18 


38.6 , 


Minnesota 


9 






J ^55.6 


'->-i 


7.41 


* 45.8 " 


Alabama 


10 


. .* 




/ 70.0 




•4.53 


44:9 *^ 


Washington * 
KentuckV * , " ' * 


19 
5 






* 53.3 

- 0 


V 1 . 


9.56 

I.or 




Connecticut 


5 


A'. . 


- - rr^ 


'16J 




6.34 


28.2 


.^Jowa 


9 


• 18 


4 


3j 




-7.11 ^ - 


38.0 ' 


South Carjoluia 


4 


,1 


. 






- 1.46^ 


28.4 / 


Oklahoma 


6 






* 16.7 




1.2SU 


19.4 i 


Mississippi 


4 






0 




'2.77 * 


34,9 : 


Kans§$ 


^\ 






19,2 




1.9^ 


40,4 • 


Color^o -^^ * " % 


21 


** * 


1 


31.8 




4'.pi 


. J 35,0 


Oregon 


13 


. ,* 


- .* 


30.8 




7.90' 




Sec footnotes at end of table- 
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Table 36.-Sefected adult education statistics, by States grouped according to largest, medium, and 
smallest population sizesi United States 1968-69-Continued - 



^taic by size 0/ 
DoouUtion 1 

« 








Adult j^catfon 


* 








Programs reported 




Agencfes • 


^^X^nroHment 


1 Selecipd' 

Federal oro* 

granv reported 


Stale' 
programs 
identifiable 


Local' 
programs 
identifiable 


Cooperative* 
programs 
identifiable 


Administering 
agencils* 
reporting 


Enrollment* 
as percent of 
^tate popirlation 


R«ti^' of 
enrollment to in- 
structional staff 




tXUiTI l/Vl 


Number 


Number 


Percent^ 




Number 


Pp rrpnt 

r c 1 vci li , 


Ratio 








of total* 












1 


t 

2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


^7 7 




w 


Arkansas 


. 5 






20.0 






^ 0,44 


14.8 ^ 




^ West Vlrginta 


13 ' 






15.4 






* 4.09 • 


20,4 




Arizona 


si 9. 




8 


39.1 






2.13 


24.3 




Smallest States, average 

- 


8.0 


3.8 


^ 4.5 


30.7 




1.1 


r ' 3.12 


25.4 




Nebraska 


16 


5 


- 

8 


24.1 






^ 7.71 


28.5 




Uuh 


8 




1 


54.6 






6.04 


25.0 




New Mexico 


9 


16 


'5 


32.3 






1.05- 


18.4^ 




Maine 


4 


- .* 




25.0 






2.31 


17.7 




Rhode Island 


6 


5 _ 


. -* 


37,5 






3.32 


34.:?,. 




District of Columbia 


. 6 


- .* 


/ 


' 0 






2.87 






Hawaii / 


11 


4 " 




5.6 






- 3.74 


30.6" 




Idaho 1 


3 






_ 0 






♦ 0.40 


4,2 




New Hampshire 


9 


1-6 


23 


6.3 






3.52 


27.3 




Montana ' ' 


,9 




7 


56.3 


/ 




3.35 


21.0 




South Dakou 


10 * r 




. 


70.0 




3.60 


28.1 




North Dakota 


4 












g.2i 


34.6 




Delaware 


9 


3* 


12 


20.8 






5.24 


32.5 




Nevada 


7 




1 


71.4 


S 




2.75 * 


22.8 




Vermont 


7 






58.6 






1.46 


17,7 




Wyoming ' 


4 






50.0 






0.74 


13.8 




Al-aska 


14 


17». 


20 


39.2 






3.71 


* 20.9^ 





* Current Populailoii Reports, Series P-25, No. 437, January 1 6, t9?0, p. 7. See reference 34. ' ' 

'SeeUbleS. ' ^ ' . ' ^'^ , • 

► 'See table 4._ ' " , ' * , 

*SeeiabIe6? ^ ~ " ' - / 

*Sec table 2. Admir>ister)ng agencies reportmg number from 1 to 3, maximum number mciudes Department of education (SEA), Community 

' colleges (CC), and Other, 

*Seeuble31. 

^Seeuble22. * , ^ 

•percents arc based on total number of programs per State, ij^clpding both selected Federi^ and other Federal programs. 

♦State* provided grouped reporting for unidentifiable programs, or\\y identifiable programs wer^used if) tabulajion. * . , 



Table 36 -also presents data on the number of feieraOy-, 
5Ute and louUy'^poijs^d programs reported, on the 
pertent of cooperatively offered programs, on the number of 
administrative ajg^ncies reporting and on -the enrollment 
instructional staff ratw). From these data so me i nteresting 
gerteralizations can be made. _ 

Looking at the averages computed for the largest, medium 
and Smallest groups, we see that, on the average tfie larger 
states have a greatjer vanety of agencies admmistenng their 
public ^dult ejiuc^tiuri j)ro*grams, a larger proportion of then 
state s total population enrolled in adult education and larger 



aduk education ^nr^ment-mstruvtijpnal staff ratios than the 
smaller states. It should be noted, however, that these trends 
are more Apparent if one looks at the three averages for the 
three groupings ef states than if one visuall> inspects the 
individual state*s rankings according to population. 

This san|e approach,, of analyzing togethof data from 
states with roughly similar pupulatiuns,has also been used un 
information*rgalil^red for this survey on cooperatively -offered 
programs. Cpo{>erative!> offered programs are those programs 
operated by; a public school where an gutside organization or 
ades one or more of the following, students, 



er|c 





^1 



Chart 2.-Rank<)rder of States for Adult Education Enrollments as Percent of a State's Population, 1 968^9 
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17 Statof with medium populadons 
17 3tat»$ with tmallest populatlo^f 
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feafchers, curriculum, facilities, equipment, funds, oj ad- 
ministiation. Table 36 shows that, for' the Schopl^ear of 
1968-69, eich of the largest states ofTer&d aii average of 20.4 
percent of its identifjabie progranns cooperatively, for 
medium states, the average was 26.8 percent, for the'smallest 
states, 30.7 percent. On the aA^erage^ then, we find that the 
largest states offered 33 percent fewer programs coopera- 
tively than did the smallest states. Taken together, the fifty 
states and the District of Columbia offered an average of 
roughly one-fourth (26.0 percent) of their identifiable 
programs cooperatively. - / . 

All of these figures were calculated by taking the percent 
of cooperatively-offered programs in each state, adding these 
percer^ts togethe'r for each, population grouping of states and 

^ determining the averages. These same data, or, in the case 
below, siniiiar data, can be analyzed. from aiiother perspec- 
tive by working with the actual numbeis rather than with 
state percentages. Using this approach, .we add together the 
total number of programs offered by the states in one.of the 
groups, and the number of those programs which were 
cooperativel> -offered. This number is then recalculated as a 
percentage of the total numbe^. 

a This approach has been used with the data on programs 
offered m 1969-70 included in the analysis, the number of 
progran)S CQoperatively-pffered was tal^n as a percent of the 
total number of identifiable prog^ms offered by !he states 
within each of the three groups, /(For a definition of 
"identifiable,'' see p. 32.) The text^^ table P presents the 
results. Readers who wish to compare percentages m this 
table mih those m the previous table should know that tfie. 
number of identifiable programs and o^f cooperatively -offered , 
grogram^^changed from one year to the next. Specifically, 
New Mexico d^'opped. one Identifiable program while, in 
other states, 12 new^prqgrams w^re addfed, six of which were 
copperatively-offefed, one each irj the states of Alaska, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Nebraska and South Carolina 
(this information wat derived from data summarized in tables 
4,6and7.) ^ , > 

Table P. Cooperatively-offered public adult education 
programs and populations of states: 
1968-69 and 1969^0 



identifiable 


CoDperatiyely- 


^ercefitage^ 

1 

, 1 


pi;pgfams 


offered! 


^51 


226 " 


i asA j 


307 


72 


-! . 

2f.S 


256 


" 71 . ' 


^7.7; 


' 288 


• 83 


28.8 ; ^ 



Total 

Largest states 
Medium state; 
Smallesptates 



Again, \ye have three averages and find in them the 
same pattern. The largest states offered fewer . programs 
cooperatively than di4 the smallest states. This lime, how- 
ever) the smalle$t states lead by only 5 percent! 



The, data in table 6, which show that federally -sponsored 
programs are more likely to be cooperatively -offered than are^ 
s-tate- or locally -sponsored programs, is interesting to coa-" 
sider again in the cpntexl^ of. this finding. For example, 
Montana, one of the states with a small popxilatlon, reported 
'for. 1968-69 that nine of its sixteen id^atifiable programs 
were cooperatively -offered and eight X>f the nine .were 
federally -"sponsored. In the state with the largest population, 
California, only two of the *state'5 37 identifiable programs . 
were cooperatively -offered. Botlnof these prffgr^s^ weje 
federally-sponsored. , * ' ' . 

Public Adult Education and the^Size • ^ 
of School Districts ^ 



Working with data from 



years 



1948 tu 1989.^ 



ERLC 



V 



\ 



, Kempfer, Olds and Woodward (references 19, 28 and 49 j 
found that there were proportionafely larger adult education ^ 
enrollments or* more likel> to be adult education programs in 
large school distncts than^m small ones. Evidently, where 
greater resources were present and subject to centralized 
control, there wa^ an increasing number ^f adiilts partiti- . 
pating in pubbc education. Data in table 37 suppcyts thesje 
trends. . , . . 

Table 37 pi^^smts data gn ,the size of the average school 
dlstnct in each state in 1968-69. This figure was arrived at b> 
adding together the state's elementary and secondary enroll 
ments and dividing that number by the number of school 
districts in Che state (these two figures are als© presented In 
the table). Some statistical mceties *e possibly overlooked in 
this process, but they should brily have tended to reduce the 
size of any relationship found. As m table 36, the states are 
grouped -in table 37. by size of population within each* 
category. Th,e table alsQ presents state dat^i on the state's , 
enrollment m adult education, on the percentage _ change in 
that enrollment between 1968-69 ^nd 1969-70, on adult 
education as a' percentage of the statVs populatiori and on 
the raUo of enrollment to instructional-staff in that state, ** 
What we find in table 37. lookj* contrary to. expecta- 
tions: the largest states have, oa. the average, 4^897 stu- 
dents in thein districts, whili ii\k smallest states have- 

20,796. ^ ' ' ' ' I ' 

This apparent^ surprise .cart explained ?y t|ie.^Tapt 
.that presenti'ng the data by averafge district within a state ^ 
distorts the- picture because tl^ere are two ver)^ -large 
school. districts-Hawaii and thk District ^of GSluhtbia- 
which are counted as the **ave]^age district*' in the 
of smallest states. The distortion is cornpensated forlw| 
the size ''6t the' average school r district within each cUf the' 
three groups of states is. computed By adding all the 
enrollments within a group ^together .and dividing > that 
figure by the total numBer ibf districts. Figuring in« thl^ 
^way we find the trend for elementary-sf condary ^ students 

122 , I ' ' ' 
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Table 37.~SeIected adult education statistics compared with size of school districts, by States groqped^ 
according to largest, medium, and smallest population sizes: United States 1968-69 



\ 




School districts 


'"Adult education"^ 


'. 

• i • 

i 


State by size of 
population 1968^ 


4|k School - 
districts^ 

^ 1 \\ 


Elementary 
secondary 
enroll- 


" Size S 

school 
\ districts 


Enrollment* 


Percent change 
in enrollment* 
from 1968-69 
to 1969-70: 


Enrollment 
as percent 
of State 
population* . 


Ratio' of 
enrollment 
to instruc- 
tional staff 






, Number 


Number 


Average 


Rank 


NumJ)er 


Rank, 


Percent 


Rank 


PerCi^nt 


Rank- 


' Ratio 


Rank 




. f 


2' 


3 


4 


5 


6 


•7 


8 


9 


10 


in . 




^13 




50 States and O.C. 


19,339 


44^61,^22 


•2,324.9 




8;346,828 




10.8 




4.18 










1 7 Largest States' 
lf,}V1lddle Size State^ 
17 Smallest States* \ 


• 9,404- 
-4,928 
5,00) 


31,130,578. ' 3,310.4 
10,888,369 2,209.5 
2,942,715 * 587,7 




6,053,569 
1,862,173 
431,086 




12.1 
6.7 
10,0 


' V 


4.29 
4.03 
3.49 




37.7 
35.7 

25.8 --^ 

;/ 




All State5,*average' J . 


379.2 


881,601.2 10,554.1 




163,663.3 




11.1 




' 3.78 




31.6 






Largest States, average* 


553.2 


1,831,210.5 


' 4;897.3 




356,092.3 


11.5 . 




4.36 




37.0 ' 





California vJ.'SS 


1,095 


4,581^600 


4,184.1 


18 


1,076,678 


1 - 


12.0' 


19 


5.61 


10,. 


64.9, 


2 


New York 


7*^0 


3,411,000 


4,488.2 


16 


l,011,971t 


2 


5.7 




5.57 


Ml 


.-31.0 


24 


' . Pennsylvania 


"^10 


-2,309,700 


3,786.4 


20 


275,006 


10 


5.1 


36 


2.34 


33 


'37.4 


15 


Texas 


. l,2li. 


'^j2,704,600 


2','l91.3 


33 


344,242. 


6^ 


2.9 


37 


3.13 


27' 


40.6 


4^ 


Illinois 


' '1,273 


2,273,517. 


n, 786,0 


35 


304,173 


9 


1?.6. ^ 


13 


2.78 


3.0 


'26^.0 


34*' 


Ohio ' " ' ^ ' " 


648 


' 2,384,160 ' 


3,679.3 


21' 


32i;963 


7 


7^8 


27 


3.04 • 


28 


40.2 


11 


Michigan 


^4*4 


2,123,573 ' 


3,297.5 


25 


134,907 


19 


33^7. 


6 


1.56 


42 


.47.3 


4' 


^^New'Jetsey 


572^ 


^ 1,421,455 


2,485.1 


31 


" 457,834 ' 


5 


51.0 


1 ^ 


6.48. s 


8' 


22.0 


'40 


' Fksrida-^ 


67 


1,355,846 


2Q.236.5 


4 


• -579,-309 


4 . 


7.9 


26 


9.33 


3V^5:0 


7 


^Massachusetts' 


* 3^7 


1,112,461 


2|S74.6 


28 


92,253 


24 


4.1 


37 


U70 


40 


24;4-^. 


37 


North Carolina, 


/^^ 157 


•1,195,258 . 


7,61 3^ 


8 


* 177,^28 


14 


16.4 


15 


3.46 


52 


33.8 


22 


Indiana 


342 


1,205,252 


3,524.1 


'24 


95,572^ 


22 


-S.6 


48 


1.89 


39 


26.2 


' 32 


^Missouri 


674^ 


1,056,101 


1,566.9 


37 


93,797 


23 • 


' 22.1' 


10 


2.04 / 


37 


*20.2 


44 


Virginia 


1^4 


1,055,60Q 


7,877.7 


7 


217,36^ 


12 


1.3 


41 


4.72 


13 


. 36.0 


16 


Georgia 


, 193 


1,193,306 


-5,716.6 


15 


T52,666 


18 


-1.5 * 


45 


3.§3 


25 


37.6 


14 


/ Wisconsin r- 


464 


95^,243 


2,056.6, 


34 


^j;032 




9.7 


23 " 


15.51 ^ 


1. 


71.9 


1 


. Tennessee ' r 


150 


883,500 


5,8$0.0 


-14 


- 65,369 


28 


5.7 ' 


31 '/S 


L65 


41- 


24.9 


36 


Middle Size States, averse* 


* 289.9 


640,492.5 

'9 


6,08^.6 




109,539.6 




^.7 




3.86 " - 




32.5 





Maryland 


24 ' 


" 858,766 


^ 35,781.9* 


3 


•^164,578 


15.. 


- -9i4 


''24 


4,43 , 


15 ' 


35^" 


H7 


'Louisiana 


66 


864,765 


" 13,102.5 ' 


* 5 


80,714 


26 


, 5.3 


3354 


2.18 


35 


38.6 


12 


Minnesota 


1,0P8 


895,332 


' 8,882.2', 


6 


. 271,420 


11 


0.5 


42 


7.41', 


6 


45t8> 


6/ 


Alabama '* 


118 


831, 66t 


7,048.0 


11 


159,601 


16 


5.2 " 


35 


' 4.53 ' 


14 


44.9 




Washington ^_ 


333 . 


804,205 


2,415.0 


32 


315,031 


•<8 


-13.9 - 


51 


9.56 


2^ 






^cWfuckyf j • 


195 


' 698,790 


3,583.5 


23^ 


. '32,754 


35. 


15.4 


16 


1.02 


48'^^*^6.i 




%: Connecticut 


17^^ * 


632,208 


3,633.4 


25. 


99,026^ 


21 


. 6.0 


3a 


3.34 


24 


28.2 


29 


~ [owa 0* 


' 455 


657,791 


1,445.7 


39, 


* 197,412 


'13 


-40.9 


3 


7.11 


. 7 


38.0 


13 


South Carolina 


93 


648,694 


' 6,975.2 


12- 


^' 39,045 


32 


41.4 V5 


\ 




437j 


-28.4 


2» 


^ Oklahoma 


704 


6O4,0«17 


858.0 


.45 


32,878 


^'34 


10.8 


^ 20 , 


1.29 ^ 


45 


19.4 


-45 


Mississippi \ 


148 


581,734 


3,930.6 


19 


155,096 


'29 




^•.22 


2.77 *n 


31 


34.9 


19 < 


Kansas ^ . " 
Colorado ^ ^ 


330 


522,211 


^ 1^82.5 


36 


44,955 


3U 


12.1 


18 


1,96 


38* , 


40.4 


10 


1*1 


5;24,347 


2,897.0 


27 


82,916 


25 


0.2 




.'4.01 


17 


35.0 


18^ 


Oregon . , 


358- 


4^9,825 


1,368.2 


41 ' 


•158,281 


17 


9.4 


24^2 


7.90 


4 • 


30.5 


26 


^-Arkftnsas: ^ , 


391 


453,314 


1,159.4 


42 


8,672 


47 


10.3' ' 


21 


0.44 


50 


14.8 


49 * 


West Virginia* 




409,639 


J 7,448.0 


10 


74,367 


27- 


--1.4 


44 


* 4.09 *^^1 6 


20.4 




/a "Zona 


295 ' 

•» 


4n;070 


1,393.5 


40 


35,4-27 


35 


3.4 


-38 


^2.13 


\6 ' 


24.3 


36 


_* 






9 




% * 




« 


1 . 


• 






1 



♦ J}** See 'footnotes at ejid^^ble.' 
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Table 37.-SeIecte^ addit education statistics compared with size of school districts, by States grouped 
i^ccording to largest, medium, and smallest population sizes: United Stjites 1968-69-Continued 



School districts* 



Aduit education 



St2te by size of 
populatior^^^S' 

f 


School 
distri cts^ 


Elem^nt^ry 
secondary 
enjioll- 
ment* 


Size 
^ of 
schooJ 
districts 


Enrollment* 


Percent change 
in enrollment* 
from 1968-69 « 
to 1969-70; 


Enrollment 
as percent » 
-of State 

population* 


Ratio' of ^ 
enrollment 
to InstruC' 
' tional staff 


Number 


Nu^n^^r 


Average 


Rank 


Number 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Ratio 


^nJ< 


1 


V . 

' . 2 


3 




5 


6 


7 


' 8 


9 


10 




12 . 


X3 


^mallect States averafi'e' ^ 


294.5 


1 73,100.9 


20J96.3 


:^ 


25,358.0 




12.3 




S.12 




25.4 






r,589' • 


328,685 


206:9 


50 


112^0^9 


ip 


7.4 


28 


7.71 


5 


28.5 


27 


Utah 


' 4o 


^a01,l 16 


7,527.9 


9 


>^2^^5^ 


30 


14.4 


17 


6.04 


9 


25.0 


35 


New Mexico 


89 


272,567 


3,06X6 


- 26 


/'^l 0,440 


45 


39.9 


4 


' 1.05- - 


47 


18.4 


46 




249^ 


. 232,127 


932.2 


43 : 


• 22^634 


43 


i 23.1 


9 


2.31 


•34' 


17.7 


' 47/2 


Rhode Island * . 


4(^ 


> 173,393 


^ 4,334.? 


17 


30,109 


36 ' 


2f)A 


12 


3.32 


26 


34.2 


21^ 


District of Columbia ^ * 




, 149,020 


149,020.0 


' 2 


22,991 ^ 


42 


-3.1 


47 


2.87 


29 


54.2 


- 3 


Hawaii , 




172,230 


1^72,230.0 


1 


29,016 


37 


16.7 


14 


3.74 


18 


30.6 


25 


Idaho 


115 


178,900 


1,555.7 


• 38 


. 2,848. 


' 50 


29.7 


7 


0.40 


51 


4.2' 


'151 


New Hampshire 


160 


'145,706 


•910.7 


44 


' 24)740 


39 


-9.8 


49, 


3.52 


21 


27.3^ 


\ 31 


Montana ^ , _ _ 


730^ ' 


17^2,768 


236.7 


49 


23,330 


41 


> -2.0 


46 


3.35 


23r 


21.0' 


41 


SoutlvDakot!^ 


1,Q49* 


167,205 


159.4 


51 


23,960^ 


40 


27.4 


• 8, 


3,60 


20 


28.;1 


30 


North' Dakota ^ 


Q 416 


148,965 


358.1 


48^ 


7,566 


AS 


6.7 


29 


1.21 


. 46 


34.6 


20 


Delaware 


?48 


124,666 


2,597.2 


,29 


27,914 


3,8 


-12.2 , 


.,50 


5.24 


12 


32.5' 


23 


Nevada 


- 17 


118,236 


6,955.1 


^13 


12,348 


44 


2.4 


*'''40' 


2.75 


32 


22.8 


39 


'Vermont ^ ^ 


274 


- '99,649 


363.7 


47 


6,277 


49 


21.1 


' 11 




43/2 


17.7 


47>i' 


Wyoming 


y{ 161 


86,013 


534.2 


46 


^-^-^^,393 


51 


5.3 


-33/j 


- 0.74" 


49 


"l3.8 


50 


Alaska 


\^ 28 


7f,469 


2^552.5' 


30 


10,246 


46 


34.5 


5 


^ 3.71 ; 19- 


20.9 


42 
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'Current Populati53^4^eport^Se;ies P-2$yNo'(4?*7^anuafy 16, 1970. p. 7. See reference 34. 
' Barr and Foster, t969, p. 
^Ibid, p. 16. 
* See table 30.^ 

*Sce tables 9 and 34. / ' 

\*Seetable31 or 32, ^ . > 

^5ce table 26 or 33. ' . . f[ 

•Weighted by populous sutes; to^'buin National average figure across, 
•states are equally weighted; to obtain State average, add column up and divide by 51 . 
***States are equally weighted; to obtain group averages, add columns up anjj divide by 1 7. 



Similar to thit researchers had Observ^ed earher for adulj 
st^udents. the group of largest states have 3,310 adult 
students tn their average distnct while the group of 'the 
si^allest states have 588 students in their average distflct. » 

Earher, m matnx hh, the si^ of ^ state's population w^s 
T^und to be positively correlated with the siz^ of that hate's 
public adult education' enrollment, tlie rank-difference corre- 
l^ion was +.87> We no|v find , (see, matnxjj) that there is a 
p^Q^tive. cprrejation (+34) between the of a state's 
average school district and the size of that state's public aduh 
education enrollmept. 
^j^e.also see that there is a correlation of +.24 between the 
sizevoi-^ state *s average school distnct and its adult ed\n?ation 
enrollment, expressed as apercent of that state's population. 
Finally, there is a correlation of +.43 between the size of a 
, State's averajge school district and that state's enrollment- 



instrucjtional staff ratio. These correlations suggest that larger' 
school districts tend to enroll a greater proportion of adult 
education students and possibly, to assign a greater number 

.of studepts to the cl^room of one teacher than do the 
smaller districts. The latteF conclusion is tentative, for larger 
districts may havesimply morcdasses per teacher. 

Concern will be expressed by the statistically knowf^dgc ' 
able and othersiover the possibility' that some of the corrcla 
tions may result from factors that ma> be obscured. For 
instance, let us analyze the correlation jof +.24 between the 
avefagON^ize of a school district's elementaiy and secondary 
enrolli^ts for a state and the proportion of that statc'^ 
population in adult education. li is one of the more important 
relatlonshsips, this analysis hopefully will provide a model the 
reader can use .6n other survey fiftdings as wclL^s ans\Yer ^ 

'questions for those readers who arc more technically-oricritcd. 
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. Matrix jj ' 



Rank-difference Correlatipns^for Table 37 

Size of Percent change*in • . Adult edutation 

average Adult educatioa adult education . enrollment' 
school enrollment -.i • enrollment (percent of 



Adult education - < 

enrollment 
'Percent change in adult 
education enrollment 
1968*69 to 1969-70 

Adult education enroll* 
rnent (percent of state 
population) ^ ' 

Ratio of adult education 
enrollment to instruc- 
- tlohal staff 



district , 



+.34 



-.16 



+.24 



+.43 



^1^968-69 to T969/fo ""state population) 



v^Data in table 37, columns 4 and 10, can be interpreted to 
suggest that bqth an increase in average size of school 
districts arid m proportion of adult enrollments ^^^result 
. ;^rectl> from the size of the state and that neither of the 
former variables iiWependently influences the other., T«ch*" 
nic^ll>, then>we are confronted with a-need to show that the 
correlation of +.24 is not simply an arfifact of these other 
relationships. 

. One wa> to 4o this is to determine the rank-difference 
">urr^ft«tions between average school district size for a state 
and proportion of enrollment" for each state within the three 
groups of states cat^gprized according to population size.Irf 
other words, we are attempting to control the influence of 
the factor of state size^on the. correlation (we must note, 
thougli, differences in state populations are nut completely 
.washedj out in this process). Calculating. these rank-difference 
correlations, we find that for the largest group of 17 states 
the correlation is +.22. for the jnedjum states, +.26;and.foi 
the smaUest states, +.09. This last corrdation, however, is 
. distorted by the 'presence of data on Nebraska, which had 
approximately twice the adult enrollment of any of the other 
smallest states and ranked twentieth overall. Excluding 
Nebraska, the correlation is +.30. The data, then, suggest that . 
^the variables are operating ifTdependerftly of state population 
%ize. . , . * 

^ — Onqrpossibility that remains, how'ever, is that within an> 
one of the. three groups-^e §tates cai} bj^ ranked according to 
population size and that this vanable ma> still correlate with 
the other two. Let us take thg/group o(Jhe 17 largest states. 
If the correlation betweeifUje ranking of states by .popu* 
lation wttfi average state school district and with proportion 
of adult enrollment in the state is in each case larger than the 
^ correlation bj^tween average school district size and propor- 
tion of enMJlf5nenT7TRen the correlation betweenjjhe latter 
.two yariafiles may be (but not certainly) an artifact (techni- 
cally, a very roiigh procedure). » 



--.12 



+.61 



^♦-.63 



-.20 



-.14 



+.49 



In fact, analyses show the correlation was -.12 between 
population size and average school district size and +.10 
between population sue and proportion of enrollment. 
Neith^^ correlation equak the +.22 correlation between 
school district size arid proportion of en'follment for Jhe f 7^ 
largest states. Then, too, the rank-differeiKe .correlation for 
all 50 states 'and the District of ColumbiaSf +.24 between 
average school district size and proportion of adult enroll- 
ment is exceeded bj/ a +J6 correlation between the 
p^opulation size of a state and the average school district size . 
but not by the +.18 correlatipn between population size of a 
slate and proportion of adult enrollment. 

We conclude, then, that regardless of how the data are 
viewed, the relationship between average school district size 
and proportion of enrollment for the states operates, at least 
to some exjent, if not totally, independently of state 
population sizes. Finding the same relationship, eacKer 
surveys mentioned above, which were based on data ,on 
schooL .districts alone, provide added weight to tfiis con- 
clusion.^ ' * 
^ Data presented earlier in this report (see p. 13) jshow 
clearly that small districts are tending to grow ^rger or to 
merge together to form smgle* larger districts. Putting this 
fact together with the fact that larger dis^^icls tend to enroll 
a larger proportion"" of their population as adult education 
students, w^ conclude that adult education has been grooving 
and will continue to grow. As observed earlier, the trend - 
towards incrq|sing the proportion of full4ime instructors in 
Ihe adult educati^programs also points in this direction. 

One of the side effects of thef^ being on increasing 
number 'of larger districts is that the states, will find 
themselves participating more directly and ^^-^^y^ly in the 
public^ adult education programs, this follows from the fact 
that with fewer distncts to coordiiwte, the state education 
agencies can devote more attefttion to each. 

This development*,; in turn, points , to tlie wisdom "Of 
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gathefing data on public adult education ftojn the state agen- 
cies rather than from the individual program or lower adminis- 
trative unit. State-reported d^a are most useful to individual 
states who wish to<i2mpafe^heu activities with. those of other 
states and with th^^own activities m the past. Statistics that 
cannot be classified by state are, for them, mUch less useful. 

Parenthetically, ♦it can be noted that thp size of .the 
statistical correlation bet\^een larger school districts and a. 
larger proportional enrollment of adult students will diminish 
as the number of small districts with smaller proportional 
enrollments dwindles, If^there^ ever comes a tim%.when all 
school districts are the;^ame size, there will be nothing left to 
correlate. This does not mean, of course, that the principle 
identified as bemg in opeijation when adult^nrollments in- 
crease not longer valid bu^simpl}^ that the tTonditipns would 
no longer exist under which its validity could be demonstrated. 
^Additional data from this survey show that while *the 
larger distncts may enroll a greater proportion of thei/ 
populations. as acUilt education stud^t^, the smaller districts 
(using as index'fdr all states tlie av&yge school district size.) 
increase their ^enrollments ,by^ a greater amotunt (propQi> 
^"tionkte 4o. their earlier enrollment figure) over a short period 



of»tiirfe than do the larger districts,-the smaller districfey-are, 
in this sed^, growing faster. This jis-copsisterit-with-a^study^ 
done by the National Education \terociatrOTrirr J 953 i^hich 
indicated that- adult education n^s increasing three times as 
fast in the smaller cities as in the larger ones (reference 23). 

(See^st>p.t3:rV ' '\ ^ -^-c: 

Matrix |j presents data from the present survey which is 

^corisisTehr^witir IhFUridings of the NEA survey on the 
subject, although the rank-di^rence correlatiofis are by no 
means sizeable. We see that the correlation was between 
the rankings of the states by the size of their average,school 
district and their rankings by percentage changd in adult 
education enrolTments which toolc place between 1968-69 
and 1969-70. (This correlation means that smaller^average 
school distri(ns have Ijrger percentage increases.) _ 

We now look at table 37 to see whether the data on ^tate 
changes in enrollment are ccmsistent with the coirelation of 
-.16. Looking at the average for each of the three groups of 
states, we find that the 4ata se|ni c^onsistent. (This average in 
each case iS*^?bmputed from the state averages, the fiist four 
figures in column 8 ortable"37 are computed directl> from 

. the total number of students enrolled in all the states m eaJh 
group. We do not discuss them here be^^^u^ the> reflect the" 
old problem of uneven weighting and, additionall>, do not 
incorporate the distinctions regarding administrative bounda^ 
lies critical to, the present examination.) Within the smallest 
group of states, the adult education enrollment mcreased b> 
12.3 peicent in the average state. This js a higher percentage 
than that which we find for either of the other two groups, 
the largest and the medium-size states. Together the average 
percentage increase for these larger 34 states ^as 1 0.6," * 
Averages can be misleading A^hen one or two ir) dividual 



figures from*the defined groiTgudeyiatg significantly from the 
pattern. Such, in fact, is the case here; among 4ho 17 states' 
with the largest population. New Jersey deviates 'nyrkedly, 
with a percentage increase jn enrollment of 51 .0. Indeed, even 
the state with the highest percent^age increase among'the small- 
est stafes. New Mexico, cannot match New Jersey's growth. 
, Th,e i^esence of da'ta on'New Jersey , then, helps to eXplaio wh> 
there is not a more marked contrast between the^percent of 
increasj! in enrollment in the largest and smallest stages. 

A statistical technique wiydl can be used to ^mperisate . 
for s^ich a ba^ is to use the median or mijldle pgure of the 
group as a substitute for an average. (In a normal situation, 
the average an? median would be the same,) EJoingxthi§, we 
. find that the median valu/^for the 17 largest states (that is, 
the pejcentage mcrease for the ninth state) was 7,8 percent 
(Ohio)," for the 17 medium states^ 9,7 percent ^(either 
Maryland or Oregon, for each, had the same increase), and, 
for the 17 smallest states, 14,4 percent^ (Utah), .Referring 
onl> to tijese median values, the diffefeftce between the 
largest and smallest states is much greaierl ^ 

Another solution i| to exclude New Jersey from the 

valcu ration and find the average of th^ 16 states Remaining. ' 

TTEs changes the percentage increase for the^argest gruup 
- '^mll.S to^.o; V 

Earlier, we sa^ that the data'* on state jhanpes in 
enrollment \^re consistent w;i|h the^^all correlation of ^ 
* -.16 between the size' of the average school ^»tri»it an'd 
enrollment increases. Sincp, however,, locating 'two points on 
a. ourve^ Or in this case, comparing figures f<>r JlwO pchool 
years, does^npt.necessirril> esUblish ^trend, we rfiould not 
overemphasize the consistency. 'Ql^rthe other hand, be.cause 
these 'data are confirmfed by other '^jesearch ^findin^, the 
argument fpr a possible tren3 is a strong one. .'^ 
^ An analysis oj^selected school, districts might lead tu data 
which would provide greater "c?mfirrhati6n of the NEA 
findings. Just as tKer^ is a Umit or ceiling tp- tl\e size of a 
school district (theoretically, each of the states could become 
a single school district), so growth m percentage increases in 
erlrollments in larger uruts (states or districts) is^ limited b> 
tTie, number, of students that,NjjeoretIcally, remain to be* 
recruited, Sq^alle^ cities or districts ^may be gM>wing faster 
because they hava(^ larger proportion.of.theu pbpuUtions avail, 
able for recruitnren^ In bo^ cases , how dver, tlifeceiling Jias 
^ .hardl> been reacfi^ and tht forceathatpropel the increases 
remain in effect. Their dynamics nee8«<^,be better understood. , 

Jhe. correlations presented in matrices hfere f^iSe 'man>' 
interesting, questions abouLjtcexi4&*.4Ii4 ^f^l^^^^il P^j^^^V 
education^tlt is hoped'that^analysts Ml.gp back to ferret out 
these relatJpishijps. It is also hoped that {hesc data will 
stimulatj^. additional anal>ses with other ^ets of e;^emil data.^ 
^uch^fforts will certainly [e^d^tg | ^^eymdirgt^ndig^o^j 
adult education in the public schopl system nof onlj as it, 
was pracficed durmg.the years 1968-69 and' 1969 70, but 
also as.it iti^y^.pfJctieea difrifig the j^ears to come. 
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HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF PRESENT SURVEY 



In the\spriiig of 1970, at the request of the National 
Association of Public School Adult Education (now the 

^Natfonal Association of Public Continuing and Adult Educa- 
tion, NAPCAE) and svith the assistance of a tjask force ap- 
pointed by its af iy^te , the National CouncJLofStatJ^Directors 
of Adult. Ed uyaCjj^the U.S. Office Jof Education (USOE) 

. undertook to survey the stat^ of adult education in the pubHc_ 
education syst|rn. This survey was the fiist to be done by the 
USOE solely oii adult education *in the public schouls since 
1958. 01ie .1958 survey is identified in the bibliography as 
refere)^e.49.) 

The statistics-gathering was done bjlhe National Center 
fof Education Statistics (NCES) which was then fart of the 
Office of Education. [Publisher's Note, While it is still part 
of the Department of .He^al^ Education and Weffare*s 




'public education system" to include publH 
junior colleges but to exclude public four year institutions. 



^Data were gathered fo'r iv/o school years. 1968-69, ai?d 
1969 70. A questionnaire which had been devised*with the 
aid of tfie task force was sent to each chie^tate school 
♦officer (this is the top aBministrative officer of each staters 
education department) with the request that he designate a 
coordinator to secure and transmit to the USOE the needed 
data: * " " ' ♦ 

All 50 states, the District of , Columbia and 7 outlying 
areas contributed statistics to<^s survey. In 27"ofJhe states, 
the person appointed to serve as co^dinator was Ae state*^ 
director of the $dult education department; in the remaining 
states^the coordinator held one of a variety of offices. 

It was not_unusuai to^fiave more than, one state agency 
reporting statistics to the copidmator, particularly in the 
more populous states. In 12 states, the information was* 
provided both by .the state department of education anci 
'the state community and junior college boards- In four 
states, the single agency reporting was the community anH 
junior coUege board, the rest, the department of education. 
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CONTENTS OF THE SURVEY 



Hje sjuiVey covered the follo^g facts about an adult edii- 
cation progEam-offered by the^ublic scKooI ^slem in each 
^te during the>yearT^68-69 and/or 1^6^.70: the purpose of 
the program, the number of students enxpUed (fiiU-Ume and 
' part-time), the number of instructors employed (fu|.time and 
pa^^time) and whether the support or sponsorship W the pro^ 
gram was from a local, state or federal leveL iTie questi|^ 
regarding level of govemmerftal support^was^^ncluded to put 
the data onenroUment and staff size in a helpful per^e<^v^n 
^ case of» multiple level sponsorship for a program, aatawere 
^ascribed to the higher governmental level. 

Information was also' collected on the number ol pro- 
grams which were offere^ by a public school sySIem in 
cooperation with another agency o\ instiiU^nJiT^piiblic or 
private). ' * 

As part of its data^ollecflng effort, NCfiS chose to 
specify 27 importantAfederal programs, each of ^.^hich was 
listed separately on the qu^tionnaire, to the coordihators to 
^"insure that these programs would not be overlooked. 
Coordinators were, of course, to provide data atjout aD their 
" programs; - x * ' ^ 

By e^rly^l971 , completed forms had been received from ail 
of the states ;P^iminaor analyses of the data identified places 
where there were possibl^gaps mThe information supplied or 
where there weie inconsistencies. Gaps .were fiUed and dis- 
crepancies were resolved by telephone conversations. 

Before doing a fmal anaylsis' of the returns, the staff of 
NCES did a thorpugh review of the literature of past surveys 
^ conducted on this subject, either by the Office of Education 
or by other organizations. This review put the present 
^ findinjgs in perspe^ctive ancf helped NCES in processing the 
r5w data. A idiscussion of th^t review and its fincfings is 
presented in Chapter 2 of-this report. ^ 



Presentatioa of Data 

7 The finding? of the present study are displayed m the 
/tables. To make it easier for tlie reader to compare columns 
of data, numbeif were also given as percentages to total and 
the percentages ranked. The Spearman rank-3ifference cofre- 
lation was ccJmputed in several cases m order to get a simple 
and provocative ^estunate of -,the . degree of relationship 
between sets of rankjpgs. ifmally, some additional educa- 
tional and census data have been ingluded in order to give the 
" data from this survey a .meaningful context and to suggest 
lufther interpretations..{For a more-complete discussion of 
the survey, how it was designed and admmistered and how 
data were analyzed and verified, see Chapter 3.) 

Findings — General Data . ^ * 

Patterns of Sporisorship. The average state supplied 
statistjcsaescribing 17 adult education programs, with over 




half of those being^derally-sponsored. The ..data were 
analjrzed to learn, whether the number of federally-, state- 
and locally^sponsored programs varied according to whether 
a state-'s .population was^ of large> medium or small'size. No 
•relationship was found. (See chapter 4, pp, 1 19-120.) 

Sponsorship of* a cooperatively-offered program (about 
c»ie-quarter of^ programs covered in this survey were 
cooperatively-offered) can be atlocal, state or federal levels, 
during these ye^rs, according to the suri^ findings, the 
overwhelming majority of ^ch programs w^re federally- 
* sponsored. Locally-sponsored pro"grams cooperatively^ffered 
tended to be offered by public commumty and junior 
- colleges. >t . ' ' 

Among the types of cooperating agencies (i^e., agencies 
, outside the public education system)'State predominate over 
federal, coipmunity, educational, multiagenices,''or other. 
I^iis pattern is quite dear at the level of federal spqnsorshfpi 
it is less dear on the state-sponsored level, and almost 
disappears on the local level where commumty organizations 
outnuqiber ^^oth^er tyj^ of^aq^efating agencies. \ , 

Enrollments. The 50 states and the Distnct of Columbia 
. together reported that 8,346328 adults, were, enrolled in 
adult 'educatiqn programs in the public school sj^stem m 
1968-69. In 1969-70, that figure ms 9,248 ,02aU 10"^ - 
percent increase over the previous year. Analyzing the 
. enrollment increase from the perspective of levels of sponsor- 
ship, we found that enrollment in locally-sponsored programs 
increased 23.2 percent, in state-sponsored programs, 9.7 
4)ercent and in federally-sponsored programs, 6 percent. 
(Earlier studied report that for the year 1947-48, 2,li8,877 
enroUees were tabulated, and for 1956-57, 4,466,282. The 
average percentages that adult education enrollments were of 
the total popirtation were, for the years 1947-48, 1956-57 
and 1968^9 respectively, 1.49, 2.10, and 4.17.) 
^ The increase in enroUment was disproportionately dis- 
tributed over the various programs, with local programs 
showing the largest percent increase and federally-sponsored 
, programs.the smallest. , 

More than half of the total number of students enrolled 
participated in JederalIy-sj)onsored programs. This was true 
for both years. Also, in general it was found that thejarger 
iJie population of a state, 'the^ larger proportion of that state's 
population was likely to be^ enrolled in public Mool adulf 
education Additionally, the greater the "average number of 
pupils in the school districts of a state, the^larger proportion 
of that, state's population tended to be enrolled in adult 
education in its public education system. 

Enrbllment changes for part-time and ftTll-time ^ttidents * 
over the two'year period are less c^tincflve but interesting as 
well. The average figures based on state dsi^ta mdicate that 
during the second year -there was a slight mcrease m the 
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pjupurtion of students enrolled as fuH-time rather than 
part-time students, (-f^ull-time was defined to be mure than 
14 hours ^a week.Jj Simpfe national figures, tend to dimiiush 
the sizej^of the change. , "* ^ 

Finall>, rank^iffoence correlations shaw that although 
some states -deviated niarkedl>, the majont> tended* over'the 
>ears, to rank smiilaf]> on the proportion oT their popula- 
tions which were participating in publk adult education 
programs. (See Chapter 4, pp. 1 1 0-1 1 2.) _ ^ < 

, bistrudtional Staff, According to survey data^ 229,361 ' 
instructional staff were employed to teach the public adult 
etfucation pr^ograms in 1968-69, with 116,-504 of fhem 
teaching in - federally-sponsored programs. In 1969-70, the 
total numbfij.of aduh teachers had increased by 9.2 percent 
to 250,381."' «il , 

Parallel to the trend in enrollment towards a greater 
proportion of full-time students, the statistics on the number 
of instructiQiial staff show that there wag an increase in the 
number of Jull-time teachers during the second year of the 
survey. In both this case and the case pf enrollments^ the 
change was small but if 5uc|l^^^eml^^pIfe'|o^CQntouf pv^ 
-time^it -wouid*meht^dose'Scnitmyr tSee'Chrapter \r\p' 
62-64.) _ ' - 

* » ■ ' - 

Ratio of £nrollment to Instructional Staff The ratio of 

the number of students enrolled in public adult education 

programs across the^ country to the numBer pf instructors 

employed to teach tjiem'rose slightly between ^1968-69 and 

1969-70. In the second year there was a ratio of 36.9 

students to 1 teacher-an increase of .5 from the year before, 

when .the' ratio was 36.4 to 1. The rate of increase was 1.4 

percent. 

Calculating a ratio for each state, we found that the states 
with the larger enrollments in adult education courses tended 
to have the larger ratios. r- 

Finally, when the ratio of enrollment to inMructional staff 
involved in locally-sponsored programs was calculated for 
both years, it was found to have increased by 1 1.7 percent. 
(See Chapter 4, pp. 84.) 

.Purposes, of Programs. .Each of the programs reported jon 
in the surve> was rated b> the survey r^ondents accoriiing 
to which of five purposes^they thought best described that 
program,, basic education; high school or General Education 
Development (GED), occupational training, gerleral aqd 
college subjects, and other. Overall, more programs were 
rated as having occupational training as their purpose than 
an> other purpose. However, when the same data were 
analyzed according to the level of sponsorship of the 
programs, a different pattern emerged, for lbvAll> sponsored 
programs, a /najorit> of programs were judged to have the 
teaching of general and college^ subjects as their primary 
purpose. ' • • * . 



- Several cither trends^ were observed. Those states where 
coordinators had generally r^ted basic education as a purpose 
for a greater proportion of their programs thSn other staler 
were mtJre likely to have fewer students enrolled Jn adult 
education than other states. Conversely, the states where 
'general and colleges subjects were proportionally more 
"^frequefttly cited as the printary purpose for a program, there 
V was i.ikely to be a larger number of students enrolled. (Suje 
\cha^^e£4,|)p. 102-103.)' ^ \^ 

The Four U.S. Office of Education Programs. Four out of 
the 27 federal programs selected by the survey staff for 
'explicit Ksting and reporting on were programs sponsored by 
thg^Office oX>Education. These \yere Adult Basic Education, 
Civil Defense Adult Education, Manpower Development and^ 
Training and Vocational Education. Enrollments for the. four 
programs represented 39 • percent of the total national 
enrollment in 1968-69. For this reason, separate analysis was 
done on these programs. The direction in change in the ratio 

^ of enrollment to instructional $taff for these pro^toJS over 
the two year period was downward (i.e., there wei^Sfewer 

' Students i>er instructor the^econiyear) except in th^e^dulj 
^asV^dUGatibh lYo^ipi. (See Chapter 4, pp: '86-87.) 

Adult Vocational Education. Of the four U.S* Office of 
Education program^ described above, the one which at-^ 
tiacted by far the largest proportion of the enrollments was 
the Aduh Vocational Education program. In 1968-69, 30 
percent of all the students erjrolled in public adult education 
>vere attending Adult Vocationd^ducation classes. '\ 

Growth in this program, however, dijl not keep pace with 
growth in other programs. The percentage increase in the 
number of students enrolled in Adult Vocational Education 
over thy twp year period was only 6.8 percent, while the rest 
of the programs surveyed experienced a 12.5 percent 
" increase. - ' 

Perplexingly, this pattern was not repeated for instruc- 
tional staff 'but reversed. Vocational education instructional 
staff increased by 10.7 percent while the number of staff 
involved in the other programs mcreaseB by 8.6 percent. (See 
Chapter 4, p. 64.) 

Public Community and Junior Collie Adult Education. 
In 1^68-69, according tp the data gathered by this survey, 
there were 1,275,961 students enrolled in adult education 
course^ in ^public community and junior colleges. (This figure 
IS .conservative because several states failed to identify 
whether soi|)e of the programs were under the auspices of the 
community and junior colleges or another agency.) In 
1969-70, that figures mcreased by ^.2 percent.,% comparing 
this* percentage increase with the percentage^ increase in 
enrollments m all adult education_programs surveyed, we 
find that the community and junior colleges wer^ growing 
only about half as fast as gpneral public .adi^t education, 
which grew 10.8 percent during the same period. 
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When ^rcentage incteaic^ m u^ic adult education enroll- 
ments m commurat) and juniuf colleges are viewed as a func 
tibn of the level of spunsurship .^f the program the student is 
enrolled in, we find Ihe same pattern as we found with the 
national enrollment figures, the percentage increase in enrol- 
ment IS smallest la iKe federall> -sponsored programs and great^ 
est in the locallj/rspun^ured unes. In addition, it is interesting to 
note that, m comparison with others in the public education 
system, the communit> colleges and junior coUege^o particu-^ 
larly ,well at hinng additional instructors to keep pace with 
mcreasmg enrollments, this is especially true for, programs 
sponsored at the federal level. (Qiapter 4, pp. 79, 88.) 

Cooperating Agencies. In providing data on a program, 
each respondent of the survey indicated vAether there was 
,an> cooperation between the public agency and aa outside 
agency. If there was, he identified that agency. Slightly more 
than one -fourth of all programs were cooperatively -offered, 
with almost tljree-quarters of tfie cooperation taking place m 
iederally-spoiisored programs. ^ 

Students enrolled in federally -sponsored programs which 
^^^e coppeia^tively -offered 'also represented the majority of^ 
students in cooperatively -offered programs, of the 872,S05 
students en/oiied in cooperatively-offered pr6grams, 588,833 
were attending federally^ponsored ones^. 
^ The data were also able to answer the question', of the 
pubUf a g ncies involved in offering programs coo^ratively. 



"*whi5i tjiipe of agency appeared most frequently? yi this 
survey, it was the state education agency, witlj community 
and junior colleges appearing less often (though on the 
percentage basis community colleges had rhore^of their 
programs cooperatively-offered). ^ 

By breaking down the data by level of governmental 
sponsorship of the programs cooperatively -offered, however, 
and asking the sapie question, we firtd a pattern emerges, 
with community and jiyiior, colleges leading in a great^ 
percentage of the cooperatively-offered local programs. Wheij^ 
it is federal programs which are being cooperatively offered, 
the stat^ education agency is more likely to be involved. (See 
Chapter: 4, pp. 37-40.) 

/ , . . - ' 

Duplication Problems. Previously , these surveys have been 
plagued by the problem of du^Jication, that is, of being 
unable to avoid counting the same student more than once. 
The problem was not solved completely in* thj^ survey. 
Twenty -four states reported no duplication or that they tned 
to provide undu^almted counts. 

According to the estimates of the states providing such 
data, only 2.1 percent of the enrollment figures represented 
duplications. However, various considerations suggest that , 
dupLcation probably accounteci for roughly 10 percent of 
both enrollments and instmctional sfaff statistics. (See 
Chapter 3, pp. 27^-28.) J ' 
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Conclusions and Implicatiom 



. Tlie present study is intended to provide adult educatois 
vwth a foundation of knowledge of various aspects of adult 
education in the public education system. Fiture -studies 
hopefully will be able to exploit this knowJedge, especially to 
the extent that reasonably ^mllar surveys are conducted 
' Incomplete data can be a severely limiting factor. In this" 



a . state to coinpare TtSaTwith othej states and with the 
nation. ^ . ^ » 

The :(iata of this'survey have been compared with other 
data from other sufveys on the same subject andjyith data 
on related areas, such as population and other types of 
educational enroUments^ and have I>een found to be con- 



sur;ey;j;;h:; ^s^^d e S^^^^ ^•'^"'^"""^ enroUments. and have been found 0^ 0 ! 

of reporting on programT^s not u^v^ J^^^^^^ ^ '""X' "Ji'^h suggests that this survey's data are reasonably 

spme^s.^MerxSdily,.dnutlerASe"w!^ «>"-Hppeftj^ these xesujts, prated ^ 

their data> in other' c^s, the gaps became^ -dfnT n ^ ^^"^^ -^"^ "-^^-^ 

prehmmaiy analyses and c&l^ctive steps were taken In the PrrT T a 

future, with the cooperation of the sVates?At«Jstef orc^ „,.t.T. \ research, its 

fessional organI^tions^c^ the National SnS for EducT ' ^ ° ° ^^^^^ '^^^^ can be.Wewed as only 

tipn Statistics.(NCES), Department of HeairEl^ulr; J ./ ? ■ """^"'"^ ^'""^ °^ Satherinmtistics^on 

Welfare (DHEW)! these kiL of prolms^L "STatTd L f "J ^« ^""y 

' With the experience of conducting tS s™ tZd . r1!J''^'- to practitioners in the 

some suggestions for future su^^ys ^o^rS Tn' 5^ i.r^/il'-T ^'"^^''^ ^^'^ - "^'^ 

Kcn«,;ii«n „f . , f .'''"^ '° J" that the effort to undertate the survey with as high stfcdards 



recognition of the many demands placed on state officials 
the questionnaire should be revised to include only items' 

J A*' ^'^^ critical.;Key terms 

Should be defined moff , precisely to ease the task of 
completing the questionnaire. FinaUy, each survey should 
have as clear a plan of analysis as possible: this will speed the 



1,16 auivcy wiin as nign staioaros 

4s possible would enc6urage those in the field to participate 
in the conducting of future surveys,' andito arouse their 
enthusiasm and dedication. We hope, inda^, that.bott have 
been aroused. :' ' * 

In future surveys, reformulations of the institutioiia 
questionnaire used in this surve)vought to be done -in 



data, through the compu^ ^^resri; ^2^^^^^ '^"tT" ^ '''' '^^V^^' *° ^ '^^^ 

di^^minated more quickly (the surv yTe^d/het^eS "^^f^^"^^'"" ^^'^ triemu^adult education ;partici. ' 

plained through haJd proc^ing). E?"" ^"^^ ^ '^"'^'^'^ °f ^^e Ceft' for 

The data gathered for this survey and presented 'in these ;!n^' l"lu^'l ^f''' *^<^"s"ch 

Chapters establish baselines which may be Sf^ie JltT • , 1.' Vj^' ^'^'^P'^on in Adult Education. 
cover' the areas of the ratio of enrLenHo L^r^ota - 

^taff. perceptajes o£part^ime^tu^.„Mo4}^T^^^^ Sil^^'^Zi.!^!'''! ^"C- ^0402; 

of students and part-time tezcher^Z^lZTrl? I^f . /Jir^^^'^^ ^^'^^^ P«map«/ra,z 

teachers, percentage changes.]^^,rrota^^^ iPZ2. m press.)] . 

P^^^°^«^^ s " If inforrnation- fr^mTitai^dcae^'ouf 'fftemlelve-s and 

Xedinator), OTiese data live-'been Jegori^y lem he .no""""-." %''f"^^^ ^ e«f^^ti£n. Among . 

I^^^al l^verof -th^.^ogram's sponsor iSa have L?hr„" ^ , ^ u"""^'^''^ ^' P"blic education 

seoar^fpH n„. r^-.f „ o Ti'"'*.^^! I'^'^ ^° System but other sponsors pe included as well. ParUcipation 



IT — o — " - -t'wijwi, i^aia iiitve aiso oeen 
separated out on four U.S, Office of Education (OE) 
programs, the involvement of public community coUeges and 
•junior colleges in public and adult education and the extent 
of cooperation between admiHistenng agencies. Moreover 
the presentaUon^state-by-state.data, processed in terms of 
percentages of the national totals and ranked, should permit 



.- -r —•»'>- """-luucu <u> wen. rarucipation 

^^survey? are also different from institutional surveVs' (such as 
_ the one sumfjjarized in this report) in that in participation 
.surveys it is the adult students themselves who report the 
data, not the institutions who serve them. 

While institutional surveys and participation surveys are 
■ designed differently and begin from different points of view 



mi 



an effort to analyze together the data from both kinds of 
surveys can be Ver^ jiseful and. lead to sharpened concepts 
and definitions. A detire tp eUnj^nate dlscrfepancies between 
the data iif the two IdhdS of surVej^g^ result in.improve- 
*ments ia iheir-respecUve methodologies and reduc6 the 
number of overlapping questions. « 

Each type of survey has its strengths. The^ult education 
parUcipant's characteristics, educational background and 
current experiences, ffis reasons for participating in adult 
education and satisfactions with courses -are better- learned 
from the individual participant 'surveys of the Census, 

1 t <f 



whereas information on organizational m'atters such as thft " 
institution's parpo^s for the programs it. offerj, the levels og 
governmental sponsorship arid Sgency responsibiUty, the 
degree -and nature of the involvement of 'cooperating agen^ 
cies- the growth in enroUm^nts by state, the cost of 
'conducting programs, and the nature>and number of teachers 
is information beUer sought through an institutional ques- 
tionnaire. Thi--twVtypes of-surveys thus complempnt and 
supplement ^ach other. Together, they can give ' the de- 
cision-maker an excellent overall picture oFthe state ot. 
■ adult education in this country. 
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WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD FOR ADULT EDUQATIpN? 



There can be little question that adult education in this 
country is only at the beginning of a period of rapid growth. 
It should be remefnbered, however, that adult education in 
the public system has been, experiencing a long and con^ 
sistent pattern of growth ever since the turn of the century. 

According to the Holden study of 1969 (reference 15), 
^nroUments of adult students in tlie public schools have gone 
ffrom 203,000 at^the turn of the century to 6,600,000 in 
* 1967. This meahs that for every one adult student enrolled in 
1900, there w^re 32 student^in 1967. Remarkably, during 
the s^e period, the population of the country did aot quite 
triple. This means that, assuming that three, of the -32 new 
students were there due to population growth, most of the • 
increase in adult education enrollments has been due to 
spreading interest. ^ * 

Adult ^ducatiorl - enrollment in the public education^, 
system his, indeed, continued to grow faster than the 
population. The survey whose results are presented here 
revealed that between 1968^9 and 1969^70, the enrollment 
' increased LI 0 , times while the number of people in the 
population increased 1 .01 times during the same period. 

During the. next decade or two, it appears that enrollment 
in adult education in the public schools n^OI not only 
continue to grow but to accelerate. This prediction can be 
made because of several demographic and educational pat- 
terns, aU of which add up to the fact that an increasing. 



proportioirof the adult'>opul)tion will be educating them- 
selves for most of their lives. In 1965, Johnstone and Rivera 
'(reference 18) predicted tremendous growth m adult edu-^ 
'cation' through the 1980's. 

The .existence of this kind of growth is at least partly.due to 
the fact that the babies that made up the population explosion 
in this country after World War II are now in their twenties and 
' thirties and enrolling in ad ulr education courses, but it iS also 
.because the proportion of 18 to 22 year olds in the population 
"Vho have been attending college has more than doubled in 
relatively recent times. Earlier studies have shown that Sie , 
correlation between an individufll's attendance at college and 
the likelihood oT his taking adult education courses at some 
point later in his life is very high. 

Responding to these fpjciis and, at the same time, caught in 
their own light financial stotion, the colleges and univ^si- 
ties,*among others, have ^een offering more and a greater 
-variety of adult education courses than ever before, and at 
times and places' convenient to the part-time casual adult 
student. [Pubiisher's Note: President Ford, too, has noticed 
the trend. On November 16, 1975, upon announcing that (he 
week to- follow would be designated American Educajion 
Week, t^Pres^dent urged "everyone, either informaUy or in 
tfie classroom: setting, to take Wvantage of the growing 
opportunities for adult education in technical skills, emf^oy- 
ment skills and culfural and iiUellectual pursuits."] 
^ ' ' ' 



POLICY DECISIONS REQUIRED 



With the ^ number of adults seeking formal education 
burgeoning, v^jth the number of sluderifS^f the traditional 
age levels decreasing in both ^condary'and postsecondary 
edacation^and v^th the costs of educaUon rising, educators 
are faced v^'th some drflicult policy, decisions, particularly if 
they would cater to th/5 educational needs ofj^he "new 
majority;* One of ^ the ihost important questions to be 
answered is whether adults ^hoidd be taught in the same way 
'as chOdren and hig h, scho ol students and college students, or 
whether they should be tabght'differently^. 



* . * 

There are also som^ larger quesUons in1he ar6a of ^dult 
education which we as a society must face. For example, do we 
"wish to develop and refine and employ a national systelii of 
credentialling and evaluation that will be sophisticated^nougli 
to measure all the>aming we do fronf cliildRoocHtirough 
grandparenthood? Or do we believe that such standardised 
measures are not necessary or appropriate'once an individual 
ha's completed his college education? 

One of the most interesting questions to consider is what 
direction the educational interests of adult students will take 
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oVer the next few years,\ The present study suggests that 
/enrollments in the nonvocatioftal, general education courses 

iis&Jyetii growing at a relatively greater pace than hav6 
^ enrollments in vocational education courses over the past few 

%jrhe two participation surveys pneniioned earlier contain 
quite striking evidence lha,t the number of adult students has 
^'en iHcreaisirig in proportion to the frequency that a 
jionvocational gx nonoccupVgonal reason has been cited for 
taking aifi adult education course. Indeed, an increasing 
number of adults are taking vocational courses fox-avuca- 
tional reasons. This fact should certainly be of interest to 
those aduh ^ educators who design the c^ursesr Perhaps 
succeeding "surveys will provide us with even better informa- 
tion on this^development. It is, possible that the future will 



bring, a rising popularity in unorthodox, nonvocational 
education courses for adults*^'" ,^ 

From all of this we can only conclude" that forces in 
society augur for the expansion of adult education m the 
public education sector* Other questions of policy arising 
from the basic question of what should be the role of the 
public eduvation system in the task of educating adults wfli be . 
debated publicly in the years to come. At the same time, 
however, planners and administrators of adult education will . 
have moved ahead, channeling funds and services into the 
various programs, and settlingsuch pohcy questions as they go. 
Survey resultsjvhich deal with the current situation can yield* 
data pertinent to their decisions. Those de^ions will certainly 
shape the future. It is hoped that surveys such as the one 
stfmmarijrt in this report<will play a useful role. 
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NATIONAU CENTER FOR 
KOUCATtOMAL STATISTICS 



■ DEPARTMENT OF HEAt-T^r EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EOUCATIOH 

WASHINO.TON, O.C. tQtOt 



RCrCR TO: 



April 24, 1970' 



'DSPA> AVSB 



To: Chief State School Officer 



TERiC 



There is a need for current, reliable statistical data^about adult 
education in the public education system. * The'last survey jnade. by . 
the U. S, Office of-'Education concerning Statistics on Public School 
Aduit Education is dated 1958"^9. To help fill this information gap, 
the National Center for Educational Statistics is 'undertaking a sur- 
vey based on 1968-69 and 1969-70 fiscal years. 

^ ■ - ■ J 

This survey is limited to a listing of^rograms offered iS^he State 
and to State summaries of students enrolled and teachers employed. 
Information is being requested program-by- jprogram according to 
funding from Federal, State, and local sources so as to provide 
CjDmparability of data within the limitations of this survey. 

States differ in their administration ol^adult education. Data about 
adult education in the States may come from several sources. For 
these reasons, you, as the head of the State education agency, are^ 
tfeing' asked" to cooperate in the collection o£ adult education statis- 
, tics for your State. Information that you submit can then be com- 
-pared with that obtained from other States. " ' • 

Jn many States all public adul^ education is'a responsibility of the' 
State Department of- Education.^- Some States may place responsi- 
bility for all adult education under the agency responsible for com- 
munity and junior colleges. Ixi other States adult education, includ- ^^-^^ 
ing occupational training for adults, may 4>e under the jurisdiction 
of the agency responsible for vpcational and tech^cjil education. 
In ordp^r that public adult education in yoijr State may be completely 
, reported, all sources of ^information should.be contacted. 
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Page 2. . " 

The Nationsrl Cou&ciLof State Directorpjof Adult Education has , 
•offered its cooper atipxi for this survey of Adult Education in the 
Public Education System ^ Therefore; /an jlnf&rmation copy of 
thif! letter is being forwai^ded to your jState Director of Adult 
Education. An information copy ia^alljo being fojp^^arded to your 
State CEDS representative in accordance with our* agreement to ' 
keep the CCSSO Committee on Educitionai Data Systems informed 
about data requests from State education agencies* ^ 

PleSse return the enclosed addressed posfcar^ at your earliest 
convenience to..iiptify_us of the person to whom you have delegated 
this survey assignment* / . v * 

Yoiir cooperation and that of your staff is appreciated in providing 
data from which your State as well as the Nation should benefit. ' - 



2 Enclosures': 
Form OE- 2323, 
Postcard 



Sincerely yours, 

Ddrotby/M. Gilford * ~ ' 
Assistant Commisvioner for 
£ducat£bnal Statistics 



,cc: State Directi)r of- Adult Education 
Represehtativ^e for CBPS (Cjommittee 
on Educational JDat a. Systems) 



c 
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i Department OF 

HEALTH; EOUSJ^TION, AND WEtFARE 
QFFJCeOF EDUCATION 
^WASHINGTON, b.C. 20202 » 

OFFICIAL BUSINESS ' 



U.S. O/fice of Education . 
"National Center for^ucatipnal Statistics 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW. ' ' , . 
Washington, D.C. 20202 ^ 




POSTAGE 
U.S.'OEPAR 
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ATTENTION: Adult and Vocational Education 
Surveys^ Branch ' 



Bud^at Buraou No* 5l*S7000r» A^raval E«^r«i:* 9/30/70 ^ 



Coordinatorfor comptetion of OE-'Form 2323^ Adtilt ^duc«t*«A 1^ the Public 
Education System^ ia: {prhit or type) 



NAME (LM9t, tit9U middt^inUUt) 



TITLE 



ADDRESS ^nijiftb«r, •tr*»#;-c/(f» 5lai*» m4*Z\P eoda> 





AREA^ C#DE 


NUMBER 




^TeJ^SlON 


/^TEi-EPK0Jj^p 









X)AT1 



jSl^NATURE^OrCMIEr STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 



OE FORM 2323>1, 4»'70 




COORDINATOR FOR AQULT EDUCATION^ IN 
THE PUBLIC EDUCATION srSTEM FORM - 
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.GSHERAL INSTRUCTIONS * ' 
Pletse read lAsUucUon* b«jore coapjetuig ji^E Fom 2323, 
Coaplele md return OE Fona 2323 by j^nt 30. 1970. * 

Ae Address below^ f/e7*.phonc 202. ?5j>J9<S7>. Mtil »he fompl^ied forts 
J or fOfiBs m the enclosed •ddrestpd enveloj>e lo. U.S. 0»;e« «r Edueo> 
<w C»«|.r for EdueolSonol Stotrslfci. iOO Moryjond Ave'nwt. 

_^g^tion Surveys Bronch. Roon IIOS. ' 

Fill out a septrsle form for sduil Muctlion jidminisrered ir> public com- 
punity sfld junior collegcf. The «Jttc fona snd insimclions »ppiv 
whether^poft is for eleffienlary 'secondary education aicencieR or for 
cosu&u»ity and junior colleK«>>« 

PO^pbSE 

The Itaited objecUwK^f this 1 968*69, 1969-70 survey u to srcurr in- 
fijnBaiion retatinc to thT^^copo of adult nhicaiion in the public educa- 
tion syxten. the extent of public school involvement, the numbers' -of ' 
»tuder.;» and teachers engaged in »dult edjjcatton. *f d R^Seral descrlfv- 
tion of puW^jjdult education pro^raat offered. 

OEFINlf 

, For purpose* of obtainuTR comparsble data for this Survey, th*- defini* 
tions b«i«w should be conmonly-ttjrd. Additional definitions appear 
in the specific instru^itons |f> clarify pamrulsr points. 

A^Jf Edwcotion-oncanized tnsiniction to meet the^oniqO^e^dk of 
persons beyond ttympuUory scbool age who have intrffupted oX J 
co^leted their fomal foll^ti'se sehooting. ^ / 

* Public Educotipn SyB»em-v:fcMls. at the eletnentary. wondjfv.. 
vocational, technical. »nd community or junior college levels, opcrcted 
or controlled under Authonty vesie<l tfl pubhcly ei«^cled ^r appointed 
ofhciats. snd supported prtmalfily Sy public fundw 

Public School involvefnvnt-the laphcation of tbe school in arty one 
or air elements of education, students, teachers/ subjects, facilities. 
e<|utpment. funds, adniatfttratton. , 

Pr(^r«^« msior agency endeavor, mil^yn orientcJ^hich fulfills 
statutory or executive requirements, snd whiU^^S defined ifljenss of 
the principal actions required to achieve • tipiificant Objective. 

OrQonaed InsU^cHofH-actlvlties arranced to enhancf learning 
academic and occupsiional cou/ses. WCtUDED are bi«h schoof^Sedlt 
, coyrtes. EXCLUDED are eollef e credit courses. AciivtUes nay be of 
any doration. Instruction may be for any level from tasic orleolstion 
to professional refresher. Activities include single class or ftulliple 
classes, worlcsbops, seninars. institoies. Itcture^iscuwA^effe*. 
study groups. Uboraiories. shop courses* and other ^--'-Fty-ll m 
teachfci^structional relstionahipa.^ ^ - 

ActWiiy- orcanized InstnicUon. , a-' \ 

Rvspenslbia A^^t^cy^that admintstr*Ur« ualt wRich officially 
authorizes organlxed instructron and cenarally wholly or partially 
finances such instniction. The scency m«y fully or cooperatively iof 
pleaent orgaoired instruell^o by provldloc one or t&ore of the elesenis 
of edueaiioff.«^iudente, teachers, sot^acts, faciUties. eqaipmeat. fuod«, 
^^dftinistxtUoo. 

EnfoUmanfMotal nufflb«r of r«cJ«t/aiioas in adull education activities 
in the public edgcallon system. 

Instructlonol S«off«a teacher or oib*r slsff membtr perforffiio^ 
assifned duties in guidAj and diractlni theJeamint etpertences of 
persons in an tnstrucUonal situation. Excluded are suc»entivt services 
such a» counielors and librarians, and administrative penonnel «Hch as 
supervisors, princtpsls. and clerla. 

ruli>ltfli*-«t i.sst IS hour* per week in instructioA. This appliee 
to boti) students and staff. 

PeHMime- It t« than tS hours per week In'iaslmcUon. Tlil* applies 
to both students and staff. * 

Unduplleafe/ C««nf-countad only oflc* no Mttar bow frc^utAt the 
ocoMTtnc*. This appUas to studenta^ sUff, and prograns. 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDL'CATICN. ANO'w£tFARE 
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SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS * 

<:OLUMNXI). INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS. This «luffin i i 
Organized instruction offered to adults thrwufch the pubj/c edocativ-ft 
»ysiefi&. On-^ob profensionst dcvdopmenl workxhopv for ^?iChcts 
included if given Lhrough^e PUblir schools.. If a tr»cher •» Rr\«^. 
leave or uses her evening or woekcnd time to go <^t**^rHke pyMu ' 
»choe4«. e.g.. lr> m Stale university, to sucn^* training »r«in*r. a *■ 
•«JiOp. or course. $ovh progr^ia wcuM SOT be eounlcd as s piAht -i . J 
»ponvjred adult cdurali<>n pro^pram. However, if » publi^»chf «' t 
Kchool system t,athr/rd itx teacher^, together fdr a nonwrhooj d» .-i. i 
and provided thr in^lrorti'i'a ro Jh#. e^la^i vt teach^ri. thii *oiiI<t ^^ 
considered ^ publis >.«hool sdutr <.dm.<itiO i^ wlr\iaion<il pr'^gr--^ 

Research and {V^velopiaenl pruttriias 8re NOT included. Program*. 
fAr scquixilton of equipneni and fj,ciiltiv» are NOT Included- 

Fedaroi Progrons. There are listed *onc »dull education prc'C*""*- 
m«de possible Ihruugh Federal funds. A i>ey to abbreviations t<^t 
federal agenclet sponsoring adult cductition i^ included «l th*? ent* f 
the mstnictiwis. There i» a space to «dd other fr^er«lly (undvd i<J jh 
education programs. Use ConlinujU'Tn ftheet» if msi*,v*ce iv n<«^d»-<j. 
The iist prr.vided has two purpoxrs <o permit the collection of 
coiBpar^ble data am^g Spates, ind to loc/te sources of aduh edur^^.^n 
acttvitifs in each Sta'e. 

When 0>rDgraa has mvtt>>Pon«drship. such as Federal, Stale jn-i 
local, report it onl> once at lime of flr«t <iccurrence «i the list *cd 
nolo crosi-r^fereijce iA space provided for succeeding sponvors. 

_ Whe^ rWJKra«s_4re coiabi^ied, it* for tnvancc ABE and MDTA, 
pnrt 0(j?^"60tfehy pniBsr) program and note crosx<.reference jn spuct for 
scCgndsry program or pfogruras, ^ 

Stole and Locsl Progrom/. Thtre are two sections tot too to wrj't 
in a(&lt education program* (Xt St ate- «p<* spired, and (2) locally =p^n. 
sored. Keep in mind that these Irxtirga are only for organized m<Trxit_. 
tionsl pfogran^ m vAicb there i* •oBij,>rtnWt public achool inv&Uv- 
menl. Olher activities offered through a locsl business, the YI^CA * 
sporting club, librar>. hosiylal. church, neighborhood center, or * ^c* 
other Organixation. are to t«e lixted only if ther* is iOtM publt' v.-^-iOl 
iHvolvefflent in the or^rannced insiniclton provided. 

Stole ProgrofRS are those with public school involvemen! unofcrthe 
auspice* of *-Statc authortty such as Slate educaUon agency. S<ate 
vocational education divlston,- Stale coamunity or.junior cotletce t>a»rd. 
Stale employraeat security office* Stale public health service. eVt. 

Loeol ProgromS are those with public school involvement tf%i€t*-6 
by the eily. township^ county or other local public school board, tr.- 
divl(foal public school, or other local public authority. 

^ Report Slate and local programs as ordinarily reported ifl your 
Stalk* Probably this will be by target Croup, or siA)ect mailer, or 
aource of funds.- Ptea*« Itst teacher traininiu such as on-.'bb profes 
siOnal development workshop, .«s a separale progrAm. 

Use rontifttiaiion «heelt if you need more space to report State Md 
local progr^Sk 

COLUMNS (2) THROUGH (S). RESPC^SIBtE ACEKCY. th^^e 
columns should be used to indicate the extent of public seh&ol s?i^<ly«^ 
meni in sdtill edueulion instructional prograns. If the public s<k^fi 
fully sponsors and adminiKters Ihv progrvQ. pUce a t-heck nvk la 
Column (2). W ^ 

It ihxf public school provides, for example, the t<->cher. 
rurriculum, or f&nds. and a.lother agency provides the students *f\d ^ 
admuiisiefs the program, give the name of the rovperaltng agency m 
Columh (3). If the coope(sling agency au{^lles SO percent or frr,ft vi 
the funda., alar ifi^ agency. It i* the indent qf lhl» itunry to ^s* 
certain only whetht^^operaiion exists f£j n^ilh Mhoto. ^ 

U the Federal adult education yrogiam is operated eoftplalely by 
another agency* and the public vducstion system is not' involved, give 
lha name Of thst ageocy in Celwmn (4). MAKE NO ENTRIES IN ANY 
OTHER COLUUNS. 

If the Federal program is not offered in your State at All. place a 
eh«ck marl(tn Column (S). 
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COLUMNS (6) THROUCU ENROLLMENT. For purf>Mct of ttuC 
Mlry^y, emoUovnt U the tout naoib^f o\ retlsUttionv* • 

Ift Column (4), ecief t(H»l FULL-TIME f«« 15 per w«ofe;^ 
etiroUment for «*ch •dultfedubttioa pfO(r«ai with public school involve* 
ncnt for th« ^rtod Joly l\ S9^tbrmi|^ June 30^ 19^ ^ Corumn (7)« 
» - enter «»tl«o»Ted full/tlwe enioUoeat fo/ eicb tduU e*Jcrti6o pfogrta 
with public tcfaoofinvolTcorMt for the peHod July I. 1959 through 
June 30. 1970. " ^ 

Ift ColuMnt (8) ond (9). eater PART-TIME (/••* rtan 15 hour* * 
» pef iircele; enroUmeot for eech proj^a for the retpecUve fiecel ye en. 

Altdt in the epec^ provided «t beeuuiUic of CoWmnt %i\ thrdvgh (9^, 
enter the eeliaeied UNDUPLICATED totets of eepexete udividxiale 
feiune edull educetioo-* count eech tndtvidoel only once (to natter bo« 
m«ny cU»»e* he or she took. U the tp«c^ provided et the end of the* 
fom. pete 8> pteete tod^cete tbe process or lafonsetioa-uetrd to esU- 
asle uaA^plicsted count. 

' COLUMNS (10) THROUGH (13). INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF. For 

purpcfte* gf this survey, lastrvctioosl steff is • leecher or other sisff 
member perfomug sssigped dQtte« in gotdmg And dirccttfig the leeminJt 
expenenees of pen^v ut en uutruetionsi situsuon. Excluded sre ^ 
euKssentwe serviced such es counselors end Hbrsrtsas. *tA sdnuus- 
trstiM persoonej sock %% supervisors, pn&cip«U, and clriks. In 
Celwmn (JO), enter the totel ausber of FULL-TIME fs( /e«»t 15 hour* 
*yiti i.e-e*; tes&hiag end other instnictioasl stalf for eech eduU educf^ 
tion pfo«i«ai with pobiic school iavolvetsent for the period July I. 196S 
through JiJse JO. t969> la CotunA (H), «nter the e^isstcd number for 
the pcnod July I, 1969 thfougb June 30, 1970. 

V ^ • 

In CoJw<»ws (12) ood (13), eote- the totslnusber of PART'TIME 
il«it^ih^ llhtAtt ^j^iA> tescbuig end other instructtoast ^tiff for 
each Pfogrew for the rc»p«ctive ftscet yesrt. 

-- lo the spi»ce provide^ be^ljag of Coluams { 10) throuj}! (13), rn- 
14 r the eettsisted UNDUPLICA'Hp totals of separate it.4ivi(iual tescb* 
^ ui£ ati.i other tnttructtonal s^ff^nbers— 'Coust eech pcr»on osly oace 
no ts4tt*r how liefly clesserbe or-«he teughl. In the «pece proyided et 



«tbe end of tb( fom* psge 8. ladtcste the process or lafonssfion used to 
^Utiaete uit^upliceted count." 

^ COLU)iHS<W) THROUCH (I8)« I^ESCRiPTfON OF PI^OGRAM. 
Piece a fhef k ma^ m all tiie cotu^s that spply to each adCUt educ«' 
tioo program with public achool Involveneot end st«r the prlnsr^ , 
purpose. ' ^ ' 

Celvmn (14), Bosic Educotien laelode* A^lt Basic Eduestioa ss 
aonastly taught in grades \ through 8* with etaphaaia naoally on rcadugj 
wnttag, erithmetlcf end socla'l skills* EUait «ducaUoa also t&clode* 
Asericsmxstloo progrmns for immigraats sacb*s». Amertcaa Cov^maeot * 
and English fof Porelgoers. 

. Column (15)« High School or CEO indo^ programs offerlag coursea 
nonsaliy taught {n gredca 9 through 12 to prepare the student for a high , 
school diploma or equiveleqt. as well as rtmedi«l work for ^General 
Edocatiorf Development (CED) exaoUnalioaA. « . 

Cotunn (U), Occupotlonoi Troining includes sll skllf Instructional 
programs whether preparatory for a ^^ob or auppIemeAtary for ad- 
vancement or improvement (a a preseat job oeto change job*, taairuc- 
tiott may be for any level from baalc orientatio^ (o profesiioosl 
refresher. 

Cotvwn (17). Cenarol ond Collage Swbtaeta nay include all academic 
"subjecia for general or culturst information, civic and public affaire, 
safety, home and faraiiy living, peraooal development, and aimilar 
topica. Activitiea nay be of any duration frOo a few hours to 
multta ernes trr. Noncredlt acad«8ic programa ta commu/lity or }ua^r ' 
cc^eges shoijld be entered here. 

Colvmn ( 18). Other. Include lessoos tn hobbies and handicrafts, 
eport* lessons, sod recreational teasons here. Please identlft briefly. 

Be sure totsls sre computed for each section and for «U secuon 
the survty form. When to^atUfg all Federal. State, and local programs, 
pleaae eater UVDUPLlCATED count of progMM-cotfiit a program 
only ^nce even though it may be owltiapontored^or coabmed. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF FEOERAL AGENCIES 
FUNDING ADULT EDUCATIOH PROGRAMS 



/ 



A9 . OepeHment of Agrtculturc* 
AOA • Administration e« Aging 
BIA . ^reau of Indian Affairs 
Bur. Prisons • Duresu of ^Prisons a 
Defansa . Department of Defuse ^ 
Extension Service * Pedernl £xt<|ne^ Service 
HEW . Department of IlealtA, EducaUon, and WtUA'ra 
Interio^^^Orpaitment of Interior 

iutlice • Department of jg*tice^ ^ ^ 

Lobor • Departmentsol Labor ' ^ * * 
Law EnfofcaA>eii» A»|t. 'Office of Law Enforcement Assistance- ' 
OE.- U.S. Office of Education 
OEO • Ojj^ce of Ecmooic Opportunity 
• PH$ • Public Health Service 
RlA • Rehiibilitiition Services Ad»inJ«tfatJon ffomr/f/ Kocaflone/ 

Smoii BufinM* AJftim. « Sm*U Bujiiness 'AdministrsUon 

SRS • ScK-ial and RefaebtlitattOn Service * 
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Glossary 



Viis glossary is included as an aid to the general reader Terms which' were used in the 
survey questionnaire and which appear in the tables are defined here dccording to their 
survey definition, indicated. Readers interested in reading the exact definitions as they 
appeared in the survey form should turn to pp. 1 39- MO, where^ the siirvey.form has been 
reprinted. ^ < 



Adult basic education, instruction fur adults m the curricu- 
lum of grades 1 through Srwith emphasis on-reading*, 
wnimg* anihmetic dr>.d soual skills. Such education often 
jnclude^k courses for immigrants seeking to adjust to bfe in 
the United States. Most adult basic education courses are 
offered at high schools in the evening. 

Adult Basic Education (ABE) is also the name of a 
federally funded program administered by the Office of 
Education's Division of Adult Education. The program 
created by the Adult Education Act of 1966. 
\Survey definition) Organized instruction for needs of 
persons beyond compulsory school age who have inter- 
rupted or completed their full-time schooling. See also 
i'ublic axTUit education. 



Basic education. See Adult basic education. 

Combined programs. When a public agency or institutioi). 
(such as an elementary or secondary school or public 
community or junior college) offers a single ad||! -educa- 
tion course while using funds from two or more stale, 
local or federal programs, these prograrri^ are called 
''combined.*' Some schools, for, example, combnie funds 
from tw6 federal programs. Adult Basic Education and 

. Manpower Development Training, to offer a single course, 
^poperatively-offered. A program is cooperatively-offered if 
more, than one institution is%volved injts administration. 
Administertion is used here to include the providing of 
students, teachers, facilities, funds, curnculum, or equip- 
ment. • ^ 

^ jnulti'Sponsored program (that }s,^ program whc«e 
costs are covered by more than one source of funds) is not 
necessanly a cooperatively-offered program. For example, 
a federal program may be solely administered by a school 
district ; See also Multi-sponsorship. 

Cosponsorship. A program is co-sponsored if it is funded by 
two. leVek of government (federal, state or local). See also 
Cooperatively-offered and Multi-sponsorship, ^ 

'Dupli^tioa. In the c;pntext of statisticaf'surveys,duplicatibn 
, ^ refers to the situation when a survt^ attempting to count 
the number of individual participants has bc^n unable to^ 



avoid counting a certain, usually unknown, number of 
mdividuals twice, « 
• Duplication occurs, for example, when a school keep- 
ing the enrollment records (on whuh the survey is based) 
adds together the number <of s'tudents enrolled in all the 
courses offered during a semester to arrive at the total 
enrollment figure In such a case, all students who took 
more then one course would appear in the count as two or 
three, students, depending.on the number of^'OiurseS they 
had taken. ' - ^ \ 

Enrollment. (Survey"' definition) The total number of persons 
registered to -t^e one or more classes offered by'a public 
education agency such as a school, school district, or 

i4pJicdi 



-publlc-€ommuniiy- col I ege , J 



lion. 



Federal program. (Survey definition) This term may refer 
either to the federal office Which administers the funds 
available for that program's purpose or to the program as 
It exists in the local jurisdiction, supported by the federal 
funds. ' \ ^ 

Throughout this surve\ report, the term is used to 
distinguish b^tweerl Ih^difl^nt types of publicly funded 
programs. Public funds are\vailable from only three* 
sources, the federal govemmentj the state government and 
the localjgovernment (or locajf school district). See also 

NB: The 27 selected fedeill programs, on which this^ 
survey gatherezTcorajjUieday, are described on pp 18-20 

Full-time. (Survey (^finitioi^As used h'ere, a student or, 
instructor who receives or teaches, at least 15 hours of 
instruction per week. 

GEO Test. GED viands for Gei\eral Educational Develop- 
ment. 'The GED Test#i^ designed to measure whether the 
person taking the test possesses the skills and understan4s 
'the concepts usually learned during four years of higlf 
school education. Originally developed hy the United 
States Armed Forces in 1942 as a means to determine 
whether World War H veterans who had not graduated 
from high school nevertheless possessed enough educa* 

^ tionjo^enter college, the GED Tests are now taken by the 
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general public and are nea>i> always accepted b> colleges, 
and unive'rsities as equivaien't to a high school drpioma";"' . 

The GED Test is administered b> the GED Testing . 
Service, wlii^h is4?art uf the Office of Educational C/^dit 
in the American Council of Education ih Washington, 
DC Many educational institutiuns across the country 
have been approved as Official GED Testing Cejjters, 
General or college subjects. (Survey definitiun) Only non- 
credit courses were, cuunted. The category, (^within that 
limitation) includes all academic subjects usually taught m 
college as well as courses on cultural information, civic 
and public affairs, safety , hume and famil) living, personal 
development, etc. 

Courses offered at public community and public junior 
colleges for nuncredit whu^h fit this definition were 
counted in this category. 
Instructional Staff. (Survey definition) Teachers or other 
staff members whose assigned duties include the guiding 
and directing of studerus in adult education courses. Kul 
counted as members of the instructional staff were the 
following tounselwrs. libranans, and admimstrative per- 
sonnel such as supervisors, principals and clerks. 
Local Program. Ar? adult educatiun program whose source of 
funding is a city , township or county government, a local 
School board, individiwil public school or. other lucal 
puBlic authority. See also Sponsorehip. ' ' 

Multi-sponsorsTiip. A program is rnulti-sponsored if it is 
funded by two or fm^re levels of government (federal, 
state or local) In cases of multi-sponsohhip, survey 



Organized instruction. (Survey definition) An a^ademic^i, 
occupation-al course of any duration and taught at any 
levelj'^f^om basic to professional refresher. These courses 
include workshops, seminars, mstitutes, lecture distussion 
series, ^tudy groups, laboratones, and shop coursesTHigh 
^hool courses (for credit), were counted but college 
courses (for credit) were not. ^ 

Other adult jeducation programs or courses. (Survey defiiTi^ 
tion) A course or program which deals with recreational 
subjects such as hobbies, handicrafts, sports lessons, etc.^ 
This category was used in conjunction with four others, 
basic education, high school credit, occupational training 
and general and college subjects. This glossary contains 
definitions for all excejy the high school credit category. 

Part-time. (Survey definition) The terrp is used to describe a 
student or staff rufmber who part^pates in organized 
instruction for less than 15 hours a week. 

Pubfic adult education. Adult education available through 
the pubhc educatiori system (this includes elementary, 
secondary and two-year postsecondary educatipn). 

Public school involvement. This state is considered to exist 
when a school has contnbuted one or more of the 
following elements, students, teachers, course 4:ontent, 
facilities, funds, equipment, or administration. 

Primary program. (Survey definition) When a particular adult 
education course is operated through the use of funds 
from more than one program of the same governmental 
level of sponsorship, then the pnmary program is said to 
be the program which contnbutes the greatest percentage 



* respondents were instructed to enter the pro'grarh as being 
sponsor2d by the level of govemment*"whic4i appeared fiisl^ 
on the survey form. The survey form addressed federal 4 
programs first, state programs second and loc^ programs 
third. 

Occupational training. Training which prepares an individual 
for a new job^ improves his or her ability to do their 
present job, or provides him or her with skills they need 
to ieceive a promotion. Such training is oftCT available 
through an adult education* program. TheJevel oTihstruc- 
tion can range from basic to highly specialized. 
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of funds. 3^^^^ 

Sponsorship, (Survey definition) A coursers or program's 
sponsor is the government (federal, local or state) which is 
paying for the costs of the course or program. In instances 
where a course's or program's costs are being covered by 
more than one sponsor, the course or program is descnbed 
as "multi-sponsored." See Multi-sponsorship, 

State program. An adult education-program whose source of 
funding is a state authonty such as the state education 
^gejicy, the state 'vocational education dixision, the state 
community or junior college board, tfie state employment 
security office or the state public health service; 
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